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Tusre are few things in history 
more curious than the position 
which 
the world since ever men — to 
think upon their By 
general consent the title of a great rence 
philosopher has been allowed to re- 
present the highest eminence. to 
which the human mind can attaih. 
Something more stable and not less 
divine than poetry, more lofty and 
comprehensive than mere science, 
more searching than theology, more 
profound than ethics—embracing 
and transcending common reason, 
common observation, all the best 
gifts of ordinary mortals—this 
noblest of pursuits has everywhere 
taken the foremost rank in the opin- 
ion of the world, It reveals. itself 
out of the depths of antiquity the 
oldest of all studies. Before phy- 
sical science had come into being, 
or when it existed but as a series of 
distorted guesses at the wonders of 
external nature, philosophy: was. 
Though it has changed with ever 
changing generation, deve , 
waned, undergone countless revo- 
lutions, there has been no break in 
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ilosophy has occupied in’ 


the thread of its continuous labour. 


How charming is divine philoso- 
phy! Phere is no intellectual 


light, art, ® wminstrel’s cong helt 

amusement, half waste time. 
Of science, even at the present day, 
and much more in former ages, men. 
Cut bono # =e em a 


is a eget pt 
= oO power. gore eee 


Nimaclt Sf obliged to ‘cetdan that 


ndaath diicadaetat RO sym- 

~~ with, this science of the soul. 
e may — at the 

tendency of abstract. at, at its 


exaggerations, its | its 
want of a true hold upon the steady 
rhs ds chatoes ori ksectauhenating 
who is not more or 

the often misapplied title of “the 
greatest araanerd of his age.” We 
may: 

like the; bearer of eof that title, 
prove. of him, feel eer 
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cess of logic he makes himself futile ; 
» yet we cannot contest the ey 
it confers. And thus, looking bac 
along the line of ages, there appears 
to us a line of great figures—figures 
almost more notable in their calm 
than those of the greatest practical 
agents the world has seen. Bacon, 
for example, in the rich; Elizabethan 
age. The greatest of poets 
on the same scene, and with 
im a sovereign of , personal , pote 
and mark,’ great, statesmen, and 
some of the most picturesque and 
noble gentlemen—Sidney, Raleigh, 
Essex—that ever adorned England. 
Yet, even in presence of Shakespeare 
‘it is difficult to say that ‘Bacon is 
not the most illustrious—for his 
deeds? alas! no—his deeds damn 
the man—but because of his trans- 
cendent eminence, ag a philosopher. 
It is thought, and thought only, that 
gives him his supremacy. It is need- 
less to pursue through ‘history. the 
names of those who have won on the 
‘same ground a long-enduring fame. 
Yet the science which has con(fer- 
‘sed, this fame has become in mo- 
udern times the most unsatisfactory, 
the: least beneficial,-the most un- 
«practical of all knowledges. Amid 
| the busy world, in which every man 
has his werk to do and his burden 
, to bear, to walk over real thorns 
that. tear his flesh, and burning 
«ploughshares that penetrate: to the 
-bone; the greatest thinkers have 
ebut. lived to prove that nought 
/ds--everything and everything | is 
nought. Their have 
oonly ded them ‘to the conclusion 
that nothing can be found out. It 


is the labour of Sisyphus, never . 


‘ending, still beginning, which has 
‘east over them the mist of splen- 
- doer through which posterity be- 

holds them. » Instead: of expanding 
our horizon and bringing new truths 
».toour knowledge, the only practical 
issue. of their labours has been to re- 
vslduce ithe number of our beliefs and 
»thake.us unccrtain of all things. 


- Bach‘ new thinker who. has risen in. 


the world of modern. philosophy 
-shas taken something from us. Even 


the concession grudgingly made by 
one has been annulled by his suc- 
cessor. Let one man afford us the 
cheering certainty that our con- 
sciousness is a reality, and that we 
can know and be sure that we live; 
another comes after him to declare, 
no: that’ Something lives of which 
we are a parts)Something which we 
cannot understand, yet may believe; 
and that this Something is the sole 


reality,in the uniyerse... If one 


grants, us the power of perceiving 
the image of things so truly as to 
be able to trust in our conception 
of them, another contradicts him 
with the assertion that the images 
alone exist, while’-of the things 
we can have no assurance; and a 
third follows with the still more 
disheartening warning, that we 
must not trust even those images 
our minds being like a distorte 
mirror, full of false reflections. <A 
discouraging, humiliating, unad- 
vancing science, making progress, 
perhaps, in method and form, ‘but, 
so far as result goes, arriving only 
at the conclusion that it is itself 
a delusion and impossibility. All 
other knowledges have contributed 
something to the common stock of 
human profit: philosophy. alone 
has given. us nothing. She has 


_bidden. us believe that we live as 


shadows in an unreal world—that 
nature and all her glories are but 
the phantasmagoria of a dream— 
that the skies and the winds are 
but so many notions of our own 
uneasy, restless brain. While we, 
the ignorant, have been roaming, 
not uncheerily, about a world full 
of sunshine and of auplighivame 
has groped on from. one dari 
to another, losing « faculty, a faith, 
a serap of feeble certainty, at, every 
step. Such is the story as traced 
even by her ownvotaries, Yet it 
is this constantly-failing, constantly- 
dissatisfied science which haa given 
their chief title to. immortality. to 
some of the names most known and 
famous in the ordinary, world... 
Let it be understood, to begin 
with, that the present writer has no 
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nsions to touch the. history of 
hilosophy as a philosopher’ should. 
Tis with the eyes of the outside 
spectator, or, as the subject of this 
sketch expresses it, the vulgar, that 
we regard its strange, long-con- 
tinued, unproductive toil. e do 
not attempt to take up its phraseo- 
logy, or to explain its changes, so 
far as they come under our notice, 
from within, but from ‘without. 
Without overstepping. that barrier 
which separates the external sphere, 
in which everything is ‘real to 
our rational faculties, from the in- 
terior, in which all is image and 
idea—some notion, we think, may 
be given of what was going on ata 
certain period in the inner circle, 
and how its movements affected 
and were affected by, the outer shell 
of practical ex'stence. The eigh- 
teenth century was full of philose- 
phers and philosophisings, and yet 
it cannot in ahy way be déscribed 
as a philosophical agé. It’ is an 
of rude contact, wild preju- 
dices, petty motives, everything 
that is most foreign to the’ princi- 
les_ of pure we If there had 
en any practical tendehcy in the 
science to elevate ‘men’s minds, 
and bring them to a better atmo- 
sphere, a more fit opportunity for 
the exercise of its influénce’ could 
not have been. But this is an 
agency which no philosopher claims. 
In utter disinterestedness, without 
hope of gain or reward, the think- 
er goes on in his withm a 
sphere. The world and its doitigs 
are nothing to him—mien ' ahd 
their ways are beneath his notice. 
While the world beats the air’ in its 
fierce fever, while it fights and strug- 
gles with all the perversities of life, 


e stands, in the dim Oamera Ob-. 


scura of his own consciousness, 
ing at the refleétions of gs 
turned i a ag by the laws of 
nature, Is it a real wotld that is 
outside? No. 

tasm, ‘probably 
moving current of images’ ‘that eome 
and go. There afe no things ‘in his 
universe—there are but thoughts; 


It is but some phan- 
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or: 
thought, 


‘ban 


uite unlike ‘the’ 
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it is that -Somethi 


Something—be 
it God, be .it devil» be dt matter 
or substance, or ee the — 
may change—a vast ness, whi 
i mee can fathom or reg 
great sea raging outsi i 
influence on the calm flux and re- 
flax of his tidal river: now it: ebbs 
to some bare unity, called, it may 
be, Idealism, it may be Sensation- 
alism ; now it rises in a tide infini- 
tesimally greater, to acknow! 

a duality of mental power.. 

endless succession come those fall- 
ings’ and flowings. The spiritual 
conception rises with Descartes, 
rises ‘with Spinoza, . ebbs. «with 
Hobbes, begins to mount with 
Loeke, swells to a spring-tide in 
Berkeley, falls back to the lowes 
water-mark in Hume and the phil- 
osophers of the Revolution: Yet 
how small @ space is represented.in 
this coming and going! From Des- 
cartes, who was sure of himself, to 
Hume, who was sure of nothing, 
the distance is scarce so much as 
might be represented by the line 
of glistening pebbles or muddy 
between high and low water- 
mark, And so far as the big»uni- 
verse was concerned, these great 
thinkers might have been but so 
many children weaving their end- 
less bootless games upon the mar- 
gin of the stream. Man - knew as 
much and as little of himself atthe 
end ‘as at the inning. He knew 
| forees 
round him; -he was as ignorantiof 
whence he came and whither she 
was going. It may be ‘said that 
true philosophy proposes no endito 
itself; ahd is beyond all vulgar dong- 
ings after a result; but’ we ‘Teply, 
that our estimate of its extraordin- 


who-«get 
within the magic circle. But: to 
hat purpose is this waste ?-asks 
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the bewildered spectator; and 
neither from within nor from with- 
out is there any reply. 

The reiguing philosophy of the 
time was that of Locke, when 
George Berkeley came into the 
world; one of those serious mode- 
rate compromises between two sys- 
tems of which the English mind 
seems peculiarly —. Reject- 
ing as untenable the philosophy 
which deduced everything from in- 
dividual consciousness, and yet not 
material enough to deny some 
power to the mind itself in con- 
junction with the senses, Locke 
formed the conception of a double 
action always going on in those 
dark recesses of the human intellect 
which have never yet given forth 
their secret to any inquirer. His 
decision was, that though sense 
supplied the mind with its ma- 
terials, yet there was in the mind a 
certain power of reflection and ru- 
mination over the material supplied 
which made every final conclusion 
a@ joint process effected by two 
powers acting together — experi- 
ence bringing in the corn, but re- 
flection grinding it in the mill. 
According to this theory, no innate 

rinciple, no intuitive certainty, be- 
onged to man. True, he might 
move about among the phantasms 
of earth with a certain vulgar ex- 
ternal sense of their reality, but to 
know any one thing exactly as it is, 
was for ever denied to him by laws 
immutable. His own ideas of 
things were all his possession; they 
might not even resemble the things 
themselves, and probably did not— 
but they were all to which he could 
attain. The ground on which he 
walked presented to him certain 

arances of verdure, beauty, 
solidity, various and extended sur- 
face; but these were but impres- 
sions made on his senses, combined 
and accumulated by his intellect, 
and not, so far as he knew, afford- 
ing even a fair representation of the 
earth in its own individuality. And 
yet the earth possessed an indivi- 
duality, and the something, the 
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substance, whatever it was, real] 
existed. |With these a. 


Locke insisted, it was meet that 


‘man should be satisfied. Satisfied 


or not, he had reached the end of 
his tether. To go farther was in- 
possible—to gain anything like ab- 
solute knowledge was impossible: 
the contentment thus enjoined 
might be to an eager spirit cay the 
forlorn and pathetic -resignation of a 
being ine stumbling among the 
ghosts of things; but to Locke’s 
calm and unexaggerated _intelli- 
gence it was the reasonable content- 
ment of a creature born to no better 
enlightenment, able to derive pleas- 
ure and pain, though not know- 
ledge and certainty, from the shows 
of nature, and bound to make a 
virtue of necessity and put up with 
its inevitable deprivations. Most 
men do so without finding any 
difficulty in the matter; and it was 
fit and right that they should do so, 
concluded the philosopher, with a 
ealmness and moderation which 
were indeed the characteristic sen- 
timents in his case of philosophical 
despair. He was resigning his own 
science wenn he said it. “ Locke 
gave up philosophy as_ hopeless,” 
says Mr. Lewes. ito this went Jel 
the silent tide crept up when Ber- 
keley came into the world. 

And here the spectator who 
knows the age will brighten with a 
thrill of warmer interest. The phi- 
losopher who was about to awaken 
the discussions, the laughter, the 
ridicule of the eighteenth century, 
is no abstract being shut up ina 
fictitious world. In him life. gives 
no contradiction to fame. There is 
not a spot in his existence for which 
his warmest admirer need fear the 
light of day.. Bishop Berkeley was 
not only a philosopher, he was 4 
man. His being was not starved 
upon the meagre fare of speculation, 
but nourished by. all the generous 
currents of existence, A. life full 
of active service to ‘his kind, full of 
the warm impulses of a spontaneous, 
frank, open-hearted Irish nature— 
a sensibility so keen as to lead him 
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even to Quixotisms and oddities of 
kindness—give such a warm back- 
ound to his ogee as no 
other great thinker within our re- 
collection can equal. A man who is 
ready, at an age when men are sup- 
sed to consider their own com- 
ort, to sacrifice himself in one of 
the least comfortable of missions— 
a man moved in later years to pause 
in his philosophy in order to promul- 
gate tar-water—grand spécific for all 
the physical ills of humanity—one 
who feared neither poverty nor ne- 
glect nor derision for what seemed 
to him at the moment the best he 
could do for his fellow-creatures,— 
is such & man as is rarely met with 
in the sphere of philosophy. No 
mental system has called forth 
such contemptuous criticism, rude 
laughter, and foolish condemnation 
—none has been denounced as so 
visionary and unreal; yet Berkeley 
is the one philosopher of modern 
times who brings the race within 
the warmest circle of human sym- 
pathies, and casts a certain interest 
and glow of light from his own na- 
ture upon metaphysics themselves. 
He was born in the county of 
Kilkenny, in March 1684, of one 
of those families of English colon- 
ists who have so curiously affected 
the history and character of Ire- 
land. He himself was of the second 
generation after the immigration of 
the household, and presents him- 
self to us with so many of the best 
features of the traditional Irishman 
that it is difficult to refrain from 
identifying him with that busy, 
eloquent, restless Celtic ' genius 
which common opinion has given 
to the country of his birth. here 
are no details but the driest of his 
youth, He was educated, in the 
first place, at , Kilkenny Schoo 
then taught by a Dr, Hinton, an 
at fifteen was admitted a pensioner 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Wealth 
there seems to have been ‘none to 
make his family conspicuous; and 
their descent from the Berkeleys 
of Stratton was apparently illegiti- 
mate, and did not count. His 


extreme youth at the time of his 
entering the University would seem 
a sign that his great powers had 
been early developed; and it is 
apparent that his vivacious tem- 
perament, and the ferment of uni- 
versal rebellion against recognised 
views and modes of thought so 
common to young men of genius, 
soon drove him into utterance, 
His first publications were upon 
mathematical subjects, and one of 
them, at least, was written before 
he was twenty. At twenty-three 
he was admitted Fellow of his Col- 
lege, and two years after published 
his ‘Theory of Vision,’ a work 
which we cannot here discuss, but 
which Mr. Lewes tells us, in his 
‘ History of armey AY made “an 
epoch in science.” Up to this mo- 
ment no light except the feeblest 
twinkle of history falls upon the 
young man. How he lived, or 
what were his surroundings, are 
matters entirely invisible to ua 
“He was much addicted to read- 
ing” the “airy visions of romances,” 
his biographer tells us, not without 
an insinuation that these studies 
helped “to give birth to his dis- 
belief of the existence of matter.” 
The connection is one which we 
fear it would be difficult to trace, 
though the suggestion is delicious. 
The romances with which Berkeley 
amused his eager and manifold in- 
telligence must have been those 
ge fictions of the school of 
the ‘Grand Cyrus,’ which little 
Lady Mary Pierrepoint a few years 
before was reading in -her nur- 
sery. But the young philosopher, 
it is evident, did not confine him- 
self to fiction. “Disgust at the 
books’ of metaphysics then receiv- 
ed in the University, and that 
inquisitive attention to the oper- 
ations of the mind which abont 
this time was excited by* the writ- 
ings of Mr. Locke and Father 
Malebranche,” concurred with his 
novel-reading to incliné him to- 
wards a new system of thought. 
And it is evident that there were 
in Berkeley other elements at work, 
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differing from the pets oe motives 
of the philosopher. Though there is 
ho want of candour in /his reasoning, 
nor any disingenuous attempt at 
the probation of any system dis- 
tinct from that of metaphysics; 
there is a foregone conclusion es- 
sentially unphilosophical in his 
mind from the outset: It is “in 
opposition to sceptics and athe- 
ists”—it is “to promote” not only 
“useful knowledge,” but “re- 
ligion,” that he gives forth his 
philosophy to the world. This 
motive gives warmth and force to 
his words, and heightens every 
energy of thought within him; but 
it is not the passionless search for 
truth, whatsoever that truth might 
happen to be, which’ is the ideal 
temper of philosophy. One can 
imagine the young man’s nature 
rising into a glow of pious enthu- 
siasm—high indignation with the 
frivolous doubting ‘world around 
him—a passion of lofty eagerness 
to change the spirit and atmo- 
sphere which fills his country and 
debases his Under all the 
measured composure of his demon- 
strations, this light of meaning 
glows subdued, like the sunshine 
through the golden-tinted marble 
which serves for windows, as many 
of our readers will remember, on 
that Florentine hill where San 
Miniato watches the dead. He is 
betrayed not by any act or even 
word, but by the intense still light 
of purpose and meaning in all bis 
speculations. Each step he takes 
conducts him not into new and un- 
discovered lands, where each inch 
of space may, for ought he knows, 
contain a discovery, but, with a 
steady regularity and_stateliness, 
to one great point at which he has 
aimed from the beginning. He has 
covered over the cross on his 
buckler, and fights for the moment 
in afmour which bears/no cognis- 
ance; but yet he is as truly, ac- 
> see to his perceptions, the 
champion of religion, as if he wore 
the outward appearance of a Crn- 


‘ gader.. It is curious’ enough, 


and looks like a kind of natural 
punishment for this beautiful sand 
touching  disingenuousness, that 
Berkeley's idealism holds the place 
of a stepping-stone to the unmiti- 
gated scepticism of Hume, The 
strain was too great for the com. 
mon mind, and produced a reaction; 
and the assumption bv the idealist 
of all power and perception to the 
intellect alone, provoked an exami- 
tiation of that intellect. on the part 
of the sceptic’ such as nothi 
human can bear. But, we repeat, 
there is no. disingenuousness in 
Berkeley’s reasonings. They are 
even pronounced to be (philosophi- 
cally) irrefutable—a fact which is 
no demonstration whatever, either 
of their truth or of the cessation of 
other attempts equally irrefutable 
(philosophically) to prove them at 
once futile and foolish, So charm- 
p>, Sw divine philosophy ! 

ut the impression we derive of 
Berkeley as a man, in the first out- 
burst of his powers, is by just.so 
much the more attractive and lovable 
as this secret. meaning within him 
is unphilosophical.. Such an ardent, 
impassioned, generous young soul, 
as those which, some forty years ago, 
facing the infidel world with all the 
fervour of youthful opposition made 
beautiful by piety, began that peace- 
ful revolution in France, which has, 
alas! developed into Ultramontan- 
ism, and many things less lofty and 
lovely than Montalembert and La- 
cordaire’; such a young knight of 
Christianity as about the same |pe- 
riod the English Chureh gave birth 
to, among the earlier followers of 
Newman—to develop (again alas!) 
into Oratorists and Ritualists—was 
the Irish youth, fallen upon, evil 
days for religion, surrounded. by 
scepticism and that brutal freethink- 
ing which belonged to the eighteenth 
century, reading Locke and Male- 
branche and the ‘Grand Oyrus’ in 
his rooms at Trinity, and feeling 
his heart burn within him, Such a 
one, throbbing all over with spirit 
and soul and genius—half scornful 
of, half indifferent to, the body 
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which was, as he felt to his finger- 
points, but the docile: servant of -his 
growing, swelling, creating mind 
—such ‘a one to acknowledge that 
sense ‘was all, or almost -all, that 
man had to guide him! The fash- 
jon of the age did not run: in the 
way of great missionary exertions 
jin our sense of the word; and Ber- 
keley had actually embarked in the 
tortuous ways of metaphysics. It 
is not difficult to imagine with 
what a silent ardour, with what 
light in his young eyes, he turned 


to elaborate his own system of. 


thought. Philosophy is always free 
to do what youth is always inclined 
to; and that is, to spurn all previous 
foundations, and begin from the be- 
ginning for its own hand. Thus 
the field was open for the Idealist ; 
no tradition of his science bound 
him to respect the theories which 
had preceded his. An iconoclast is 
nothing to a philosopher. Berke- 
ley put: his foot upon Locke with- 
out’ a moment’s hesitation, and 
strode on to the often-contested and 
never-conquered field. 

It ‘was in the yéar 1710, wlien he 
was a young man of six-and-twenty, 
Fellow of Trinity College; Dublin, 
working with his pupils in the ob- 
seurity of an island much more dis- 
tant in all practical ways from Eng- 
land than it is now, that the ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge’ were 
published. He does not seem in 
all his subsequent life to have gone 
beyond or much developed this 
early work. But in order to enable 
the ordinary reader, who is) not a 
philosopher, to follow the true sense 
of his argument, it must be permit- 
ted to us to pause once more and 
make clear the difference between 
the world of actual life and the 
world of philosophy. If the argu- 
ments belonging to the oné are 
received as applying to the other, 
they are simple absurdities, such as 
no man other than a food or mad- 
man could hold or dwell upon. 
Dr. Johnson’s “ peremptory refu- 
tation,” as Mr. Lewes -called. it, of 
Berkeley's theory by the easy expe- 
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dient of kiok . stone, and B iat 
similar. argument, ut. breaking. 
his -head against a post or steppi 
into a dirty kennel, are simple | si 
nesses, strange though it may be to 
give such a name to the sayings.of 
two such authorities, ; 
gest a confusion of the two w 
quite, excusable in the vulgar, but 
unpardonable in the learned, . Out- 
side everything is real to us. . In our 
praptieal concerns we do not pause 
to discuss what images are imprinted 
on the eye, or what sounds, on. the 
tympanum. We hear and we, seg, 
which is quite enough for mus 
Neither do we pause to consider how 
it is that an impression of some- 
thing snowy white or blazing .crim- 
son 1s conveyed to us when we Jook 
at a rose; the rose doesnot, seem, 
but is, red or white, ,. It jis rich 
with perfume; it has thorns, that 
prick and moss that clothes it, .We 
walk on solid. soil without, for, an 
instant contradicting reason by, the 
supposition that the foot which 
strikes that steady surface, and the 
earth that receives it; are but phan- 
tasms of our senses, The most pro- 
found and the most ideal of philo- 
sophers walks abroad like; other 
men, and accepts the ordinary; ac- 
cidents. of nature with that unhesi- 
tating natural conviction which he 
can no more’ contest, than ,he can—+ 
doubt he ever so much-—-doubt. hia 
own éxistence.. The stone and, the 
post areas indubitable to him as to 
ourselves, Few philosophers have 
lived \so healthful and full a; mate- 
rial life as the man who. denied the 
existence of matter; but then he 
never denied its existence in the 
outer sphere of fact and. everyday 
reality, “That what I see, hear, 
and feel doth. exist—ie., ,is.,.perr 
ceived by me—I no more: doubt 
than I do of my, own being;” says 
Berkeley. ‘I do not argue against 
the existence of any one thing that 
we can apprehend either by sensa- 
tion /or reflection, That the thi 

I see with my eyes and touch with 
my hands do exist, really, exist, 
I make not the least question,” 
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Out of doors, in common daylight, 
common air, in the life which he 
enjoyed fully, with all his youn 
ties strung to its pleasures a 
its wonders, keley was as other 
men. A keen observation of every- 
going on around him is a 
parent in his letters. The “horrible 
rocks” of the Alpine passes make 
his heart melt within him; the 
miseries -he sees in France as he 
es through it “spoil his mirth.” 
wer he goes it is with open 
es, full of vivacity and human 
dness. ‘This is the world we 
live im, the world familiar and 
homely, whose facts are incontest- 
able, whose delights console, whose 
horrors appal us. In respect to its 
stones and its posts, its roses and 
its landscapes, Berkeley is at one 
with all mankind. 

But lift the curtain which hangs 
over the door of the philosopher's 
study, and it is a different world 
which you enter. He sits there in 
the silence, with his books round 
him, with his desk before him, a 
musing and bewildered creature, 
and asks himself what is real, and 
what is a vain show. In thatsilence 
there is but one thing that makes 
itself evident, so a3 no man can 
contradict it. He himself is—that 
is the point from which he starts. 
It may not, perhaps, be capable of 
elaborate demonstration, but yet it 
is, even by a philosopher, indisput- 
able. He is there, but what are 
these visions around him? All 
that he can understand of the 
merest table or chair is, that it 
conveys a certain notion to his 
mind. The tree that looks in at his 
window is, he knows, not green in 
itself, but green by right of some 
property in his eyes that makes it 
so. His hand touches something 
on which he leans—what is it? 
But for the hand that touches, the 
arm. that leans on it, the thing 
would have of itself no conscious 
being. What is it, then? What 
can we ever know about it? Folly 
to laugh at to the echo outside, 
but within actually the subject 


which has occupied for ages the 
closest thoughts of the greatest 
thinkers, The carpenter who made 
this bit of oak or mahogany into 
shape, no doubt, with open mouth 
and eyes, and with imextinguishable 
laughter, would tell the philosopher 
all about it; but the philosopher, 
for his part, knows nothing about 
it. He cannot tell how that dead 
thing can be, He looks at it on 
every side, and can make nothing 
of it. Is it the shadow of some 
mysterious unknown thing which 
‘exists unseen, unfathomable, in the 
wide wastes of earth? or is it only 
so far as it impresses its likeness 
upon a seeing eye that it exists at 
all? Thisis the question he makes 
to the blank silence, which gives 
him no reply. The conclusion come 
to by the philosophy of Locke 
was, that a vast phantom called 
Matter did exist in the world— 
that houses and mountains, and 
even tables and chairs, were, in 
some shadowy way, because of this 
vast substantial soul, if such an ex- 
pression may be used, which was 
behind them. As the soul lives, 
according to the Christian faith, 
because God lives, so things were, 
according to philosophy, because 
Matter was. What it was, how it 
was, or what connection it had with 
all these eccentric signs of its pre- 
sence, nobody could tell any more 
than anybody, unassisted by the 
light of revelation, can tell what 
God is, or how He unites Himself 
to His creatures. The other was' an 
Earth-God, a kind of heavy inani- 
mate soul to the inanimate universe, 
It brooded upon the depths a visible 
darkness. It found an Avatar, like 
the Hindoo Divinity, in every new 
development of solid shape and size. 
Such was the idea current in the 
darkling world of philosophy. We 
repeat, all this had no more to-do 
with the ordimary globe than a 
chemical knowledge of its constitu- 
ent parts has to do with the re- 
freshing influence of a draught of 
water. Outside, all was plain mat- 
ter of fact, indisputable reality, 
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world full of things and beings of 
many sorts and varieties ; inside, 
there were but, as it were, the 
dows glimmering confused upon a 
mirror—sometimes growing into 
dark shapes, sometimes dispersing 
into; mere vapour. To bring the 

esses, the reasonings of one 
world into another, would be simply 
absurdity. In the one, liberal 
nature takes everything for granted; 
in the other, nothing is believed, 
nothing allowed—everything put 
to severest examination. Without 
fully acknowledging and perce:ving 
this distinction, and that with a 
eandour and clearness which is 
not displayed by either Johnson or 
Reid, we can neither understand 
Berkeley’s system nor that of any 
other great leader of (so-called) 
thought. 

After this preface, we may ven- 
ture to give such an indication ag 
comes within the range of an ordi- 
nary observer of the views con- 
tained in the ‘Principles of Human 
Knowledge,’ written when he was 
six-and-twenty, by the brilliant 
young Irishman, which, Mr. Lewes 
tells. us, “made an epoch in meta- 

hysics.” These principles are: 
hat spirit, the unseen. being of God 
and of man, is the only real and 
knowable existence in the world: 
that the Earth-God—the inanimate 
abstraction Matter, in which external 
things were supposed to live and 
have their being, as the soul lives 
and has its being in the life of God 
is a mere invention of human 
fancy: and that we can form no 
conception of the world around us 
except as perceived by us. Such 
aré the plain and simple 4oundations 
of Berkeley's system From this it 
will be seen that much laughter was 
expended by the age, and many 
shafts of dull wit shot at the philo- 
sopher which fell en'irely wide of 
their mark. In these clear and 
simple principles there is nothing 
about the non-existence of stones or 
posts, 


“The only thing,” he says, ‘ whose 
existence I deny, is that which philoso- 
phers call matter or corporeal substance. 
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sha- done to the rest of mankind, 


And in doing this,” he adds, 
touch of humour, “ there is ‘no 


a . 


tw! . 
Santen will pores Gores ak alte! 
g as we attribute a real, existence 
to unthinking things distinct from their 
being perceived, it is not only ik sible 
for us to know with evidence the nature 
of any real unthinking ge Pad even 
that it ne Hence 4 is we er 
hil ers distrust their senses, a 
Foubt of the existence of heaven and 
earth—-of everything they see and feel, 
even of their own bodies. And after all 
their labour and struggle of thought, 
they are forced to.own we cannot at- 
tain to any self-evident or demonstrative 
knowledge of the existence of 
things. But all this doubtfulness which 
so bewilders and confounds the mind, 
and makes philosophy ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world, vanishes if we annex 
a meaning to our words, and do not 
amuse ourselves with the terms abso- 
lute, external, exist, and suchlike, sig- 
nifying we know what. I can as well 
doubt of my own being, as of the being 
of those things which I actually perceive 
by sense—it being a manifest contradic- 
tion that any sensible object should be 
immediately perceived by sight or touch, 
and at the same time have no existence 
in nature, since the very existence of an 
unthinking being consists in being per- 
ceived.” 


This, then, is the much-talked- 
of, much-laughed-at idealism’ of 
Berkeley. Like every other system 
of philosophy, it involves the dis- 
ciple in a thousand difficulties, 
To say that the furniture of a 
room, that the landscape seen from 
the window, exists only when the 
inhabitant of that room beholds 
the one or the other, conveys (or 
would convey, were we outside in 
the ordinary world) a manifest ab- 
surdity. “But he is not without his 
answer to all such objections, “The 
table I write on I say exists—that 
is, I can see and feel it—and if I am 
out of my study, I should say it 
existed, meaning thereby that if T 
were in my study I might perceive 
it, or that some other spirit actually 
does perceive it... . But, say you, 
there is nothing easier,” he adds, 
“than to imagine trees, for instance, 
in a park, or books existing in a 
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cloget, and nobody by to perceive 
them. I answer, you may so, there 
is no difficulty in it. But what is 
all this, I beseech ‘you, more than 
framing in your mind certain ideas 
which you call books and trees, and 
at the same time omitting to e 
the idea of any one that may per- 
ceive them? but do not you your- 
self perceive or think, of them all 
the while ?,” Thus the idea widens, 
gathering to itself all forces of ima- 
gination and memory. These out- 
side mysteries of nature live in your 
perception of them, live in your 
thought of them, When darkness 
falls over those woods you know, and 
makes them invisible, are they 
not there alive, breathing, rustling 
under the night wind, in your 
thoughts? and if not even in your 
thoughts, how can you tell what 
Revighted creature, desolate of all 
comforts, may haunt them, mak- 
ing the. gloomy glades alive with 
the consciousness of a human eye? 
or what angel, leaning from the 
heavens, may charm them into 
reality? Or, higher still, does not 
God look and behold, giving them 
existence with His glance? ‘Some 
truths,” says the phfosopher, his 
gaze widening, his mind swelling 
with an exaltation worthy his sub- 
ject, “are so near and obvious to the 
mind that a man need only to open 
his eyes to see them. Such I take 
this important one to be—to wit, 
that all the choir of heaven and 
furniture of earth—in a word, all 
those bodies which compose the 
mighty frame of the world, have 
not any existence without a mind, 
that their being (esse) is to be per- 
ceived and known; that, consequent- 
ly, so long as they are not actually 
perceived by men, or do not exist in 
my mind, or that of any other created 
spirit, they must either have no 
existence at all, or else subsist in the 
mind of some eternal spirit.” Where 
could there be found a theory more 
touching or more sublime? All the 
choir of heaven, and all the furni- 
ture of earth—all the little stars 


unnamed and unknown in their 


systems—all those: unseen. isles of 
paradise which lie in berm. 
seas,—hanging, as in their proper 
atmosphere, like the motes * the 
sunshine, in the light of the eyes: of 
God! Never has a nobler concep- 
tion filled thé heart of any: poet, 
The young soul in which it had 
its origin has such a right to the 
hame of Seer as falls to few of. the 
most nobly endowed among men, 

It is not within our range’ or 
sphere to follow this new system 
through the storm of argument, 
laughter, and discussion which it 
called forth. It is enough for ug 
to state what the theory was, which 
even at this present day brings a 
smile to the lip of many an i 
rant bystander at Bishop Berkeley's 
name. The. strain of subdued en- 
thusiasm and lofty poetry in the 
book attracted many minds; and 
so did the close and unbroken chain 
of reasoning, of which Hume said, 
“that it admitted of no answer,’ 
although it produced no conviction. 
If the pretensions of philosophy are 
admitted at all, Mr, Lewes tells us 
that Berkeley is irrefutable, “ He 
failed, as the greatest philosophers 
of all times have failed, not’ because 
he was weak, but because philoso- 
phy was impossible,” says the his- 
torian of philosophy. The book, a 
small octavo volume, never came 
to a second edition so long as its 
author lived, but yet became at 
once sufficiently known to win him 
some fame, and to puzzle the brains 
of the philosophical world. | “Mr. 
Berkeley published, a.p. 1710, at 
Dublin, the metaphysie notion that 
matter was not a. real thing,” says 
Whiston in the ‘Memoirs of Dr. 
Clarke’; “nay, that the common 
opinion of its reality was ground- 
less, if not ridiculous. He was 
pleased to send Dr. Clarke and my- 
self, each of us, a book, After we 
had both perused it, I went to Dr. 
Clarke and discoursed with him 
about it to this effect, that I, be- 
ing not a metaphysician, was not 
able to answer Mr, Berkeley’s subtle 
premises, though I did not at all 
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believe his absurd conclusion. I 
therefore desired that ‘he, who was 
deep in such subtleties, but did not 
appear to believe Mr. Berkeley’s 
conclusions, would answer him}; 
which task he deélined.” Thos 
the young ‘Irishman splintered 
his lance upon the world without 
finding ‘any immediate champion 
to do battle with him. There was 
a pause of consternation in” that 
misty, doubtful, uncertain sphere. 
The old philosophy “ did not ‘ap- 
ar to believe,” but “declined the 
task” of replying. It was some 
time before it found breath and 
courage enough even to acknow- 
ledge the challenge. 
or two years after this the 
oung Fellow of Trinity remained 
in Dublin, no doubt doing his work 
with the joyful energy of his youth 
and enthusiastic temperament. 
During this time “the principles 
inculcated in’ Mr. Locke’s two trea- 
tises on Government seem to have 
turned his attention to the doe 
trine of passive obedience,” says his 
biographer, “in support of which 
he printed the substance of three 
Commonplaces delivered. by him 
that year in the College chapel.” 
He himself explains this publication, 
by way of preface, with a mixture of 
that lofty optimism ‘which distin- 
guishes all his thoughts, and which 
so often carries men of his stamp, in 
their very pursuit of the highest good, 
into conjunction with the meanest 
tyrannies—with that frank straight- 
forward opposition to the great an- 
tagonist he had chosen for himself, 
which is equally’ characteristic of 
the man. The age was not favour- 
able to the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience; all its political order, in 
short, was founded upon a flat and 
practical contradiction of the theory. 
So far from passively obeying, Eng- 
land had but lately expelled her 
hereditary monarch, had set im suc- 
cession two daughters of the exiled 
king upon his throne, and was now 
plotting the introduction of an al- 
together new family of rulers, leav- 
ing the old in ‘banishment, in ‘the 
hope that her new lords would do 
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her ‘will instead of: demanding’ of 
her” that©'she ‘should do theirs, 
Right or’ wrong, ‘such was~ thé 
principle ‘rooted deeply by ‘recent 
events in the heart of the nation, 
An opposite opinion meant ‘at that 
moment Jacobitism, revolutionism, 
avything but devotion to the powers 
that be.’ In short; the title of the 
powers then’ actually existing’ to 
the ‘obedience and devotion of the 
people was of so unreal a! character 
that such a’ treatise at such @ 
time looked very much like either 
rebellion or’ nonsense; Berkeley, 
however, meant it as neither. This 
is how he explains his curious ex- 
position of duty :— 


“That an absolute passive obedience 
ought not to be paid to any civil power, 
but, that . submission to government 
should be measured and limited by the 
prae good of society; and that, there- 
ore, subjects may lawfully resist the 
supreme authority in those cases where 
the public good sball plainly seem to 
require it—nay, that it is their duty to 
do so, inasmuch as they are all under 
an indispensable obligation to 
the common interest: these atid the like 
notions, which I eannot help thinking 
pernicious to ‘mankind | and 
to right reason, having of ate years 
been industriously cultivated and set in 
the most advantageous lights. by men 
of parts and learning, it seemed neces- 
sary to arm the youth of our University 
against them, and take care they go into 
the world well principled ; o not 
mean obstinately prejudiced in favour 
of a party, but, from a nearly acqnaint- 
ance with their duty, and the clear 
rational ground of it, determined to 
such practices as may speak them good 
Christians and loyal subjects.” 


Perhaps nobody but an Trishman 
could have sent forth in perfect 
good faith at such a crisis a work 
of such a kind. Queen Anne was 
sinking towards her end, It ‘was 
the general meaning and expectation 
that the new family, with no claims 
whatever upon obedience of 
the nation, should be set in her 
place; and it is little wonder that 
this whimsical big’ bull ‘should have 
been afterwards produced against 
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Berkeley, when he was recom- 
mended for promotion to the new 
Majesties. In the long-run, happi- 
ly, it did him no harm; nor is there 
e least trace that he had any inten- 
tion of turning the eyes of the young 
fervid English-Irish community to- 
wards the exiled Stuarts, who alone, 
sacred in their divine right, could 
have any claim upon the passive 
obedience of their hereditary sub- 
jects. His aim was honestly to 
prove “that there is an absolute 
unlimited non-resistance or passive 
obedience due to the supreme 
power, wherever placed in any na- 
tion ;” and unappalled by the amaz- 
ing contradiction of circumstances 
around him, he worked out his theory 
with a calm as perfect as if the 
social order of the empire had never 
been disturbed. ‘A few months 
after this publication, he went 
to England for the first time, and 
was received with enthusiasm. 
The whole gut'ld of literature 
scems to have opened its arms to 
the young philosopher, Steele on 
the one side, and Swift on the 
other, brought him into the heart 
of all, the society: of the day, 
Addison; at this or a subsequent 
time, was so much interested in 
him that he took the trouble of 
bringing about a meeting at his 
own house between him and Dr. 
Clarke, in order to the discussion 
and reconciliation, if possible, of 
their different views. Pope writes 
to him that “my Lord Bishop 
Atterbury was very much con- 
cerned at missing you yesterday,” 
and entreats him to “ provide your- 
self of linen and other necessaries 
sufficient for the week; for as I take 
ou to be almost the only friend 
have that is above little 
vanities of the town, I expect you 
may be able to renounce it for one 
week, and to make trial how you 
like my Tusculum, because I assure 
you it is no less yours, and hope 
you will use it as your own country- 
villa in the ensuing season.” Attet- 
bury himself, a more congenial 
spirit, adds his praise of the young 


adventurer in terms. which seem 
high-flown to the sober ears of 
posterity. “So much learning, so 
much knowledge, so much _inno- 
eence, and such humility, I did not 
think had been the. portion of any 
but angels till I saw this gentle. 
man,” says the Bishop. Thus,’ uni« 
versally admired and adopted by 
the wits, the young man’s short 
career “in town” must have been 
@ continued triumph. He _pub- 
lished there the ‘Three Dialogues 
between Hylas and Philonous,’ in 
which his new system of philo- 
hy was once more set forth and 
elucidated to the world. The form 
of dialogue was one which pleased 
the age; but it has radical disad- 
vantages at all times, and especi- 
ally when dealing with a subject 
so difficult, The reader cannot 
but feel that the hapless inter- 
locutor, set up there to be driven 
into one corner after another, com- 
pelled to jmake the most damagi 
admissions, and finally beaten =. | 
triumphed over, is in every poms 
a man of straw, rather enfeebling 
than strengthening, with his weak’ 
objections, the strain of the argu> 
ment; nor are the dialogues so 
readable (although so evidently in- 
tended to be more readable) as, the 
grave work which preceded them, 
What with this publication, and 
his warm reception by society, 
Berkeley's short stay in London 
must have been sufficiently full. 
He is said to have written several 
papers for the ‘Guardian,’ only 
one of which, however, can be 
identified as his. He was intro- 
duced and recommended specially, 
it would seem, by Swift, who was 
one of his many friends, to that 
strange hero of romance the Earl 
of Peterborough, then about to start 
upon a mission as Ambassador 
to the Court of Sicily and other 
Italian States, and . became his 
secretary and chaplaiu. In the 
snite of this remarkable and eccen- 
trie personage Berkeley. left philo- 
sophy and England, and went out, 
wandering on en errant course 
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which lasted for years, abroad. into 
the world. He was still but nine- 
and-twenty, and. yet this is some- 
thing like the end of his purely 
philosophical career.’ Hereafter 
the young man, afloat in the full 
tide of life, finds other pieces of 
work to do, and matters thrown 
into his hands of which he had not 
dreamed. His intellect on 
in ‘the activity inseparable from 
such a nature; but the ‘silence and 
the leisure have gone from him. 
Henceforward he isin a busier 
scene, amid influences more urgent 
and less subtle. And we do -not 
suppose that any other philosopher 
has proved himself capable of thus 
setting his mark upon the most 
difficult of all sciences, and turn- 
ing its stream into a new channel, 
before he had even attained the 
maturity of manhood. This Berke- 
ley did while still. under thirty; 
and therealter went upon his way, 
not to forget or abandon the spec- 
ulations of his youth, but yet to 
play the part of a man in a world 
too busy for philosophers, and. to 
demonstrate what foree of health- 
ful vitality, what stout service and 
helpfulness, could exist in the pro- 
phet of Idealism, the destroyer of 
matter, the exponent of what, to 
so many sober-minded critics, has 
seemed the most fantastic of all 
creeds. 

The young Irishman, thus setting 
out upon his travels with a reputa- 
tion already at a height which only 
one or two men in a century ever 
gain —with manners and morals 
so high that only among the angels 
had Bishop Atterbury hoped to be- 
hold the like of him—with “every 
virtue under heaven” attributed to 
him by the most satirical of poets,— 
was, in addition to all this, endow- 
ed with that beauty ‘of form and 
face which does not always accom- 
pany beauty of character. He: was 
‘a handsome man, with a counten- 
ance full of meaning and benignity, 
remarkable for great . strength »of 
limbs, and of a very rtobust eon- 
stitution.” A natural, genial, joy- 
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ous young soul, the very best and 
highest. type of the adventurer 
going blithely out to face the world 
and seek his fortune; and yet al- 
ready the author of works, one of 
which had “made an epoch. in 
science,” and the other an epoch 
in metaphysics! Such wonders 
happen but rarely in this limited 
world. It is evident that he carrried 
all that weight of learning lightly as 
a flower, ~? went _ with the 
simplicity of genius, of oppor- 
seakes of speaking French, -and 
mricng such letters to his “ dear 
om” as any young Irish chaplain 
on his travels might have. written. 
He was a week on the road between 
Calais and Paris in. the ‘ 
but having “good co y,” did 
not mind. He was dazzled by. the 
eur of everything he saw. in 
aris, finding there ‘“ splendour and 
riches” to pass belief, .but; “ has 
some reasons to decline epeaking of 
the country or villages that I saw 
as I came along.” These reasons, 
as he afterw permits us (to 
divine, were “the poverty and dis- 
tress,” which he sadly allows to be 
enough “ to spoil, the mirth of any 
one who feels the sufferings of his 
fellow-creatures ;” for we must not 
forget that it was the eighteenth 
century, and those awful seeds of 
Oppression and wretchedness which 
produced the Revolution were al- 
realy germinating. “I ‘cannot 
help observing,” he says, “that the 
Jacobites have little to hope, and 
others little to fear, from that 
reduced nation. The king, indeed, 
looks as if he wanted neither meat 
nor drink, and, his palaces are .in 
good repair, but through the land 
there is a different face of things.” 
Evidently to the traveller matters 
appeered too serious to be talked of ; 
and yet some eighty years passed 
before the awful explosion came | 
“I was present,’ he adda, “at a 


disputation in the Sorbonne, which, 


indeed,, had much of the French 
fire in it;” and he goes on. to say 
that he was about “to visit Father 
Malebranche, and discourse him on 
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certain points.” Of this meeting 
a curious story is told. The priest 
was’ in his cell when the young 
clergyman, heretic in more than 
religious faith, went to see him. 
He was discovered “cooking in a 
small pipkin a medicine for a dis- 
order “with which he was tlen 
troubled—an inflammation on the 
lungs. ‘The conversation naturally 
turned on our author’s system, of 
which ‘the other had received some 
knowledge from a translation just 
published. But the issue of his 
debate proved tragical to poor 
Malebranche. In the heat of dis- 
putation’ he raised his voice so 
high, and gave way so freely to the 
natural impetuosity of a man of 
arts and a Frenchman, that he 
brought on himself a violent in- 
erease of his disorder, which carried 
him off a few days after.” Thus 
Malebranche died of Berkeley in 
the most curious,  tragi-comic 
way; and indeed few contrasts 
eould be more striking than that of 
the old French~ priest in his cell, 
with his pipkin and his cough, 
shrill and worn, yet impetuous still, 
and the strapping young Fellow 
of Trinity, with the fresh winds 
blowing about him, and all his 
—, powers in full vigour. 
e was a month m Paris, and 
made full use of his time; and his 
power of conversing with his fellow- 
travellers, and. understanding dis- 
utations at the Sorbonne, full of 
eneh fire, is not one of the least 
of his acquirements. There are, 
alas! many fellows. of colleges, men 
full of philosophy and fine attain- 
ment, who even in these travelling 
days might ‘be found to hesitate at 
such a test. 
From Paris the travellers went 
on to Italy, daring the dangers of 
the Mont Cenis on New-Year’s 


Day—an experience which Berke- 
ley seems to have found appalling 
enough. “I can gallop day 
long; and sleep but three or four 
hours’ at night,” he writes, from 
the sunny ‘side of the Alps, to his 
dear Tom. The account of his 


travels contains, of ¢o n 
new to the modern ybodees deal 
he acknowledges,| even at’ that 
period, that “ Italy is an exhausted 
subject.” Yet he does not hesi 
to give a sketch of Ischia to Pope, 
—one of those little bare, yet.not 
unsuggestive, descriptions of’ :the 
‘delicious isle” in which the age 
abounded. To Dr. Arbuthndt, 
another of the friends his repy- 
tation had made for him among 
the wits, he sends his account of 
Vesuvius. Wherever he goes, it is 
with his eyes open, his mind intent 
30 the sight and und i 
all, This first expedition las 
not quite a year, but was imme- 
diately followed by a second, taken 
in charge of a pupil, a Mr, Ashe, son 
of the Bishop of Clogher, who had 
previously been. Provost.of Trini 
College. Between these two expedi- 
tions he had a fever, of which Ar- 
— wees to Swift with friend- 
y playfulness, “ Poor philosopher 
Berkeley has now the idea of health, 
which was very hard to produce in 
him,” he says, ‘for he had an idea 


- of a strange fever on him, so . 


that it was very hard to destroy 
it by introducing a contrary one,” 
Thus his friends, with kindly jeers, 
smiled at the Idealist ; as indeed 
it has been his fate to be pursued 
with jeers, not. kindly, :from~ that 
time until now. 

He was absent for four years on 
his second expedition, and, it is ap- 
parent, made himself acquainted 
with the depths of Italy as few 
men can, even at the present day. 
Nor was he so much occupied with 
his travels as to abandon specula- 
tion. On his way home, stopping 
at Lyons in one of the many pauses 
of those slow journeys, he composed 
what his biographer calls ‘a curious 
tract, ‘De Motu,’ which he sent to 
the steyel Academy of Sciences + 
Paris, the subject bei ropose 
by that asses bly.” “Ths paper 
“Ooncerning Motion” was -after- 
wards published in London in the 
year 1721, and is in. perfect agrée- 
ment with the characteristic, strain 
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of Berkeléy’s pritonlpr his theory 
being that all motion centres in 
God, the one Great Mover of the 
tiniversé. Even these abstruse 
reasonings, however, though car- 
ried on in conjunction with the 
cares of a traveller, were not suffi- 
cient to occupy his many-sided in- 
télligence. In the same year, 1721, 
the period of the South Sea catas- 
oohe, the eager Irishman, full of 
interest and concern in everythin 
that affected his country, sent fort 
‘An Essay towards Preventing the 
Ruin of Great Britain,’ which falls, 
with a mixture of quaint wisdom 
and simplicity, upon ears warped 
from the modesty of nature by 
those suggestions of ‘political econ- 
omy which were then unknown to 
the world. Berkeley’s cure for the 
evils of his country is that simplest, 
most indubitable, and yet most im- 
ossible of cures—that men should 
hasbetib better, wiser, and purer. 
“Whether the prosperity that pre- 
ceded or. the calamities that suc- 
ceeded the South Sea project have 
most contributed to our undoing,” 
he Says, “is not so clear a point as 
it is that we are actually undone 
and lost to all sense of our true in- 
terest: nothing lers than this could 
render it pardonable to have re- 
course to those old trite maxims 
concerning religion, industry, fru- 
gality, and public spirit, which are 
now forgotten, but, if revived and 
put in practice, may not only pre- 
vent our final ruin, but also render 
us @ more happy and flourishing 
poe than eyer.” The reader fol- 
ows the argument with a certain 
reverential amusement, if we may 
usé such words. This eighteenth 
century was the falsest and most 
artificial of ages, and yet what a 
depth of simplicity miust have lain 
in the heart of ‘a nation to which 
the philosopher could recommend, as 
to a primitive people, this noblest 
i a remedy! ‘Let every man 
ecome religious, modest, industri- 
ous, says the dreamer; where is 
the difficulty ? — apart from any 
national crisis, is not this every 


‘mati’s' duty, every man’s est 
interest ead all will come 


The succeeding practical suggest 
are even more utopian. ‘He thinks 
“ifthe poor-tax was fixed at a mic- 
dium in evéry parish, taken ‘from a 
Calculation of the last “ten years, 
atid raised for seven’ years by Act 
of Parliament, that sum (if the com- 
mon estimate be not very tig 4 
frugally and prudently laid out 

workhouses, would for evér ‘frée 
thé nation from the care ‘of provid- 
ing for the poor, arid at the same 
time considerably improve our 


‘manufactures, We’ might, by these 
of hae 


means, rid our streets 4 
gars;” he adds, in his simplicity, 
“even the children, the maimed, 
and the blind, might be put in the 
way of doing something for their 
livelihood. $ for the small num- 
ber of those who by age or infirmi- 
ties are utterly incapable of all em- 
etic they might be maintained 
y the’ labour of others; and the 
public ‘would receive no small ad- 
vantage from ‘thé industry of those 
who are now so great a burden and 
a ng to it.” 

ad the philosopher lived to see 
the dreaded and hated workhouse 
of our own day, how strangely 
would he have been surprised b 
the result of his suggestions! He 
goes on to imagine how the same 
tax, “continued three years longer,” 
might set our roads in order and 
render our rivers navigable} “so 
that in the space of years the 
Pe may be fe ever freed from 
a heavy tax, industry enc d, 
commerce facilitated, and the whole 
country improved”! Our genial 
reformer next proceeds to est 
“some reward or privilege to those 
who have a certain number of chil- 
dren,” and that the public should 
“inherit half the ‘unentailed ‘estates 
of all Who Gie unmarried of either 
sex”? Taxes u “dead bache- 
lors” he holds, with a delightful 
scorn of the creature, to bé “in no 
sort grievous to the subject”! “Nor 
does he let women altogether escape, 
though touching that chapter ‘with 
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a light hand, like the t gentle- 
man he was. He would have sump- 
tuary laws, restraining “ the luxury 
of dress which giveth a light be- 
haviour to our women.” He would 
have order taken with public amuse- 
ments, the drama reformed, the 
masquerade abolished. He would 
have “a pillar of infamy” to mark 
the memory of the swindler with 
an odious immortality. He would 
haye a “ parliament house, courts, of 
justice, royal palace, and other pub- 
lic edifices built” suitable to the 
dignity of the nation, with decora- 
tions of pictures and statues, in 
order “to transmit memorable 
things and persons to yostersty 
eo 5 way up new arts, employ 
many hands, and keep money cir- 
culating at home;” though this 
project, he fears, would “be laughed 
at as a vain affair, of great expense 
and little use to the public.” Last 
of all, he would encourage public 
spirit by “erecting an academy of 
ingenious men, whose employment 
it would be to compile the history 
of Great Britain, to make discourses 
proper to inspire men with a zeal 
for the public, and celebrate the 
memories of those who have been 
ornaments. to the nation, or done it 
eminent service. Not to mention,” 
he adds, with the quaint humour 
which now and then breaks in upon 
his grave ac gp sating “that this 
would improve our. language, and 
amuse certain busy spirits of the age 
wich, perhaps, would be no ill 

c Og 

This essay holds no such import- 
ant place among Berkeley’s works as 
we give it here; and yet we know 
nothing which more illustrates the 
spirit of the man. Bits of true wis- 
dom are in it, with interminglings of 
that fantastic theorising of which a 
“thinker” so called, seldom shakes 
himself absolutely free when he 
takes to planning for the:good of the 
outside world; yet how different, 
even in his most fantastic, moment, 
how modest and sober, is our Ideal- 
ist_in comparison with most intel- 


' lectual dreamers! He was in London 


at the time the essay was written, 
seeing around him on every side the 
consequences of the national mad- 
ness. And yet he wasin very fine 
company, and made much of in the 
brilliant world when he reappeared 
from time to time bringing ding 
with him, as it were, from the’ e 
of the earth. One of the places 
where he is most visible to us at 
this distance is in the litte philo- 
sophical parties which gathered 
round the Princess of Wales in her 
opposition Court in Leicester Fields. 
She gave the philosophers one even- 
ing in the week, and found recrea- 
tion in their learned talk. ‘“ Of this 
company were Dr, Clarke, Hoadley, 
Berkeley, and Sherlock. Clarke 
and Berkeley were generally con- 
sidered the principals in the debates 
that arose on these occasions; and 
Hoadley adhered to the former, as 
Sherlock did to the latter.” Thus 
they discussed and rediscussed— 
Caroline, with her bright eyes, look- 
ing on, with the ready interest and 
keen wit which distinguished her. 
To such a little oasis of brightness 
and social enjoyment our wandering 
hilosopher comes by times, gleam- 
ing out suddenly into the midst of 
the wit and the embroidery, But 
it never seems to have had the fas- 
cination for him that it had for 
Swift, nor did his lingering advance- 
ment and the unproductive charac- 
ter of royal friendship embitter the 
sweeter temper and gayer heart of 
Berkeley. it 
in 1721, as chaplain to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, without any apparent 
reluctance to leave the society even 
of Leicester Fields, and found there 
fortune and preferment sralins 
him of which, probably, he 
never dreamed, 

The fortune came in the most 
curious way from a woman uvhap- 
pily too well known to the world— 
the hapless and foolish creature 
whom Swift’s love and indifference 
drove to distraction snd death. 
Poor Vanessa, tragical, self-willed, 
despairing woman, had seen young 
Berkeley with her terrible hero in 


e went back to Ireland .- 
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1713, when she was at home and 
all was well with her; and in the 
rage and anguish of her deathbed, 
the unfortunate soul bethought her- 
self of the young man who seems 
to have touched all the world with 
a feeling of his goodness. She left 
her whole fortune—wildly indiffer- 
ent to her own kindred, wildly indig- 
nant with the man on whom she 
would fain have bestowed it—to be 
divided between Berkeley and an- 
other of her friends, though it was 
years since she had met the philo- 
sopher, and there seems to have 
been no special friendship between 
them. His share amounted to 
about £4000—no _ inconsiderable 
matter for a man without fortune. 
This curious incident does not seem 
to have made any breach in the 
friendship between himself and 
Swilt, which is remarkable enough. 
A year or two later the preferment 
came in the substantial shape of 
the deanery of Derry, which was 
worth £1100 a-year. By this time 
Berkeley was forty—not the most 
adventurous of ages. After long 
waiting, he had at length attained 
such @ climax of his temporal hopes 
as justified him in marrying and 
settling, as people say. Marry he 
did after a while, but the idea of 
“settling” was far from having any 
place in his mind. Not quite six 
months after his appointment to 
the deanery we find him once more 
setting out for England with the 
strangest errand. Not philosophy 
this time, which in most previous 
cases had been found quite com- 
patible with the strictest regard to 
@ man’s private interest. On the 
contrary, it was Quixotism of the 
wildest description, such as never 
philosopher had been known to be 
guilty of before. An idea had 
seized upon his busy brain more 
dangerous than any onslaught upon 
matter, It had occurred to him 
some fine day, no one knows how— 
in the learned babble of Leicester 
Fields perhaps, or on the Italian 
hills, or amid the salt spray on the 
shores of his own island—to think 
VOL, CV.—NO. DOXXXIX, 


of certain ignorant savages far aw 
over the seas, where a new 

empire seemed forming on the shores 
of America, America itself was hid- 
den in the mists of the future, and 
no premonition warned Dean Ber- 
keley of that immeasurable Yankee 
nation which was so soon to come 
into being. It was “a scheme for 
converting the savage Americans to 
Christianity” that began to work in 
his teeming brain. The unhappy Red 
men, so dwindled, so miserable and 
hopeless, bore an interest then which 
it seems now strange to contem- 
plate. Nobody knew how they were 
to be swallowed up and pushed 
out of their places; and men had al- 
ready dimly opened their eyes to 
the value of that great continent as 
a place big enough and rich enough 
to supply room for the overflowings 
of the mother country, however 
vast these overflowings might be. 
And in this case, how important 
was it to conciliate, and c pi | 
and Christianise the native race 
To be sure there were but two 
things to do—that, or exterminate 
them; and extermination had not 
dawned upon any mind as the pre- 
ferabie alternative as yet. Accord- 
ingly, the new Dean is scarce warm 
in his seat before this idea, howso~ 
ever conceived or suggested, be- 
gins to work so strong’ in him 
that he cannot rest. Derry and 
£1100 a-year, and all the advantages 
of place and position, become as 
nothing in comparisen with those 
savage Americans. Yet there is a 
certain siatesmanlike ealm even in 
his fervour. It is no wild solitary 
expedition on which he longs to 
set out. His scheme is to a 
staff with him—to go accompanied 
with his brotherhood, a colony of 
evangelists. Their work was to be 
done by means of “a college to be 
erected in the Summer ds, 
otherwise called the Isles of Ber- 
muda.” In 1725 he published his 
plan for this expedition. He him- 
self was to resign his appoi 


ntment 
and become head of the on 
the megnificent stipend a olen 
B 
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dred pounds a-year; and his elo- 
quence and enthusiasm had so won 
‘upon his friends, that no less than 
three young Fellows of his Univer- 
sity declared themselves willing to 
accompany him, abandoning ll 
their prospects. To gain an endow- 
ment for this college, Berkeley set 
out in the end of armed with 
all the recommendations his friends 
could give him, to men powerful 
in. Church and State, ere is 
one of these commendatory lettérs, 
which not only throws the vivid 
light of personal revelation upon 
Berkeley, but reveals out of the 
darkness, in one of his softest mo- 
ments, a tragical figure, still more 
remarkable and universally known 
than himself. The letter is address- 
ed to Lord. Carteret, then Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and it is Swift 
who writes :— 


“3d of September 1724.—There is a 
gentleman of this kingdom just gone for 
England—it is Dr. George Berkeley, Dean 
of Derry, the best preferment among us, 
being worth about £1100 a-year. He 
takes the Bath in his way to London, 
and will of course attend your Excel- 
lency, and be presented, I suppose, by 
his friend, my Lord Burlington; and 
because I believe you will choose out 
some very idle minutes to read this 
letter, perhaps you may not be ill en- 
tertained with some account of the man 
.and his errand. He was a Fellow in the 
‘University here, and, going to England 
‘very young, about thirteen years ago, 
‘he became the founder of a sect there 
called the Immaterialists, by the force 
«of a very curious book on that subject. 
Mr. Smalridge and many. other emi- 
ment persons were his proselytes, I 
sent him secre and chaplain to 
Sicily with my d Peterborough ; 
and upon his Lordship’s return, Dr. 
Berkeley spent above seven years in 
travelling over most parts of Europe, 
but chiefly through every corner of 
Italy, Sieily, and other islands. When 
he came back to England he found so 
many friends that he was effectually re- 
commended to the Duke of Grafton, by 
whom he was lately made Dean of Derry. 
Your Excellency will be frightened 
when I tell you all this is but an intro- 
duction, for 1 am now to mention his 
errand. He is an absolute philosopher 
with regard to money, titles, and 
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poet, and for three years past 

mn struck with a notion of foundi 
a University at Bermuda, by a 
from the Crown. He has seduced séve. 
tal of the hopefullest young clergymen 
and others here, many of them well 
Sem for, and all of them ‘in the 
airest way of preferment; but in Eng- 
land his conquests are greater, and [ 
doubt will spread very far this winter, 
He showed me a little tragt which he 
designs to publish, and there your Ex- 
cellency will see his whole scheme of a 
life academic-philosophie of a coll 
founded for Indian scholars and mis 
sionaries, where he most exorbitantly 
proposeth a whole hundred pound a- 
year for himself, forty pounds for ‘a fel- 
low, and ten for a student. His heart 
will break if his deanery be not taken 
from him and left at your Excelleney’s 
disposal. I discourage him by the cold- 
ness of courts and ministers, who will 
interpret all this as. impossible and a 
vision, but nothing will do. And 
therefore I do humbly entreat your 
Excellency either to use such _persua- 
sions as will keep one of the first men 
in this kingdom for learning and virtue 
quiet at home, or assist him by your 
credit to compass his romantic de- 
sign, which, however, is very noble and 
generous, and directly proper for a great 
person of your excellent education to 
encourage.” 


Berkeley’s pamphlet, which was 
published early in the ensuing year, 
sets forth at length all the necessity 
and advantage of this wonderful 
scheme. He begins by lamenting 
“that there is at this day little 
sense of religion, and a most noto- 
rious corruption of manners in the 
English colonies settled on the con- 
tinent of America and the islands,” 
and that “the Gospel hath hither- 
to made but a very inconsiderable 
progress among the neighbouring 
Americans, who still continue in 
much the same ignorance and barbar- 
ism in which we found them above 
a hundred years ago.” After sum- 
ming up the causes of this condition 
of affairs, one of which he describes 
as the mean qualifications, both in 
learning and morals, of the clergy, 
who are, in many cases, .‘ the very 


dregs and refuse”. of jthe, Church, 


he propounds. his plan—a_ plan 
which has been adopted in recent 
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days with at least as much ‘success, 
we believe, as has attended any 
other missionary scheme—of train- 
ing young natives as missionaries to 
their countrymen. Conjoined with 
this was the prospect of being ‘able 
to educate “ the youth of our Eng- 
lish plantations” to fill the colonial 
churches ; but it was on the savages 
evidently that Berkeley had set 
his heart. Religion : is failing, he 
thinks, in the Old World. “In 
Europe the Protestant religion hath 
of late years considerably lost 
ground, and America seems the 
likeliest place wherein to make up 
for what hath been lost in Europe.” 
High dreams of a continent evan- 

ised and a new world brighten- 
ing into Christianity rise to his 
mind as he speaks, Nor is’ the 
scheme without iis intermixture of 
romance, It was in’ “ the Summer 
Islands” the college was to be 
lianted—its principal with one 
andred a-year, its fellows with 
forty: “Several ‘gentlemen,” «he 
says, “in all respects very well qua- 
lified, and in possession of good 
a and fair prospects ‘at 
ome,” were ready to engage im it 
—“to dedicate the remainder of 
their lives to instructing the youth 


of America and prosecuting theirown : 


studies in a retirement. so sweet and 
80 secure.” Rock-encircled islands, 
so defended by nature that foe or 
irate eould not come near’ them, 
vishly supplied with all that na- 


trade, yet with a little navy” of 
sloops coming and going between 
them and the world; a vast: sea 
sround, which cools the hot breezes 
‘and softens the northern winds; a 
climate “like the latter end’ ofa 
fine May ;” tall cedars to shelter 
the orange-trees; the calm of phi- 


losophy, the light of love (for was - 
about to 


not the. missionary 
be married?), a splendid aim and 
® hundred pounds a-year! dt’ was 
the most wonderful combination 
which ever presented itself ito ip 
dreamer’s eye; a “bower ' of, bliss, 
an academic grove, and at thesame 


time regeneration of the earth and 

rs mag At to Se * won- 
r the fer an bh 

St. Jeeaeala like a a) 

struggled to get rid of the rich 


prize’ of his deanery; its wealth 
stipend and dignified leisure. He 
got ‘his will so far as words went: 
after a long and tedious struggle he 
attained to a charter for his college 
and a (promised) grant of £20,000. 
His heart was so moved by his suc: 
cess, that, so far as we are informed, 
for the only’ time in his life’ Ber- 
keley burst into song. His “ suc- 
cess drew from our author,” says his 
biographer, “a beautifal» copy of 
verses, in ‘which another’'age will 
acknowledge the old conjunction 
of the propheti¢ character with 
that of the to have again 
taken place.” How far’ 
would have consented to the realis- 
ation of his hopes as carried out in 
the strangely-different fashion in- 
tended by Providence is'a different 
question; but yet the verses have 
enough of that strange mixturé of 
blindness ‘and insight. which we 
call the prophetic ty, to merit 
a place in the record of his:life:— 
“ Vanses on THe Prosrrct oF PLantina Aats 
“The Mase, disgusted at an gge and citme 
Barren of every glorious theme, ' 
In distand lands now waits a bettet time, 
Producing subjects worthy'fame, == * 


“In happy climes, where “from ‘the genial 
ture needs; tranquilly' free, from | 


eun 
virgin earth, such scenes ensne, 

of art by nature seems outdone, 
fancied beauties by the true: 


pee 


“In happy climes, the seat of innecené¢e, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules,. - 
Where men shall. not impose for truth or 


“ithe pedantry of conrts and edbodls : rare 
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“Westward the course of empire takes its 
way; 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time's noblest offspring is its last.” 


It is strange that these verses 
should never have been suggested 
by any enterprising American as 
the national anthem of the new 
empire—curiously falsified so far 
as Berkeley’s meaning went, yet 
taking, like so many other bits of 
unconscious prophecy, a wonderful 
signification of their own. 

On the Ist of August, 1728, 
Berkeley was married to Anne 
Foster, a daughter of the Speaker 
of the Irish Teme of Commons— 
a lady, as he himself says in the 
quaint phraseology of the time, 
“whose humour and turn of mind 
mg me —, anything I 

ow in the whole sex.” On the 
6th of September the pair set sail 
from Gravesend upon their amaz- 
ing mission. Mr. James and Mr. 
Dalton, two young men of fortune; 
a Mr. Smilert or Smibert, “an in- 
—— painter;” and a cousin of 

rs. Berkeley's, “my Lady Han- 
cock’s daughter,” made up the lit- 
tle party. Berkeley tovk with him 
“a pretty large sum of money of 
his own property, and a collection 
of books “for the use of his intended 
library.” Thus the wild enter- 
prise was actually carried out with 
such defiance of prudence and such 
devotion toa purpose as perhaps no 
mature man newly married, and 
with the responsibilities of indi- 
vidual life upon him, ever mani- 
fested before. He was now over 
forty, an vwunenthusiastic age, and 
the position which he thus aban- 
doned must have been, both in in- 
come and rank, fully up to his 
highest hopes. Nevertheless the 
hiloso set sail, America shin- 
before-him in a haze of coming 
splendour, the empire of the future, 
“Time’s noblest” offspring” We 
fear America has proved ungrate- 
ful as well in the present advanced 


state of her hi as in the im- 
mediate restilt of Berkeley's mis- 


sion, and has not added, as she 
Ought, the name of this early and 
fervid believer in her destiny to her 
beadroll of saints and heroes, 

But the little mission never got 
to Bermuda. The party went to 
Rhode Island, and took up its re- 
sidence in Newport, a town “ cons 
taining about six thousand souls, 
the most thriving, flourishin Place 
in all America for its bigness.” In 
this small community Berkeley 
found “four sorts of Anabapti 
besides Presbyterians, Quakers, In- 
dependents, and many of no pro- 
fession at all,” but all living in 
tolerable peace and quiet, and all 
agreed, or politely professing to be 
so, that the Church of England was 
the second-best. Here he purchased 
land and built a farmhouse, mean- 
ing to make of his new property 
a stock farm to supply the future 
college at Bermuda. But the 
months passed wearily on, and the 
first flush of hope wavered, and 
the promised Government 
without which nothing could be 
done, was not forthcoming. Anxi- 
ous letters, full of increasing 
came from the troubled mi:sionary. 
Though he threw himself at once 
into clerical work in his temporary 
abode, it was work with no satis- 
faction in it. If this were to be 
all, he could not but bethink him- 
self that “upon all private ac- 
counts I should like Derry better 
than New England.” His friends, 
wearying too of the quiet of New- 

ort and the suspense, went off to 

ton, and upon various expedi 
tions. There his first child. was 
born, and “a great joy” to him 
“ Among all my delays. and. disap- 
poiutments, I thank God,” he says, 
with quaint sobriety, “I bave two 
domestic comforts that are very 
agreeable, my wife and my little 


‘son, both which exceed my expec- 


tations, and fully answer all my 
wishes.” But yet nowwithstunding 
these solaces, even Berkely’s stout 
heart be; to fail, His letiers 
convey idea to us of a man 
on a headland straining his eyes 
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out to sea for ships. which will not 
come. The winds blow him chance 
bits of news in an. irregular, half 
reliable way. Now it is that one 
of the. men whose co-operation he 
had hoped for, has been made a 
bishop at home, which calls from 
him an impatient sigh of congratu- 
lation, “sinceIl doubt we are not 
likely to see him in this part of 
the world.” Now it is the heart- 
sickening tidings that a ship has 
been cast away with letters on 
board, which probably would have 
brought consolation. But consola- 
tion in the shape of his £20,000, 
Berkeley was not destined to. re- 
ceive. With his wife only stand- 
ing by him, and his baby to amuse 
him, and his ear continually on the 
strain for such echoes from Eng- 
land as might come across the sea, 
the indomitable soul set to work 
again, and produced, by way of oc- 
cupation to his anxious leisure, the 
‘Minute Philosopher,’ a book in- 
tended for the refutation of the 
freethinkers of his time. It was 
“written in a series of dialogues 
on the model of Plato,” and con- 
tained—besides a long strain of 
close and powerful argument, which 
of course, in the change which has 
come over scepticism, as, well as 
other modes of thought, is little 
better than a fossil at this time— 
one pleasant quaint indications 
of the manners of the day, the 
“ dishes of tea,” in which even free- 
thinkers seemed to delight, and 
the little landscapes, quaint com- 
positions, like the pretty artificial 
background of one of Stothard’s 
engravings, where they meet the 
virtuous rustic, and find all their 
skill and cleverness crumble to no- 
thing before him, Such was the 
fashion of the age; and nothing can 
more clearly manifest the Siffer- 
ence between that period and. our 
own, than the contrast between the 
freethinker as set forth by Berke- 
ley, who was himself a man of the 
world, and knew what. he was de- 
scribing—professed . libertine and 
scoffer, setting pleasure high above 


virtue, and almost professedly de- 
nying God in order te be of 
the restraints of His law—and the 
pious, even pictistic, doubter. of our 
own time, with his high morality 
and his tender con-cience,. Berke- 
ley knew of no such refined, and 
wonderful being. His _Alciphron 
and Lysicles are fine gentlemen, 
“bloods”, of the fullest flavour. 
And yet this is how (being ona 
visit in the, country) they manage 
their meetings: “As we sat rouud 
the tea-table, in a summer parlour 
which.looks into the garden, Alci- 
phrow, »after the first dish, turned 
down his cup, and, reclining back 
in his chair, proceeded as fol- 
lows-—”"! How conical. are, the 


little changes of manner and. cus- 


tom which a century makes; and 
how much more than comical, how 
amazing, the difference in senti- 
ment and thought! 

But in the mean time no news or 
bad news came from England, The 
money from which the endowment 
of the Bermuda College was to have 
come was otherwise eppropriated; 
and Sir Robert Walpole, on. being 
finally appealed to, made answer, 
that of course the money would be 
paid aa soon as suited the public con- 
venience, but, as a friend, he counsell- 
ed Dean Berkeley to returu home and 
not to await that far-off conti > 
Thus the whole chivalric scheme 
broke down. Berkeley had wasted 
four years in the blank existence of 
the little New England town, had 
“expended much of his private 
property,” and spent infinite exer- 
tions and hopes in, vain, <A _,long 
pared before his actual setting-out 

ad been swallowed up m negotia- 
tions. to. obtain this futile charter 
and unpaid, grant. He gave up, on 
the whole, some seven years of the 
flower and, prime of his life to the 
scheme thus cruelly and treacher- 
ously rendered abortive. It is so 
that England treats the generous 
movements and avterapter self-de- 
votion of her sons. it been a 
fac or a plantation, there might 
have some hope for Berkeley ; 
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but a college with only ideal ad- 
vantages, mere possibilities of in- 
fluence and evangelisation,—what 
was that to Walpole, or to the 
slumbrous prosaic nation over which 
he ruled? A_ generation later, 
indeed, = Utopia ee Summer 
Islands, it been n might 
have been of use to Paglana but 
there have been few statesmen in 
our island of more generous temper 
than that of the Jewish king, who 
was ‘satisfied that there should be 
peace in his ‘ime. . Berkeley re- 
turned in 1732 to England, his 
hopes over, so far as the New World 
was coneerned, his. deanery gone 
in the Old World, his money spent, 
and the cares of a growing family 
upon him. Had he but contented 
himself with pleasant Derry and 
his £1100 a-year, as any other phi- 
losopher would! But here our 
Idealist stands alone among philo- 
sophers, and in avery siaall mino- 
rity even among men. One friend 
he had who understood and appre- 
ciated the man. Queen Caroline, 
herself advanced from Leicester 
Fields to the full glory of St 
James's, lost no time in doing what 
@ queen could do to compensate 
him for his failure. But even 
queens in England cannot do every- 
thing they will, and it was two years 
before Berkeley was provided for. 
At the end of that time he became 
Bishop of Cloyne, and returned for 
the remainder of his active life to 
his native country, henceforward to 
employ all the powers of his intel- 
lect for its advantage, and to spend, 
in comparative obscurity and un- 
ceasing beneficent genial work, the 
latter half of his days. 

Nothing can be more curious, 
especially at the present moment, 
than the incidental light thrown 
upon the Ireland of a. century ago 
by the life of such a man. It 


would be difficult to coneeive any- 
thing more unlike the Ireland which 
plays so large a part in the political 
world to-day. -At that time no- 
body had so much as begun to 
think of the rights or wrongs of 
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the nation, though it possessed ‘that 
highest of su Bed advantages— 
an actual. Parliament of its own, 
We have already said that in Bish. 
op Berkeley’s own character there 
is so much of the traditio 
Trishman that. it is difficult to avoi 
identifying him with the countr 
in which he was born; and y 
everything in his biography, as in’ all 
contemporary works, goes to prove 
how entirely distinct was the native 
race from the English colony which 
ruled and represented it. The 
Trish are not much more to Ber- 
-keley than were the Red men whom 
he had so longed to preach to. They 
occupied, it would seem, a position 
not’ dissimilar. They were: savages, 
to whom a benevolent protecting 
colonist was kind, teaching them 
the first principles of social econo- 
my, and elementary rules of pru- 
dence and self-interest ;—and whom 
a bad colonist was correspondingly 
hard upon as a an abject and in- 
ferior race, e schemes that were 
current in the island for introduc- 
ing manufactures and industries of 
various descriptions—the great so- 
ciety which distributed flax-seed 
and lent tools, and coaxed the 
pitiful barbarian into helping him- 
self, bear all the character which 
attend the bringing in of civilisa- 
tion in the savage corners of the 
earth. Paddy himself, our old 
witty well-beloved friend, does not 
seem to have had any existence 
when Bishop Berkeley wrote the 
‘Querist,’ or when Chesterfield set 
up an anxious and short-lived Vice- 
Regality at Dublin, and Mr. Prior, 
the ‘ dear Tom” of Berkeley's let- 
ters, established his society. At that 
day he was a wild aboriginal man, 
no gleam of his natural genius hav- 
ing yet shone — his uncouth 
guise—as unlike the Paddy brought 
ito knowledge (we suppose) by 
Miss Edgeworth, as is the factious 
and irrepressible Irishman of the 
moment. And = certainly, if | it 
were wanted to prove the  bene- 
ficial action which a Protestant 
bishop might exercise in such & 
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country, no better example could 
be found than that of the Bisho 
of, Cloyne. When, thus settl 
ermanently in his. own island, 
erkeley devoted himself to its 
interests with all the enthusiasm of 
his nature. Probably his episcopal 
work was not very engrossing. 
The year after his installation in 
his bishopric the ‘Querist’ was 
published in Dublin, Its object 
was a general exposition, not of the 
wrongs, but of the vices of Ireland, 
with many practical suggestions for 
their remedy, one of which was 
the establishment of a national 
bank. Industry, cleanliness, con- 
tent, and that honest work which 
is in so many cases to the Celt as 
to the savage rather a curse than a 
blessing, are what he recommends 
and urges with perpetual iteration. 


“Whether there ever was, is, or 
will be, an industrious native poor or 
an idle rich?” is the first question in 
the ‘Querist;’ and on this he rings 
the changes with infinite variety and 
wealth of illustration, ‘‘ Whether the 
bulk of our Irish natives are not kept 
from thriving by that cynical content 
in dirt and beggary which they possess 
toa degree beyond any other people in 
Christendom? Whether the creating 
of wants be not the likeliest way to 
produce industry in a people? And 
whether, if our peasantry were accus- 
tomed to eat beef and wear shoes, they 
would not be more industrious? Whe- 
ther Ireland alone might not raise 
hemp sufficient for the British navy? 
Whether the upper part of this people 
are not truly English by blood, lan- 
guage, religion, manners, inclination, 
and interest? Whether we are not as 
much Englishmen as the children of 
old Romans born in Britain were still 
Romans? ... Whether, if drunken- 
ness be a necessary evil, men may not as 
well drink the growth of their country ? 
‘ Whether there be upon earth any 
Christian or civilised people so beggarly, 
wretched, and destitute as the common 
Irish? .,. Whether there be any 
country in Christendom more capable 
of improvement than Ireland? Whether 
my countrymen are not readier at 
finding excuses than remedies? ... 
Whether it be not a new spectacle 
under the sun to behold in such a cli- 
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mate and such a goil, and under a 
gentle Government, so many 1 un- 
trodden, fields untilled, houses deso- 
late, and’ harids unemployed? . : . 


Whose fault is it if poor Ireland still 

continues poor f” 
This last pregnant question . has 

been handed on to us like so many 


of the others, and does not seem 
much nearer a reply now than in 
Bishop Berkeley's day. But it. is 
curious to see this perennial ques- 
tion ——— from the side of 
national compunction and a desire 
to mend. To think that neither a 
national bank, nor the distribution 
of flax'and hemp seed, nor the pro- 
motion of manutactures in general, 
should have brought any cure to 
the distracted country, would pro- 
bably have much perplexed the 
ardent philosopher, thus reasoning 
with his own people with all the 
heat and vehemence of an anxiety 
bordering on despair. Some time 
later he treated the same subject 
in a still more remarkable and in- 
dividual way, addressing, under the 
title of ‘A Word to the West,’ an 
eloquent remonstrance and exhor- 
tation to the Catholic priests of 
Ireland. Among all the remark- 
able productions of his genius there 
is none more remarkable than this, 
Indeed, Berkeley’s fame as a philo- 
sopher has but obscured the singu- 
lar exertions in the most practical 
of all fields of public labour which 
would of themselves have distin- 
guished any other man. The way 
in which he addresses “ your rever- 
ences,” with a dignified respect and 
full acknowledgment of their in- 
fluence, has been but too seldom 
emulated in Ireland. We are told 
in his biography that the pe 
returned “ their sincere and hearty 
thanks to the worthy author” in 
the ‘Dublin Journal,’ “ i 

him that they were determined to 
comply with every particular recom- 
mended in his address to the best 
of their power.” The kind of ad- 
vice thus given ne the Protestant 
Bishop, in his aeknowledged emi- 
nence as at once a of the 
highest reputation and a man 
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experienced in the world, to the 
homely priests of a country a 
thousand times poorer and more 
wretched then, than it is now, will 
be seen from the following ex- 
tracts :— 


"Be not startled, reverend sirs,” he 
begins, ‘“‘to find yourselves addressed 
by one of a different communion. We 
are indeed (to our shame be it spoken) 
more inclined to hate for those articles 
wherein we differ, than to love one ano- 
ther for those wherein we agree. But 
if we cannot extinguish, let us at least 
suspend our animosities; and, forget- 
ting our religious feuds, consider our- 
selves in the amiable light of country- 
men and neighbours, Why should dis- 
putes about faith interrupt the duties 
of civil life? or the different roads we 
take to heaven prevent our taking the 
same steps on earth? Do we not in- 
habit the same spot of ground, breathe 
the same air, and live under the same 
government? Why, then, should we 
not conspire in one to promote the 
common good of our country? We are 
all agreed about the usefulness of meat, 
drink, and clothes; and, without doubt, 
we all sincerely wish our poor neigh- 
bours were better supplied with them, 
Providence and nature have done their 
sak no country is better qualified to 
urnish the necessaries of life, and yet 
no ple are worse provided... . 
Whether it be from the heaviness of 
the climate, or from the Spanish and 
Seythian blood that runs in their veins, 
or whatever else may be the cause, 
there still remains in the natives of this 
island a remarkabie antipathy to labour. 
You, gentlemen, ean alone conquer this 
innate hereditary sloth. Do you then, 
as you love your country, exert your- 

ves, 

“The house of an Irish peasant is 
the cave of poverty—within you see a 

and a little straw; without, a heap 
‘ of children tumbling on the dunghill. 
Their fields and gardens are a lively 
counterpart of Solomon’s description in 
the Proverbs. .. . In every road the 
ragged ensigns of poverty are displayed. 
You often meet caravans of poor, whole 
families in a drove, without clothes 
to cover or bread to feed them, both 
which might be easily procured by mo- 
derate labor. They are encouraged 


in this vagabond life by the miserable 
hospitality they meet with in every cot- 
tage, whose inhabitants expect the same 
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kind reception in their turn when they be- 
come beggars, begging being the last re- 
fuge of these improvident creatures. . . . 
The Scythians were noted for wander- 
ing, and the Spaniards for sloth and 
pride. Our Irish are behind neither of 
these nations, from which they descend, 
in their respective characteristics. * Bet- 
ter is he that Jaboureth and aboundeth 
in all things than he that boasteth him- 
self and wanteth bread,’ saith the son 
of Sirach, but so saith not the Irishman, 
In my own family, a kitchen-wench 
refused to carry out cinders because 
she was descended from an old Irish 
stock.... At the same time, these proud 
people are more destitute than savages, 
and more abject than negroes. ... Hav- 
ing long observed and bewailed this 
wretched state of my countrymen, and 
the insufficiency of several methods set 
on foot to reclaim them, I have recourse 
to your reverences as the dernier resort. 
Raise your voices, reverend sirs, 
exert your ivfluence, show your author- 
ity over the multitude, by urging them 
to the practice of an honest industry, a 
duty necessary to all and required in 
all, whether Protestants or Roman 
Catholics, whether Christians, Jews, or 
Pagans.... When so many circum- 
stances provoke and animate your peo- 
ple to Jabour, when their private wants 
and the necessities of the public, when 
the laws, the magistrates, and the very 
country calls upon them, you cannot 
think it becomes you alone to be silent 
or hindmost in every project for pro- 
moting the public good. Why should 
you, whose influence is greutest, be 
the least active? Why should you, 
whose words are most likely to prevail, 
say least in the common cause ? 
“Perhaps it will be said, the dis- 
couragements attending those of your 
communion are a bar against all en- 
deavors for exciting them to a lauda- 
ble industry... . To this it may be 
answered that, admitting these con- 
siderations do in some measure damp 
industry and ambition in persons of a 
certain rank, yet they can be no let to 
the industry of poor people, or supply 
an argument against endeavouring to 
rocure meat, drink, and clothes, ... 
It will be alleged in excuse for this idle- 
ness, that the country people want en- 
couragement to labour, as not having a 
property in the lands, There is small 
encouragement, say you, for them to 
build or plant upon another's land, 
wherein they have only a temporary in- 
terest. To which I answer, that life 
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itself is but temporary ; that all tenures 
are not of the same kind; that the case 
of our English and the original Irish is 
equal in this respect ; and that the true 
aborigines or natural Trish are noted 
for want of industry in improving even 
on their own lands, ‘whereof they 
have both possession and property. 
... A tight house, warm apparel, and 
wholesome food, are sufficient motives 
tolabour, If all had them we should 
be a flourishing nation. ... 

“ But admitting even, for the various 
reasons above alleged, that it is impos- 
sible for our cottagers to be rich, yet 
it is certain they may be clean. Now, 
bring them to be cleanly and your 
work is half done. A little washing, 
serubbing, and rubbing bestowed on 
their persons and houses, would intro- 
duce a sort of industry, and industry in 
one kind is apt to beget it in another. 
Indolence in dirt is a terrible symptom, 
which shows itself in our lower Irish 
more perhaps than in any people on 
this side the Cape of Good Hope. I 
will venture to add, that, look through- 
out the kingdom, and you shall not find 
a clean house, inhabited by cleanly 
people, and yet wanting necessaries. 
That same spirit of industry that keeps 
folk clean being sufficient to keep them 
also in food and raiment. . . . 

“If you have any regard (as is not 
to be doubted) either for the souls or 
bodies of your people, or even for your 
own interest or credit, you cannot fail 
to inveigh against this crying sin of 
your country, . . . Were this but done 
heartily—would you but ‘be instant in 
season and out of season, reprove, re- 
buke, exhort,’ such is the ascendant you 
have gained over the people, that we 
might soon expect to see the good fruits 
thereof... . It stands upon you to 
act with vigour in this cause, and shake 
off the shackles of sloth from your 
countrymen, the rather because there 
be some who surmise that yourselves 
have put them on. Right or wrong, 
men will be apt to judge of your doc- 
trines by their fruits, It will reflect 
small honour on their teachers if, in- 
stead of honesty and industry, those of 
your communion are peculiarly distin- 
guished by the contrary qualities, or if 
the nation converted by the great and 
glorious St. Patrick should, above all 
other nations, be stigmatised and mark- 
edout as good for nothing. ... Many 
suspect your religion to be the cause of 
that notorious idleness which prevails 
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so generally among the natives of thia 
island, as if the Roman Catholic. faith 
was inconsistent with an honest dili., 
gence ina man’s calling, But whoever 
considers the great spirit of industry 
that reigns in Flanders and France, and 
even beyond the Alps, must acknow- 
ledge this to be a groundless suspicion. 
In Piedmont and Genoa, in the Mil- 
anese and the Venetian States, and 
indeed throughout all Lombardy, how 
well is the soil cultivated, and what 
manufactories of silk, velvet, paper, and 
other commodities flourish! To 
which I might add, that the person 
whose authority will be of the greatest 
weight with you, even the Pope him- 
self, is at this day endeavouring to put 
new life into the trade and manufac- 
tures of his country. Though I am in 
no secret of the Court of Rome, yet 
I will venture to affirm, that neither 
Pope nor Cardinals will be pleased to 
hear that those of their communion are 
distinguished above all others by sloth, 
dirt, and beggary ; or be displeased at 
your endeavouring to rescue them from 
the reproach of such an infamous dis- 
tinction.” 


It is unnecessary to apologise for 
quoting so largely from this extra- 
ordinary appeal at a moment when 
Ireland and its affairs are again m 
the ascendant, and when so graphie 
& picture of its condition a hundred 
years ago, and the relations then 
existing between the priesthood 
and people, is thus presented be- 
fore us. The Bishop dwells upon 
these relations with the most un- 
hesitating distinctness. He has no 
doubt of the power of “your rever- 
ences” to effect what reformation 
they please in the race so dutifully 
subject to them. Perhaps so strange 
an address was never written by a 
dignified ecclesiastic in one Church 
to the priesthood of another. Its 
candour and honesty and generous 
meaning seem, if we may trust the 
biographer of Berkeley, to have 
been understood and appreciated 
by the body to whom it was ad+ 
dressed. They are said to have 
acknowledged in the ‘Dublin Jour- 
nal’ that “in every page it con- 
tained a proof of the author's ex- 
tensive charity; his views are only 
towards the public good; the means 








he provideth are’ easily complied 
with; and his manner’ of treating 
persons in their circumstances so 
very singular, that they plainly show 
the good man, the polite gentleman, 
and the true patriot.” How far 
these sentiments came from the 
heart. it is of course impossible to 
tell, or whether there might not be 
some among their reverences who 
found the heretic Bishop’s advice 
impertinent and uncalled for; but 
nevertheless there it is, as curious 
a memorial of the age and the man 
as could well be found. Notwith- 
standing Berkeley’s philosophical 
understanding, his liberal mind 
and friendly ways of thinking, 
and experience of the world, it is 
evident that he looked upon the 
penal laws respecting Roman Ca- 
tholics as a matter of course, unal- 
terable, and founded on everlasting 
justice; just as he speaks with im- 
perturbable calm, and not the slight- 
est appearance even of a doubt as 
to the righteousness of the arrange- 
ment, about the slaves in the plan- 
tations. These simplest rules of 
natural justice did not, it is evident, 
im the smallest degree affect a mind 
80 open, so generous, so full of re- 
gard for his fellow-creatures, This 
is one of the mysteries of humanity 
which it is the most hard to elu- 
cidate. We are far from taking 
up the extreme side of those grvat 
questions, or of going wild, for in- 
stance, with rapture on that most 
doubtful and insoluble problem of 
negro emancipation, the practical 
difficulties of which are immense. 
As a question of expediency or even 
possibility, it is perhaps as far from 
solution as ever it was; but in 
theory there no longer remains a 
doubt. on the subject. This, how- 
ever, it is clear had never entered 
Berkeley’s mind, A hundred years 
is no such great matter in the 
world’s history; but all the mate- 
rial. changes that have been effected 
since then reckon small enough in 
comparison with the revolution 


which has been wrought in all our 
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estimates of things and modes of 
thought. Berkeley takes slavery 
for granted with the utmost 
just as he takes it for gran 
that it is in the natural order, of 
things that a priesthood, to whose 
influence he appeals as supreme 
over a whole mation, should be 
“obnoxious to the laws,” and the 
communion in general lie unde 
the “discouragements” to which 
he alludes so placidly. And yet 
he could not take for granted the 
existence of a stool or a table! 
What are our vulgar novelties of 
gas and penny-post, and the rest. of 
our modern stock-in-trade, in com- 
parison with the extraordinary re- 
volution of ideas which has placed, 
in this respect at least, by mere 
dint of time, the mass of men who 
never think at all, on a height un 
attainable by one of the greatest 
thinkers and best men of his age! 
The last great public undertaking 
of Bishop Berkeley’s life has a 
whimsical aspect, which in fact it 
derives (according to the strictest 
rules of his own philosophy) from 
our eyes alone, being in its nature 
and effect upon the time a very 
serious matter of the gravest im- 
portance to the world. This was 
the discovery and promulgation of 
tar-water—grand sovereign panacea 
for every evil under heaven. The 
curious enthusiasm of the man’s 
nature, and scorn of all second 
restraints—such as the fear of ridi- 
cule, or the blame of interfering with 
the business of others—comes_ out 
most distinctly in the fervour and 
persistence with which he thrusts his 
nauseous draught down the world’s 
throat. It cured himself, he tells 
us, of “a nervous cholic” which 
“rendered his life a burden to him;” 
upon which he began, with his nat- 
ural energy and hopefulness, to try 
it upon his neighbours; and having 
worked a variety of cures in Cloyne, 
immediately po ed it his duty to 
make known the marvel to_ his 
country and mankind in general, 
He addressed himself to this sub- 
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ject characteristically in a work ens 
titled ‘ Siris: A Ohain of Philoso- 
phical: Reflections and Inquiries con- 
eerning the Virtues of Tar-water.’ 
“We are now mad about tar-water,” 
says Horace Walpole, “on the pub- 
lication of a book written by Ber- 
keley, Bishop of Cloyne. The book 
contains every subject from tar- 
water to the Trinity; however, all 
the world read it, and understand 
no more than they would if it were 
intelligible.” The description has a 
sneer in it, but yet is not far from 
the truth. ‘ Siris’ begins with the 
most plain and practical directions 
for the making of the panacea, and 
as many details of cures as Morison 
or Mr. Holloway could desire—from 
a colic to an inflammation—gout, 
ague, pleurisy, asthma, everything 
from which man suffers, had been 
curéd by this wonderful agent; 
and from this very solid beginning 
our philosopher goes off, not fantas- 
tically, but by slow degrees, by 
means of the structure of plants, 
their anatomy and constituent ele- 
ments, up to the deepest specula- 
tions of the ancient philosophy, and 
the nature of the Godhead itself. 
“Tt is indeed a chain,” says his 
admiring biographer, “which, like 
that of the poet, reaches from earth 
to heaven, conducting the reader 
by an almost imperceptible grada- 
tion from the phenomena of tar- 
water, through the depths of the 
ancient philosophy, to the sublim- 
est mystery of the Christian _reli- 
on This curious work is one of 

rkeley’s longest productions, and 
vontains a very quaint mixture of 
the practical with the most ethe- 
real ideal qualities. It came speedi- 
ly to a second edition, a happiness 
which does not seem to have befallen 
any of his former works, and must 
have produced an overwhelming 
sensation throughout the country. 
The philosophical system of Ideal- 
ism did not do half ‘so much to 
make the Bishop of Cloyne famous 
as this treatise, and the invention 
which gave it birth, “ A man came 
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invo an apothecary’s shop the other 
day,” says Horace Walpole in ‘the 
year 1744. ‘Do you sell: tar- 
water ?’ “Tar-water'!’ replied: the 
theeary, ‘ why, I ‘sell nothio 
else !'” ~ Bo swift and so 
was the larity of the new re- 
medy. If it derived anything. of 
its reputation from the quaint and 
elaborate argument by which ‘the 
author traced its beneficial ' stream 
through the veins of the odorous 
pines, from their subtle connection 
with the vital flame which gives ex- 
istence to the entire world, it would 
be creditable to the genius of the 
age ; probably, however, as Horace 
says, the world understood it as 
little as if it had been ye oe 
but the public understood and ap- 
preciated the cases, of which its rev- 
erend inventor gave the fullest sup 
ply. Two other shorter works on 
same subject—pamphlets once more 
addressed to “dear Tom”—follow- 
ed up the impression. Ireland, not 
to say Great Britain, going mildly 
out of their senses, did nothing but 
swallow the hateful dranght. So 
long indeed had the idea lasted, 
that the writer has heard from an 
old 1} still living and enjoying 
life, maoetah tle 0 the atlas 
of a thouseful of Irish children, 
who were condemned to begin life 
daily with a cupful of tar-water, 
as late as the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. This was Berkeley’s 
last work. He was by this time 
growing old, and beginning, as the 
springs of life failed him, to grow 
weary of his retirement in the utter 
seclusion of Cloyne, whieh he had 
only left once since his appoint- 
ment. Nothing can be more plea- 
sant than the glimpses we have in 
his letters of the tranquil life he 
led in his episcopal hermitage. The 
ey or, as his biographer mo- 
destly calls it, the “‘ manse-hoase ” 
of the little diocese, seems to have 
been a home of all the arts. Three 
boys, of whom the parents could not 
at first decide “which was. pret- 
tiest,” and one daughter; grew up 





round him in that peaceful place. 
The village, for it was nothing 
better, had few resources, but these 
were cultivated with a steady ad- 
herence to principle, such as few 
theorists attempt. The Bishop 
“chose to wear ill clothes and 
worse wigs, rather than suffer the 
poor of the town to remain unem- 
ployed,” — a piece of self-denial 
which no doubt was felt by the 
handsome ecclesiastic even when 
age took from him something of 
his characteristic vivacity. Offers 
of better preferment were made to 
him more than once, which he de- 
clined. He “did not see,” he says, 
“all things considered, the glory of 
wearing the name of primate in 
these days, or of getting so much 
money, @ thing every tradesman in 

mdon may get if he pleases.” 
Visitors went and came to the 
manse-house, but not in such num- 
bers as would have satisfied the 
Bishop’s genial hospitality. He 
writes letters to his friends who 


had accompanied him to America 


with a friendly warmth, bidding 
them to visit him, describing the 
myrtles in his garden, and the 
advantages of his neighbourhood. 
“ Agreeably to the warmtes of his 
temper, be had conceived ‘so high 
an idea of the beauties of Cloyne,” 
his biographer tells us, “that Mr. 
Pope had once almost determined 
to make a visit to Ireland on pur- 
pose to see the place, which his 
friend had painted to him with 
such brilliancy of colouring, and 
which yet tocommon eyes presents 
nothing that is very worthy of atten- 
tion.” 

Within, the manse-house must 
have been a pleasant home. The 
Bishop declined to buy the ‘Causes 
Célébres’ because he apprehended 
‘there might be some among them 
of too delicate a nature to be read 
by boys and girls, to whom m 
library, and particularly all Frenc 
books, are open.” At one time 
painting is the favourite art, ir 
which he thinks his wife ‘‘ shows 
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@ most uncommon genius ; though,” 
he adds, “ others may be sup . 
to judge more impartially than J.” 
At another time it is music that ig 
in the ascendant, and Berkeley’s 
letters are full of bass-viols and 
Italian psalms. “ My wife, I am 
told, is this day inferior;to no 
singer in the kingdom,” he says 
with that kindly exaltation of hig 
own which is characteristic of such 
a genial and buoyant nature. It 
is evident that to make the first 
break in the family was a thing 
which the kind father, now grow- 
ing old, regarded with alarm, 
When his second boy was old 
enough for the university, a plan 
which the parents had been cherish- 
ing for some time, and which 
Berkeley preferred to the glories 
of the primacy, was put into execu- 
tion. He removed with his wife . 
and family to Oxford. “ He had 
taken a fixed resolution,” says his 
biographer, “ to spend the remain- 
der of his days in that city, with a 
view of indulging the passion fors 
learned retirement which had ever 
strongly possessed his mind.” But 
young George no doubt had ag 
much to do with it, for Cloyne, 
after all, was more of a retirement 
than Oxford. With his usual high- 
minded sense of justice, he request- 
ed leave to resign his bishopric on 
making this change. “So uncom- 
mon a petition excited his Majesty’s 
curiosity to inquire who was the 
extraordinary man who made it ; 
being told it was his old acquaint- 
ance Dr. Berkeley, he declared that 
he should die a bishop in spite of 
himself, but gave him full liberty to 
reside where he pleased.” It would 
seem that his actual pastoral work 
was not the thing which Berkeley 
himself felt most indispensable to 
his diocese. He appropriated two 
hundred a-year to the poor of his 
neighbourhood, as a substitute for 
his presence among them until he 
returned, and so went his way, con- 
tented to spend in ease and learned 
intercourse the evening of his days. 
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But that evening was destined to 
be a very short one. Six months 
after his arrival im Oxford, the 
family were together on a peace- 
ful gunday night. The father lay 
on & sofa in the repose of his 
old age; the mother, who had been 
to him more than he expected and 
all he desired, and whose aceomplish- 
ments he admired with so much 
tender simplicity, was reading aloud 
to the little household party a ser- 
mon of Dr, Sherlock’s, _Calmest 
domestic scene, the soft and silent 
happiness of sober English imagi- 
nations, upon which it must have 
looked so unlikely that any sudden 
terror could fall. His young daugh- 
ter going to him with “a dish of 
tea” was the first to see what had 
happened. He had left them while 
the reading went on, while the tea 
sent up its fragrant fumes—and 
was gone unalterably beyond all 
sound or call. 

So ended a life which has few 
equals either in the ranks of philo- 
sophers or ecclesiastics; a more 


generous, a more frank and brave 
and candid spirit never monped 
on English soil. His story has 
dropped from common knowledge, 
and only his philosophy remains— 


a philosophy in which the ordinary 
mind must always see a touch of 
absurdity. | Yet (philosophically), 
as we have seen, there was nothing 
absurd in, it, and the theory was 
irrefutable; while no one a has 
regarded the grand conception of a 
world so living in God, will refi 

to allow to the system the credit 
of the highest beauty, It agrees 
with everything in his own_har- 
monious nature, and with all. the 
principles that swayed his life. 
Never phi her before him in 
modern story had been more than 
inoffensive to his fellow-creatures. 
Berkeley breathed out of him help, 
kindness, counsel, and aid to every- 
thing round him. Honesty that 
reached the magnanimous point, 
and that generous sympathy with 
his race which brings a man with- 
in reach of the glorious stigma of 
Quixotism, were the characteristics 
of the Idealist, Philosophy may 
or may not be the hopeless science 
which it is represented by one of 
its ablest historians; but such a 
man as Berkeley gives vital force 
to a generation. owledge may 
fail though it is everlasting; Man, 
the creature of a day, is the only 
thing in earth which lives for ever. 
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THE FIFTEEN LOUIS-D’OR OF BEAUMAROHAIS. 


“Lovis quinze a détruit ]’ancien 
Parlement; quinze’ Youis ont dé- 
truit le nouveau,” said the wits of 
that day. These fifteen louis, once 
the property of Beaumarchais, did 
veritably upset the parliament Mau- 
peou, and have therefore, like 

ampden’s ship-money, a right to 
a place in the cabinet of history. 
Casti, the Italian poet, wrote a hun- 
dred sonnets on his ‘Tre Guili,’ 
but it required greater talent and 
more courage to write such plead- 
ings as those of Beaumarchais about 
these fifteen louis. 

The story of the trial about this 
sum of money has not only intrinsic 
historic interest, but makes us in- 
timately acquainted with a man 
whose splendid talents have never 


been so widely a iated as the 

deserved. Not Voltaire, or Dide- 
rot, or Rousseau is a more cha- 
racteristic representative of the 
eighteenth century than Beaumar- 
chais. During the: last thirty years 
of ‘his life he was connected with 
all the great. contemporary politi- 
cal and social movements; and his 
wit and genius, as displayed in lit- 
erature, were also most essentially 
of his time. Gay, clever, witty, ver- 
satile, active, all-enterprising and 
indomitable, he was, like his own 
Figaro, everything by turns, but on 
a grander scale and more serious 
fashion. He, like Figaro, “made 
haste to laugh at everything for fear 
he should be obliged to cry;” and 
he had his own life assuredly in 
view when he made Figaro say that 
he was “accueilli dans une ville, 
emprisonné dans l'autre, et partout 
supérieur aux événements, loué par 
ceux-gi, bliamé par ceux-la, aidant 
au bon temps, supportant le mau- 
vais se moquant des sots, bravant 
les méchants, riant de sa misére, et 
faisant la barbe a tout le monde ;” 
for Beaumarchais passed his life 
himself, “en faisant la barbe a tout 
le monde.” He quitted his first occu- 


? 


pation of watchmaker at twenty 
four, and became successively “a 
courtier, a teacher of the harp to 
royal princesses, a merchant, ai 

victualler, a contractor and specu 
lator, a writer for the stage, both 
in sentimental melodrama and ‘in 
comedy, a composer of operas,’ & 
_— a@ manufacturer, a pub 
isher, a secret diplomatic and court 
agent, @ ministerial adviser, and, 
above all, the character in which. 
we here principally deal with: him— 
the most brilliant pleader in his own 
lawsuit the world has ever seen, 
Nothing was too high, nothing tod 
low, for his mercurial intellect ; the 
same man who in his youth invent- 
ed a new ment for # watch, 
and amused his age with its two 
most daring and witty comedies, 
drove a false parliament’ from ‘its 
benches, using by turns the lath 
of Harlequin and the scourge of 
indignant eloquence; planned new 
political alliances; sent out a fleet 
of forty vessels of his own, whose 
officers jestingly called him: their 
“ sovereign,” and decorated for 
their valour for the brilliant part 
they took in naval actions with 
Beaumarchais’s ships. But not 
only in what he did, but in what he 
suffered, was Beaumarchais a most 
remarkable man. His good and ill 
luck were equally singular, For- 
tune was to him a capricious, pas- 
sionate, uneven-tempered mistress, 
Close on the heels of every success 
followed some signal disaster. The 
most placable of men, his life was 
a long series of lawsuits. He chose 
for epigraph, My life is a combat. 
Law, chicane, envy, malice, and de- 
traction waited for him at every 
upward step he made. His despair 
was so great at one time that sui- 
cide seemed the only escape from 
a life of ry That which 
he considered as his greatest po- 
litical achievement, the alliance of 
France with the revolted colonies 
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of America, was the cause of endless 
tribulation, He got the thanks of 
Congress for his services in a public 
yote, but he was nearly ruined by 
the advances of money which he 
had made in their cause, and his 
claims upon the American Goyern- 
ment were only settled in t to 
his grandchildren in 1836. inally, 
during the Revolution, a patriotic 
undertaking brought upon him pro- 
scription, daily and hourly fears for 
his life, flight, imprisonment, exile, 
and every calamity of the Reign of 
Terror except the guillotine, from 
which his own head, and those of 
his wife and daughter and sister, 
had the most miraculous escapes. 
One circumstance alone will give 
an idea of the incongruous character 
of his destiny. He had built for 
his old age, after he had acquired 
a splendid fortune, a magnificent 
house on the Boulevards, one of the 
sights of Paris; but so unconscious’ 
was he of the approach of the Revolu- 
tion, that he fixed his house in sight 
of the Bastile, in the jaws of the 
Revolution itself, in the volcanic re- 
gions of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
so that at eyery outbreak of the 
opulace his was the very first ha- 
fitation to be deluged with the up- 
rising of revolutionary fury. But 
in his very darkest hour his naiveté 
and his bonhomie never left him, 
and care to the end of his life could 
make no more impression on his 
heart than on a child’s. 

The following sketch of himself 
from his own pen was recognised by 
his friends as a faithful portrait :— 


“And you, O who have known me, 
you who have always been near me, O 
my friends! Say if you have ever seen 
anything more in me than a man con- 
stantly gay, loving with an equal passion 
study and pleasure; inclined indeed, but 
without bitterness, to raillery, and tak- 
ing ‘it in my turn readily enough when 
tempered into wit; sustaining, perhaps, 
with too much ardour his own opinion 
when he believes it just, but. reverenc- 
ing highly, and without envy, everybody 
whose superiority ig recognisable; con- 


fiding as to his own interests, even to 


negligence; active when occasion spurs 


him; easy and tranquil after the storm ; 
without a care in prosperity, aud main- 
taining such constancy and eerenity in 
misfortune as to astonish his most fa- 
miliar friends.” 

The descendants of Beaumar- 
chais presérve with feligions eae a 
small piece of paper, framed with 
pasted — to keep it together— 
a piece of paper blackened and 
thumbed and tattered with long 
and hard usage, with the turn- 
ing over and over of countless 
hands, which have held it up to 
epraginieing eyes to see if it 
were a forged document or. no. 
This. was nothing more than a 
short statement of accounts. be- 
tween Beaumarchais aod Paris Du- 
verney, the celebrated financier, 
and the primary cause of the two 

eat lawsuits of _Beaumarchais. 

he heir of Paris; Duverney, the 
Comte de la Blache, d it. to 
be forgery; and such was the-first 
point at issue in a cause destined 
to agitate France and interest. all 
Europe, and nearly consign Beau- 
marchais to the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, _ Was the light- 
hearted Barber of Seville to be 
duced to beggary, and to be brand- 
ed with hot iron as a cheat, a felon, 
and a calumniator of justice?’ .He 
was within an ace of being so, but 
his wit, his genius, and his courage 


‘saved him, and nothing else, 


Beaumarchais's name, as. is well- 
known, was not originally Beaumar- 
chais, but Caron—Pierre, Augustus 
Caron—born in 1732, son of Caron 
a well-known watchmaker in the 
Rue St, Denis, In the second 
stage of his famous: lawsuit, Ma- 
dame foreman, fhe wife. of his,ad- 
versary,, a judge of Alsatian origin, 
spoke a ate of the, con- 
dition of his father, 


“ Vous entamez ee chef-d’cuvre,” he 
replied, “par me reprocher |’étay de 
mes ancétres. Helas! -Madame, il est 
trop vrai que le dernier de tous. ré- 
unissait .4 plusieurs. brapehes de..com- 
merce une assez grande célébrité dans 
Yart de I’horlogerie, Foreé . de T 
condamnation sur cet article, j'avoue 
avec douléur qué je ne puis me 
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laver du juste reproche que vous me 
fattes @’étre le filsde mon pére. . . . 
Mais vous qui me reprochez mon pére, 
vous n'avez pas l’idée de sa généreux 
ceeur. En verité, horlogerie & part, je 
n’en vois aucun..contre qui je you- 
lusse le troquer; mais je connais tro 
bien la valeur du temps qu’il m’apprit 

mesurer pour le perdre a relever de pa- 
reilles fadaises,” 


We need hardly repeat the well- 
known anecdote of the “ grand 
seigneur” advancing to Beaumar- 
chais, as in after life he was tra- 
versing one of the salons of 
Versailles, and presenting him be- 
fore a crowd with his watch and 
asking him to examine it, and 
of Beaumarchais taking it, pre- 
tending to look at it, and letting 
it drop, with the answer, “qu'il 
navait pas la main bien sure au- 
jourd hui.” Beaumarchais, how- 
ever, was an inventive young watch- 
maker, for he invented, we said, a 
new escapement, and was called to 
Court to explain his invention to 
the King; and Madame de Pompa- 
dour wore one of the new inven- 
tion, marked Caron fils, so small 
that it could be set in a ring. 

He continued watchmaking till 
he was twenty-four. His inven- 
tion and his father’s position as 
Court watchmaker brought fine 
JaGies to his shop: one of them, 
a widow, was smitten by Beaumar- 
chais’s good looks, and married him. 
With the widow’s money he bought 
the office of her Jate husband at 
Court—controlleur de la bouche du 
_ roi—and a grant of nobility, taking 
the title from one of his wife's 
estates, and he was thus set up as 
a courtier—in those days the only 
road to fortune, and the only way 
of public life. Beaumarchais said 
his title of nobility was unimpeach- 
able—it was in real parchment 
sealed with green wax, and “ J’en 
ai la quittance.” 

This wife did not live more 
than a year after her marriage with 
Beaumarchais, and he was accused 
later by his enemies of having 
poisoned her, as he was also of 


having poisoned his second wife;, 
which he replied that “ it was ie 
known he had also eaten his 
grandmother between slices of 
bread and butter.” If he had poi- 
soned her he would have acted 
with less than his usual ability, for 
he had omitted to register his mar- 
riage-settlement, and so lost all her 
fortune; nevertheless the marri 
was the occasion of his quitting 
the watchmaker’s shop, and getting 
a footing at Versailles, where, being 
a good musician, his knowledge of 
the harp caused him to become 
teacher of that instrument to the 
king’s daughters — Coche, 

Chiffe, and Graille,—but a teacher 
without pay, with unlimited commis- 
sions to buy music and musical in- 
struments, and to pay for them and 
get paid as he best could. It 

well for him that the Dauphin who 
died, and was one of the few good 
people of Versailles, liked Beau- 
marchais. The familiarity of Beau- 
marchais with the Princesses en- 
abled him to gratify Paris Duver- 
ney, and to obtain for him a royal 
visit to the Military School which 
the financier assisted in founding. 
And Paris Duverney, who was now 
avery old man and had made the 
fortune of Voltaire, resolved in gra- 
titude to make that of Beaumar- 
chais also. 

He lent Beaumarchais money, 
purchased for him various rt) 
about Court; the finest of mS w- 
ed Beaumarchais to sign himself, 
Pierre Augustus Caron de Beau- 
marchais, Conseiller Secrétaire du 
Roi, Lieutenant-Général des Chasses 
au Bailliage et Capitanerie de la 
Varenne du Louvre, grande Vénérte 
et Fauconnerie, The money lent 
by Duverney was to be nepal, and 
was repaid, by the gains of Beaumar- 
chais in various commercial enter- 
prises into which the financier in- 
troduced him, one of which was an 
army-victualling contract; another, 
the farming of the forest of Chinon 
in Touraine. Under the wing of 
Paris Duverney, Beaumarchais made 
rapid progress in becoming a suc- 
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cessful speculator and rian of busi- 
ness; he was quick, shrewd, pene- 
trating, and indefatigably industri- 
ous in all his undertakings, and 
the energy with which he was 
ready to throw himself into all 
sorts of new enterprises was 4as- 
tounding. During a rapid visit 
to Spain, he overwhelmed the 
Ministers with projects of every 
kind for imparting new life to 
their desolate country, and was on 
the point of being appointed con- 
tractor for the supply of the Span- 
ish army all over the world. 
Later, he never forgot his obliga- 
tions to Duverney, for in his fine 
honse in the Faubourg St. An- 
tome, a bust of his benefactor 
formed one of the Penates of the 
hall, with the inscription— 
“Tl m'instruisit dans mes travaux, 
Je lui dois le peu que je vaux.” 

Beaumarchais is indeed one of 
those men of whom posterity form 
a false conception, because they 
know him only in the light of a 
literary success, Which success does 
not represent at all the most vigor- 
ous and serious part of his charac- 
ter. The ‘Barbier de Seville,’ which 
is immortal on the French stage, and 
which has been further immortal- 
ised by Rossini—which draws at the 


' Thédtre Francais better at the pre- 


sent day than any play of Moliére 
—merely represents Beaumarchais 
the wit, when the man himself was 
of a wonderfully multiplex nature, 
comprising three or four other 
Beaumarchais far more serious in 
his own eyes. There was Beau- 
marchais the patriot, Beaumar- 
chais the man of business, Beaumar- 
chais the sentimental] dramaturge, 
and Grandison Beaumarchais,—for 
it is strange enough that Beaumar- 
chais made his début on the stage 
in the sentimental melodrama, 
following in the steps of Diderot; 
and in his own family, and among 
his most intimate friends, he was 
styled Grandison, from the gener- 
ous and grand seiqneur fashion with 
which he sustained his first burst 
of good fortune. Nevertheless his 
VOL, CV.—NO. DOXXXIX, 


prosperity had made him many 
bry os seen ‘senha that 
e was , at the iod of 
his life enti iately preceding his 
great trial, un peu avantageus ; and 
a foyer de haines secretes was, in the 
words of La Harpe, gradually gain- 
ing strength, ready to break out into 
a blaze if the shadow of adversity 
should fall upon him for a while. 
Such a shadow, and indeed a toler- 
ably thick darknes:, did come about 
him in the celebrated prosecution of 
the Comte Faloz de la Blache. 

The Comte Faloz de la Blache was 
the nephew and sole heir, and |] 
tee of the rich, old, childless Paris Du- 
verney. He was malignant, covet- 
ous, and revengeful, wg had viewed 
the sudden fortune of Beaumar- 
chais, formed under the auspices of 
his uncle, with the most envious 
eyes. Ever on the watch about the 
old man to protect his expectations, 
he had besieged his deathbed with 
a notary to extract from him alf it 
was possible in the way of testa- 
mentary dispositions. e made a 
profession of hating Beaumarchai 
and said he wou'd spend 100; 
crowns to ruin him. No sooner 
then, was the breath out of old 
Duverney’s body than La Blache 
called Beaumarchais to account 
for all monies received of his late 
patron. Beaumarchais answered 
by producing the above-mentioned - 
document, the purport of ‘which 
= that all accounts had been 
settled between Duverney and him- 
self, and that on the settlement 
15,000 livres were due to 
Beaumarchais. La Blache’ de- 
clared this document to be a for- 

ty, and proceeded to prosecute 
eaumarchais at law before the 
parliament of Paris; and durin 
the course of the trial, which 
seven years, spared neither money 
nor villany to ruin his adversary, 
and indeed brought him to the very 
brink of despair and absolute ruin. 
La Blache was defeated at a first 
trial before the real aon of 
France, but he appéa' in to 
the corrupt Maupeou paftlannlit 

o 
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which had taken .its place, and got 
a. verdict; so that Beaumarchais 
found himself engaged to clear his 
reputation in a conflict with the 
most venal magistrature which ever 
sat in his country, and his quarrel 
became one of public importance, 
since the appointment of this false 
parliament had upset the only re- 
maining protection against arbi- 
trary power in France, and was de- 
tested throughout the kingdom. 

La Blache, indeed, began by a 
brilliant stroke of Machiavellian- 
ism.. He contrived to discredit 
Beaumarchais with the royal Prin- 
cesses, whose favour had done so 
much for the advancement of his 
adversary; he persuaded them that 
Beaumarchais had made an impro- 
per use of their names in the affair, 
and so. got the Princesses to publish 
a declaration that they took no in- 
terest in his trial. 

But Beaumarchais himself, with 
that. extraordinary facility which 
accompanied him threugh life of 
getting into additional scrapes 
when, already np to the ears in 
trouble, fell into a new difficulty 
at the very outset, which had a 
most prejudicial effect on the com- 
mencing stages of his trial. 

The Duc de Chaulnes was a de- 
scendant of the famous Duc de 
Luynes, the favourite of Louis XIII. 
Of immense muscular frame, with 
a nature so savage, violent, and un- 
governable that all. his family stood 
In terror of him, this grand seigneur 
had already been banished from 
France. for outrageous conduct, 
when fate brought him into colli- 
sion with Beaumarchais, During 
his banishment he had been in the 
East, lived among the Bedouins, 
and brought back an ape, whom he 
shamefully ill-used, though it was 
the only living creature he could 
get to stay with him. This furious 
nature was nursed into a state of 
ungovernable fury against Beau- 
marchais, by jealousy of the good 
graces in which the latter stood 
with a certain Mademoiselle Men- 
ard,.an actress of the Comédie 


Frangaise, who received. the 

wits of the day—Chamfort, Rulhi- 
éres, Marmontel, and others—at her 
house, together with some of the 
grand seigneurs of the Court, and 
whom the Duke. was violently 
anxious to protect. Mademoiselle 
Menard, on her side, felt nothing 
but a wish to keep the Duke ata 
distance, though obliged to be care 
ful, since, indeed, her theatrical 
prospects had suffered severely since 
she had refused to be protected -by 


the Duc de Richelieu, who, notwith- 


standing his eighty years, a red 
nose, and a wrinkled parchment 
face, still thought he had claims to 
be a protector, and, as first gentle- 
man-in-waiting on the King, was 
all-powerful in theatrical matters, 
Mademoiselle Menard, however, 
silly creature, fell violently in love 
with Beaumarchais, who, having 
this La Blache trial before him, with 
all necessity for keeping his head 
clear and his hands free, and no 
wish to come into collision with 
such grand seigneurs as the Duc 
de Richelieu and the Duc de 
Chaulnes, had, on becoming aware 
of the inclinations of the actress, 
avoided her house, and determined 
not to put himself in the way of 
temptation, Six months | passed 
away, during which Beaumarchais 
had kept out of the way of La 
Menard, when one morning Beau- 
marchais’s faithful friend and cash- 
ier Gudin called on the actress, and 
she burst into tears, and reproached 
Beaumarchais with having deserted 
her. The Due de Chaulnes enters, 
hears Beaumarchais’s name men- 
tioned, bursts into a blaze of wrath, 
and flies off -with threats of ven- 
geance. Gudin rushes away to 
warn his friend, and was mounting 
the steps of the Pont Neuf when 
he was seized violently by the 
skirts from behind, and fell .back 
into the arms of the Duke, who 
bore him off under his arm like 4 
bird of prey. Gudin faintly hopes 
““M. le Due will not murder, him.” 
The Duke replies, with an. oath, he 
will murder nobody but Beaumar- 
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chais, and that when he had run 
his sword through his body, and 
plucked out his heart with - his 
teeth, he will be content. The 
Duke insists that Gudin shall find 
Beaumarchais for him; thrusts the 
cashier into his coach, who tries to 
escape by the opposite door; a 
violent struggle ensues before an 
attendant crowd, amid which Gudin 
escapes by leaving his wig in the 
Duke’s hand, Meanwhile Beau- 
marchais, who in the office which 
he still held as Captain of the 
Royal Chase and Warrenry, held a 
small court of his own, was sitting 
quietly in his little judicial state, 
judging offences against the King’s 
game, when the Duke entered in 
fiery wrath, requesting Beaumar- 
chais’s immediate company, for he 
wanted to tear out his heart, and 
thirsted for his blood. Beaumar- 
chais replied, ‘“O, is it only that, 
M. le Duc? allow business to pre- 
cede pleasure ;” he causes a chair 
to be offered in the blandest man- 
ner to the angry Duke, who rises 
from time to time in wrath, crying, 
“Will you soon have done, M. 
Beaumarchais?” The judge of the 
King’s warrenry managed to pro- 
tract this scene for two hours: 
when it was over, the Duke insisted 
they should enter his coach and go 
and fight at once. They sought for 
seconds, but no one would accom- 
pany the Duke in that mad state. 
Beaumarchais thought they had 
better separate for a while, but a 
violent scuffle ensued at the very 
mention of the thing. Beaumar- 
shais then proposed that they should 
dine together at his house, and that 
the Duke should see if he could find 
asecond,, Consequently they go to 
Beaumarchais’s own house, where 
the Duke dashes at Beaumarehais’s 
private letters, will not let him have 
a pen, swears at his servants, seizes 
Beaumarchais’s own sword, and 
tries to run him through, Beaumar- 
chais closes with him, grapples him 
round the waist, and receives the 
Duke’s fist dashed in his face, is 
covered with blood, but drags his 


adversary to the bell andtings for 
help. marechais’s old » father 
and the servants come rushing in 
to his assistance, among whom the 
cook is with some: di ty pre- 
vented from finishing the Duke 
with his cleaver, They succeeded, 
however, in taking Beaumarchais’s 
sword away from the Duke, who 
clutches at his antagonist’s hair; and 
drags a handful out by the roots. 
Beaumarchais let go his hold, and 
struck the Duke in) the face. 
“Wretch!” cried he, . “strikest 
thou a due et pair?” he then drew 
his own sword, and dashed about 
es and left, wounding. several 
of his unarmed opponents, until 
the arrival of a commuissaire de police 
put an end to the scene, and the 
duc et pair was persuaded by magis- 
terial intercession to return home. 

It might be imagined after such 
a scene that Beaumarchais would 
not have been much in a humour 
for society that evening: neverthe- 
less, being engaged to read a first 
version of the ‘Barbier de Seville’ 
among some friends that evening, 
he arrived at the rendezvous with 
a damaged countenance but un- 
diminished gaiety, read his comedy 
with spirit, made a humorous story 
out of the morning’s fray, and 
passed a good part of the night. in 
playing the harp and singing Span- 
ish songs. 

A duel was rendered impossible 
by arrests of the two — by 
order of the Minister, and the affair 
was terminated by a decision of 
the Tribunal des Maréchauax, before 
whom it was brought. The Duke 
was sent to the Chateau de Vin 
cennes, and Beaumarchais acquit- 
ted; but the Duke de la Vrilliére, 
one of the vilest Ministers who ever 
disgraced any government — whose 
mistress sold lettres des cachets, and 
who even spat upon the cross of the 
order of St. Louis at the suggestion 
of this mistress—to show his con- 
tempt of anything like noble merit, 
launched a lettre de cachet at Beau- 
marchais, on the ground that lie 
had treated his arrest too lightly, 
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and lodged*him in the prison of 
For l Evéque, there to reflect on the 
respect due to all ducs et pairs. 

This imprisonment of Beaumar- 
chais, together with the scandal 
which the quarrel with the Duc de 
Chaulnes raised about his name 
just at that time, was an incalcul- 
able injury. He was on his trial 
for forgery, and his adversary, the 
Comte de la Blache, was going 
about the world canvassing the 
judges, and leaving no stone un- 
turned to effect his ruin; while 
he himself was immured in a 
dungeon, addressing mémoire after 
mémoire to the Minister to get 
released and prove he was right. 
Foolish Beaumarchais! if he had 
proved himself wrong, he would 
have been far more likely to get 
out of imprisonment; did not his 
own Barber of Seville say, if such 
wretches as he were allowed to be 
right, all authority was at an end 
for ever ? 

While Beaumarchais was pacing 
up and down his cell, and looking 
through the bars in grim despera- 
tion at the state of his affairs, he re- 
eeived the following little note :— 


Neviiuy, 2 Mars 1773. 
“Monsreur,—Je vous envoie ma 
bourse, parceque dans un prison on 
est toujours malheureux. Je suis 
faché que vous étes en prison. Tous 
les matins et tous les jours je dis un 
Ave Maria pour vous.—J’ai l’hon- 
heur d’étre, monsieur, votre trés 

humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 

Constant.” 


This note was written in the 
little hand of Constant Normand 
d’Etiolles, then ten years of age, 
who might even now be alive—a 
very old man. He was one of 
Beaumarchais’s little friends, who 
had lost a little boy of his own 
not long before, on which fact he 
touched lightly and feelingly in a 
charming note addressed to litile 
Constant’s mother in a note en- 
closing a reply to her child—for 
Beaumarchais had a tender-hearted 
love for children, which no trouble 


and turmoil prevented him from 
showing. 

At last Beaumarchais yielded 
to the entreaties of ‘his friends ; 
he wrote a suppliant and submis- 
sive letter to the Due de la Vrjl- 
liére, and was allowed to emerge 
from his prison daily in the com- 
pany of an agent de police, to go 
about the business of his trial, and 
pay visits to his judges. But the 
shadow of discredit had fallen upon 
him, so that Judge Goezman, who 
had been named his own rap- 
porteur on the trial—the judge 
who was bound to make a special 
examination of the merits of his 
case, could not be so much as seen, 
except for one moment by chance, 
peeping through the blinds as his 
suitor knocked at the gate, and then 
drawing back. However, Beau- 
marchais was surreptitiously in- 
formed that, by sending a hundred 
louis through a certain publisher 
Le Jay, who would hand the same 
over to Madame Goezman, one 
audience at least might be ob- 
tained. Beaumarchais hesitated 
to begin to administer bribes to 
his judges; but his sister Julie, 
who always watched over his wel- 
fare, paid fifty louis privately for 
him; yet even then no audience 
was to be had. She then paid 
fifty more, and the audience was in- 
stantly granted. It was, however, 
a very unsatisfactory one. Judge 
Goezman smirked satirically all the 
time, and made every kind of trivial 
objection. Beaumarchais, now des- 
perate, bargained for another au- 
dience through Le Jay. A gold 
repeater watch, set with diamonds, 
was sent to Madame Goezman; an- 
other audience was then premised if 
fifteen louis more were sent for the 
secretary. These fifteen louis were 
paid, but the audience was never 
given. The trial before the Maupeou 
Parliament came ou: Goezman sum- 
med up against Beaumarchais; and 
judgment was pronounced reversing 
the former decision of the veritable 
Parliament. By this verdict Beau- 
marchais was eonvicted of forgery, 
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fined £4000, and Goezman boasted 
aloud “that his summing-up had 
carried every judge with him,” 

But this was not all. Beaumar- 
chais was still a prisoner at For 
[Hvéque, and the Comte de la 
Blache had him at his merey. All 
his old accounts with Paris Duver- 
ney were ripped up again; and La 
Blache engaged an army of the crea- 
tures of the law—catchpoles, court 
ushers, bailiffs, bandoleers—to enter 
into possession of every seizable scrap 
of Beaumarchais’s property. His old 
father and his sisters, whom he had 
established in a house in the Rue 
de Condé, were turned out of doors; 
while crowds of creditors took 
fright, and came down in one pack 
on Beaumarchais and his family. 
Poor Beaumarchais was thus re- 
duced to such a state of abject de- 
spair that, as he wrote subsequent- 
ly in his pleadings against Goez- 
man, “Je faisais honte et pitié a 
moi-méme.” While in this state 
he was released from prison, when 
a fresh blow came upon him, ad- 


ministered by Judge Goezman. He 


denounced Beaumarchais to the 
Maupeou parliament for having 
attempted in vain to bribe him 
through his wife, and for having 
calumniated them both. But he 
was little aware of the vigour and 
indomitable spirit still left in the 
defenceless man now at bay, with 
all the world against him. This 
new calamity was the salvation of 
Beaumarchais. A felon’s fate was 
prepared for him; if convicted, he 
had no mercy to look for from man, 
He arose in desperate energy, fought 
a new battle with the corrupt judge 
backed by his associates on the 
bench, and fought it so well that 
in a year he became the most popu- 
lac man in France. “He was the 
horror of all Paris a year Wy 
wrote Grimm in 1773. “ Every- 
body, on the word of his neighbour, 
believed him capable of the worst 
crimes; and to day all the world is 
mad after him.” 

The whole affair hinged on the 
last fifteen louis paid to Le Jay, and 
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demanded by ey Goezman for 
the secretary; for she had scrupu- 
lously returned the hundred louis 
and the watch, but kept the smaller 
sum. 

The destruction of the old Par 
liament was the vest political 
error of a reign which was full of 
error and baseness of every kind. 
The old Parliament, in spite of its 
faults—of its clumsy, litical, 
half-judicial assumptions of autho- 
rity, and its barbarous. perseco- 
tions, tortures, and assassination of 
Calas, Labarre, and Lally—was re- 
spected as the only remaining insti- 
tution which operated as a check on 
absolute power. The King; exas- 
perated by opposition to some of 
his edicta, had destroyed it at the 
suggestion of his Chancellor Mau- 
peou; and the magistrates had been 
roused from their beds one night 
by mo tres, and hurried off to 
exile in the country. 

The parliament known as. the 
Maupeou parliament took its place 
amid public laughter and derision 
the very avocats refusing to pl 
before them. People wore galons 
d la ie, in ridicule of the 
Chancellor—galons of false gold 
warranted not to turn red—and 
the women prattled in every salon 
indignantly about the constitution 
of the kingdom and irremovable 
magistrates; so that it was said, if 
Maupeou could make the barristers 
8 and the women hold their 
tongues, he might get through with 
his Maupeou parliament. 

The quick eye of Beaumarchais 
saw that someting might be made 
out of this situation, and with a 
masterly adroitness he wrote & 
little note to Madame Goezman, 
asking for the fifteen louis which 
she had forgotten to return,—thus 
putting her in the dilemma either 
of returning the fifteen louis and 
so proving her acceptance of the 
bribes offered her, or of denying 
the whole transaction and accusing 
him of calumny. Judge Goezman 
and his wife had no choice; and, 
imagining that it was easy still fur- 
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ther to ruin a man of such noto- 
riously bad credit, summoned Beau- 
marchais. to the Maupeou parlia- 
ment. Beaumarchais was now forced 
to prove that the fifteen louis had 
been accepted and kept, on penalty 
in case of failure of being branded 
by the hangman, and suffering any 
punishment his judges chose to in- 
flict citra mortem. Had things 
come to this pass, Beaumarchais 
had resolved upon suicide; so that 
he had, indeed, staked his life on 
the issue. 

Beaumarchais ‘now having to 
plead in a matter of life and death, 
with the usual audacity of his char- 
acter, ventured tpon a method of 
defence such as never was adopted 
before, He pleaded his cause, not 
so much to the corrupt judges who 
had to pass sentence upon him, as 
to the public; he was the first 
man in France who dared to court 
public opinion and solicit it as 
an ally. He threw aside all the 
old rules of 8 in criminal 


ecrecy 
matters, and pleaded boldly from 


the sellette of the aceused to the 
whole nation, by means of printed 
pleadings. But to catch the atten- 
tion of the light Parisian public of 
those times he must both interest 
and amuse; and under pain of 
death, as it were, he did display 
such a combination of talent as no 
other man ever possessed but him- 
self. If he had’ been merely elo- 
quent, indignant, and declamatory, 
he had been lost; but he had to 
rouse the public apathy into under- 
standing that his cause was their 
own; had to destroy prejudice 
and to enlist sympathy, with the 
imperative necessity of being, above 
all things, amusing. He had to 
make the details of his canse 
intelligible to the public; and the 
only method of gaining sufficient 
attention for this ose was to 
give all the interest of a novel ora 
comedy to matters of business and 
legal procedure—to enliven all with 
the most )brilliant wit and the most 
sprightly humour, or he had in per- 
spective omnia citra mortem. 


One of the most difficult. points 
with which Beaumarchais had to 
deal was the vindication of himself 
from having paid the money to 
Madame Goezman with intention to 
bribe—for this was an avowal of 
his own criminality; but he said, 
“T ‘paid the money, not with a 
hope of influencing the opinion of 
the judges, but to get an audience, 
and for no other purpose whatever, 
and that not till it was demanded 
of me repeatedly. I made twenty- 
two useless attempts to see the 
judge whose duty it was to see me, 
and the twenty-third attempt was 
successful because money was paid.” 
Such a defence, however available 
before the public, was less so before 
his judges, who, for the honour of 
their corps, naturally would feel 
resentment at the confidence such 
a proceeding implied in their ve- 
nality. 

The sum of fifteen louis was the 
very key and pivot of the whole 
business—for if Madame Goezman, 
as her story was, rejected Beau- 
marchais’s advances with indigna- 
tion, how came she to keep the 
fifteen louis? If the small sum 
had such charms, was it likely the 
larger had been rejected? ence 
nothing is more diverting than the 
attempts Beaumarchais describes in 
his ‘Mémoires’ to induce him to 
lose sight of these fifteen louis; 
because, the fifteen louis disposed 
of, all the onus of proof of the 
whole transaction lay on Beaumar- 
chais. Friend Marin, editor of the 
‘Gazette de France,’ and general 
colporteur of libel and blasphemy, 
came as a mediator from the Goez- 
mans to tender suppression of all 
mention of ces miserables quinze 
louis, and that then the matter 
might be arfanged; but as Beau- 
marchais says, in Rabelaisian tone, 
“Oette manceuvre était le —— 
coutelet avec lequel: l’ami Marin 
entendait tout doucettement m’en- 
gorgiller.” Beaumarchais was 4 
lost man himself if these miserables 
mae louis were once lost sight of. 

iend Marin, who would be so 
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friendly to all parties, went away 
much angered with the uneconfiding 
Beaumarchais, and at his continued 
suspicion that he, Marin, came as a 
wolfin sheep’s clothing, and imme- 
diately declared open war against 
the offender, to his own ultimate sor- 
row, however, and serious detri- 
ment— for friend Marin had a life 
and a character which did not ap- 
pear to advantage in broad day- 
light, and he came out of the fra 

in such a dirty and battered condi- 
tion, that he could find no hiding- 
room in all Paris, everybody shun- 
ning him as a brebis galeuse—so 
that he betook himself off at last to 
his original obscurity and his own 
native village in Provence, there to 
endeavour to be forgotten. 

Friend Marin was the first of the 
Goezman clique of whom Beaumar- 
chais disposed. Bertrand d’Airolles 
was the second, another Provengal, 
asort of banking and stock-jobbing 
grocer. He was another go-between 
in the business, and introduced 
sister Julie to Le Jay the publisher, 
who received the money. Poor 


Le Jay had been weak in allowing 
himself to be a go-between; but he 


told the truth at last: whereas 
Bertrand, having told the truth at 
first, then denied it, and _per- 
jured himself obstinately with an 
accompaniment of abusive language 
and fervent adjurations quoted 
from a Latin breviary, with a trans- 
lation in second column. Judica 
me, Deus. Comprehensus est pecca- 
tor. He seemed to imagine, more- 
over, that Beaumarchais owed him a 
debt of eternal gratitude for having 
been furnished with groveries at ex- 
travagant prices, even though the 
bills were paid. Bertrand in the 
hands of Beaumarchais becomes 
quite a type of a vulgar, stupid, unde- 
eided greedy knave—as amusing as 
Basile in the ‘Barbier de Seville.’ 
He is caricatured now as the lubber 
sacristan of the troop, with his two 
lobes of brain of different and 
universal separating power, wait- 
ing, with neck stretched forward, 
saucer-eyes staring, mouth Agape, 
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to sing through the nose the pean 
of victory, Comprehensus est 
tor; now as the hoary “chevalier 
de la dame aux quinze louis, bind- 
ing on his spurs, passing his Swiss 
baldric over ‘his sacristan’s robe, 
receiving the knightly acedlade 
from Dame Goezman, mounting her 
eolours, sending the chivalrous 
cartel, and throwing, by way of 
battle-gage, his “worsted mitten.” 
But the most attractive portrait 
of all is that of Madame Goezman. 
There is a surprising delicacy and 
gaiety of touch and a freshness of 
colour and reality here which are 
quite Shakespearean. Notliing a 
pears exaggerated or set down tn 
malice, and Beaumarchais views 
her with all the unprejudiced eye 
of an artist before a model. e 
laugh at the poor culprit just as we 
would before a character in a comedy ; 
and certainly no creation of the 
comic drama was ever more amus- 
ing. A flighty, feather-brained 
coquette, the lightest possible 
medley of simplicity and impu- 
dence, she cannot hold her own for 
five minutes in the scenes of con- 
Frontation with Beaumarchais, as de- 
scribed in the ‘Mémoires: * he makes 
her swear white and black, blow 
hot and cold, in one breath; he 
ruffles h=r into the most petulant 
gusts of passion, and then smooths 
her down with a little flattery to 
the happiest of moods. One mo- 
ment she is calling him homme 
atroce, le miserable, threatening 
to box his ears, eolouring up and 
fanning her face in the most agi- 
tated way; but then, when the 
scene is about to end, Beaumar- 
chais says— Why, Madame, in’ the 
name of heaven, do you write your- 
self down thirty in your deposi- 
tions When your face says a. 
teen?” And the clouds in Ma- 
dame Goezman’s brow pear 
in @ moment, her countenance is 
wreathed into smiles; she folds her 
fan with a smirk, gathers her 
mantle round her, holds “out a 
little hand, and asks Beaumarchuis 
—the convicted forger, and now her 
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own adversary in # criminal prose- 
cution—to lead her to her carriage: 
ali idea of courts of justice has 
vanished from the light female 
head, But the grave court regis- 
trar interferes, cannot permit such 
delicate attentions between parties 
at such deadly feud in the eyes of 
the law—between the wife of a 
judge and a possible felon. “ Well, 

adame,” says Beaumarchais, with 
a bow, “confess I am not the 
atrocious rascal I have been des- 
cribed to be.” “Mais vous étes, 
au moins un peu malin.” The 
triumph of having extracted these 
last words from Madame Goezman 
has something so exquisitely comic 
about it, that Beaumarchais at that 

ticular moment must have 
thought himself repaid for all his 
persecutions. 

But her morals and logic were 
quite in keeping. “Je saurais bien 
plumer la poule sans Ja faire crier,” 
she cried out in company. And 
when poor Le Jay was troubled in 
soul at having deposed that he 
knew nothing of the fifteen louis, she 
consoled him with, “ We will have 
to-morrow a mass said ‘au Saint 
Esprit, and all will be right. It 
was agreed I might keep the fifteen 
louis, and therefore you can say I 
never had them.” Her conversa- 
tion, too, at times, is strewed with 
rugged law terms, prompted by Goez- 
man, who cannot see the incon- 
gruity of trusting this light-headed 
creature with such heavy weapons 
of fence. “Grands Dieux,” says 
Beaumarchais, ‘“l’on m’annonce 
une femme ingenue, et l’on m’op- 
pose un publiciste Allemande.” 

Every one of Beaumarchais’s an- 
tagonists is thus created into a 
comic type: we have Goezman the 
incorruptible, Baculard d’Arnaud 
the fiercely sentimental, and Le Jay 
the weakly honest. All his anta- 
gonists become serio-comic person- 
ages; and Beaumarchais, with a 
true dramatist’s skill, brings out 
the peculiar features of each in a 
very decided way: thus Marin and 
Bertrand d’Airolles are both stupid 


knaves ; but the former is the 
stupid malignant, the latter the 
stupid selfish knave. 
ut these ‘Mémoires’ would never 
have had such success had they been 
simply amusing comic sketches: 
these sketches are simply introduced 
in their place to gain the attention 
of the reader, and get him to take 
interest in the more serious pas- 
sages, where every kind of oratorical 
artifice and power is enlisted in 
the same cause. There are passages 
of the highest beanty when judged 
by the standard of the highest flights 
of oratory ; models of dignified accu, 
sation, of insinuated insult, of sar- 
castic brevity, of the most polished 
irony, of the most piercing indigna- 
tion, and impassioned appeals to the 
noblest feelings and passions of 
human nature. They are the ohly 
law-pleadings, we should imagine, in 
the history of the world which have 
beeome classic literature and popu- 
lar; at the present day they are 
reprinted and read among the work- 
men of France, but at the time of 
their publication the success was 
enormous. Beaumarchais had _ be- 
come a famous character before the 
fourth ‘ Mémoire ' appeared, of which 
the malignant Marin complained 
that 10,000 copies were sold in two 
days. The talked of nothin 
else but Beaumarchais and his fif- 
teen louis, and the foreign papers 
teemed with news of the trial. The 
rtraits of Madame Goezman and 
er . incorruptible husband even 
made the blasé and indolent Louis 
laugh; Madame du Barri had Ma- 
dame Goezman played on a private 
stage at her receptions, In one of 
the sallies of Beaumarchais against 
Mario he played with one of his 
adversary’s Provengal expressions, 
“ quesaeo,” qu'est ceque cela? .Marie 
Antoinette, then a charming and 
sprightly gay dauphine, seized on 
the word, and made pretty mocking 
retorts with it: the word was taken 
up and became famous, Milliners 
made new head-dresses @ la quesaco, 
and plumes @ la guesaco were nod- 
ding everywhere. Maupeou, how- 
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ever, seeing the danger to his own 

liament, called Beaumarchais 
le Wilkes Francais: but it was no 
use; the popularity of Beaumar- 
chais went on increasing all over 
France with every successive M/é- 
moire, and throughout the whole 
of Europe they exeited the most 
vivid interest; fastidious Horace 
Walpole deigned to express appro- 
val to Du Deffand; Goethe was 
reading them to small parties at 
Frankfort, and indeed took his 
drama ‘Clavigo’ from one of the 
episodes introduced in one of the 
pleadings; and Voltaire from Fer- 
ney wrote in repeated terms of 
enthusiastic praise. 

Meanwhile poor Beaumarchais 
himself was in wretched plight 
enough; the plumes d la quesaco, 
and the general good-humour and 
approbatidn of Europe, did little to 

ut his affairs in better condition, 
His own and his father’s house had 
been broken up by law-officers, 
hounded on by the implacable 
Comte de la Blache, and Beaumar- 
chais is skulking like a fox from 
covert to covert to avoid the hounds 
on his track. The house of his 
brother-in-law was his chief place 
of refuge, where a band of merry 
conspirators await his flying visits, 
consult about his memoirs, and are 
ready to fight to the last with 
him. Sister Julie was thought by 
the incorruptible Goezman to be 
the worse hornet of this hive, and 
is denouveed by bim in due form 
to his parliament ; and that spright- 
ly creature had a narrow escape 
from a lodging in the Bastile. 

At last the day of hearing came. 
It was seven in the evening in 
December 1773 when the judges 
met. As the accused was called, a 
murmur arose from the crowd; Adest, 
adest/ cried the registrar, and Bvau- 
marchais entered the hall amid 
dead silence. At the scene befure 
him, irregularly lit up with scattered 
lamps, Beaumarchais avowed later 
his heart shrunk within him as 
though the blood was frozen within 
it, and his cheek turned pale. Sixty 


magistrates robed in red ranged in 
rows at the end of the con- 
fronted him with severe faces. But 
the brave-hearted man recovered 
himself quickly, raised his head 
proudly, and stood face to face with 
is accusers, unprotected but un- 
daunted. When his examination 
was over, an incident occurred 
which proved his presence of mind, 
the promptitude of his daring, 
his quick oratorical impulse, and 
the hostility of the court. The 
president of the judges met Beau- 
marchais in one of tle galleries of 
the palace, and insolently ordered, 
the guards to remove him. Beau- 
marchais refused to obey, and 
returned to court, followed by a 
crowd, when addressing the judges 
he protested eloquently in the name 
of justice and of his country against 
such abuse of authority, and ended 
by flinging the judge a contemp- 
tuous pardon, Judgment was not 
delivered till the 20th of Febru- 
ary 1774, Expeciation was im- 
mense, Beaumarchais was worn 
out with fatigue, and slept while 
his judges were in debate with 
closed doors, a debate which lasted 
twelve hours, and was carried on 
with such fury and recrimination 
that their cries were heard from 
the street, The final judgment was 
that Beaumarchais and Madame 
Goezman had sentence of Dbldme 
passed upon them, while Goezman 
was degraded from his functions, 
and lived a life of obscurity till he 
was dragged into light again as 
an ennemi du peuple ip Revolution 
times, when he rode to the guillo- 
tine in the same cart with André 
Chénier, 

No sooner was sentence given 
than all Paris was in commotion 
to seek out the hiding-place of 
Beaumarchais in the Temple, and 
leave _words of congratulation, 
“Tout Paris s’est fait inserire chez- 
moi depuis hier,” he writes. The 
Prince de Conti and the Duc de 
Chartres were among the first to 
call “I am of good enough 
family,” said the Prince de Conti, 
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“to show how such a great citizen 
should be treated.” 

The sentence of bld4me, neverthe- 
less, required. that Beaumarchais 
should go on his knees before the 
court, and be declared infamous. 
But it was impossible, in the pre- 
sent state of the public mind, to 
exact this; it would have infallibly 
caused an émeuwle. He was, never- 
theless, subject to civil degrada- 
tion—was an outlaw, in fact, and 
unable .to plead in any court; 
besides which, under the convic- 
tion of forgery in the trial with 
La Blache, ‘he was still subject to 
all the calamities resulting there- 
from. Nevertheless, this was sal- 
vation compared with branding by 
the hangman, and suffering omnia 
citra mortem, as would have been 
the case had he been convicted of 
having calumniated Judge Goez- 
man. 

The ‘parliament, however, had 

ronounced its own condemnation. 

hey could only go to their benches 
amid insults and jeers and laugh- 
ter; and when they complained of 
that to the frivolous and caustic 
old Maurepas he advised them to 
go tc court en domino. One of 
the first acts of Louis XVI. was to 
recall the old parliament, and 
abolish the Maurepas substitute. 
The ancient body thus reinstated 
reversed the sentence of blame 
against Beaumarchais, and restored 
him to all his civie rights, A still 

ater. demonstration of public 
eeling took place on that dccasion. 
Beaumarchais was carried in tri- 
umph to his carriage, sobbing and 
crying with joy; and long after, 
as he walked the streets, he was 
encireled with enthusiastic accla- 
mations. 

To obtain, however, his rehabili- 
tation, or restoration to civil rights, 
Beaumarchais had previously gone 
through an immense amount of 
desperate work of a singular kind 
with desperate energy. Under 
such a government as that of Louis 
XV., Beaumarchais might have 
looked in vain for a redress which 


it was a violation of | justice’ to 
withhold, had not the King, «who 
Was possessed with a mania for all 
sorts of secret diplomatic and other 
manceuvres, been so struck with the 
ability and tact displayed by Beau- 
marchais in his struggle with ‘his 
own parliament, that he determined 
to employ him as a secret agent 
with a promise of restoration to 
civil rights if he gave satisfaction. 

The business with which Beau- 
marchais was intrusted was the 
hunting up libels, published abroad, 
on the French Court. 

There were in those days ‘a'set 
of infamous gazetteers residing ’ at 
London, the Hague, Amsterdam, 
and other places, who gained a live- 
lihood by printing true or false 
seandal about the French Court, 
and then smuggling their papers 
into France. Any worse piece of 
scandal than ordinary was usually 
preceded by a threatening letter 
to extort money from the person 
about to be libelled. Madame du 
Barri was necessarily a proper tree 
of the Hesperides for these gen- 
tlemen, hung all over with’ the 
most tempting golden fruit; + her 
minister, the Due d’Aiguillon, ‘he 
who covered himself with meal 
and not with glory at Quiberon, 
and found it easier to get the meal 
out of his coat than his reputation; 
Louis XV. himself with his Pare 
aux cerfs, and most of the great 
people about him,—all had golden 


fleeces, and were disporting them-: 


selves in such a way that the libel- 
lers could hardly desire better game. 
With these gentry Beaumarchais 
was appointed to deal; and with 
rehabilitation in view, and ‘& re- 
newal of his law-duel with the 
Comte de la Blache, Beaumarchais 
was now rushing from capital 
to capital in Europe hunting up 
libels and buying up libellers. He 
came over to HL aisdon and burnt 
up ten thousand of these infamous 
publications in a limekiln in’ ‘the 
suburbs. While in London he 
went into English society, visited 
John Wilkes, and Lord Roche- 
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ford, whom he had known as am- 
bassador at Madrid, and who was 
now in Lord North’s Ministry; 
and. he was also appointed to deal 
with that strange character, the 
Chévalier or Chevaliére d’Eon. But 
Beaumarchais, with something like 
his usual luck, was just on the 
oint of receiving his promised 
rehabilitation when Louis XV, 
died, and was buried amid that 
“silence of the people which is the 
lesson of kings.” The hawkers of 
slander, however, abroad, were just 
as busy with the reputations of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
as of the old reprobate who had just 
died, and Beaumarchais was again 
employed. One of his commissions 
was to buy up a stock of libels in 
the possession of one Angelucci, an 
Italian Jew. After paying Angelucei 
his money, the Jew absconded with 
one copy of the libel, and Beau- 
marchais immediately followed in 
chase all over Europe to Vienna; 
he came up with Angelucci when 
the Jew was least expecting him, 
quietly trotting along on a pony, 
with the copy of the libel in his 
valise behind him, in the forest of 
Neustadt, going towards Neurem- 
berg. He took the copy of the 
libel away from the Jew by force, 
and nearly all the money he had 
given him, when he was_ himself 
set upon by robbers and had a des- 
perate struggle for his life; so that 
while his triends were fancying 
Beaumarchais was enjoying the 
hospitality of John Wilkes and 
Lord Rocheford in London, one of 
them received a letter from him 
commencing as follows :— 


“Take your map of Germany, my 
dear friend ; run along the Danube from 
the Black Forest towards the Euxine; 
below Ratisbon, after the confluence of 
the Inn with the Danube at Panau, do 
you see on the river between the high 
mountains which press it on both sides 
and give it more rapidity, a wretched 
boat with six rowers going towards 
Lintz, on board which a chair has been 
embarked which contains a man with 
his head and his left hand swathed in 
bloody linen, in spite of a pouring rain 
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enduring suffocation, and relieving him- 
self from time to time by throwing up 
gulps of blood ?—Zece homo.” 


indeed, had only 
been saved in his stru gle with the 
brigands by the sound of the horn 
of his postilion, who was following 
with his carriage behind. Beau- 


Beaumarchais 


marchais arrived at Vienna, and after 
much solicitation obtained an inter- 
view about the matter of the libel 
with Maria Theresa, who looked with 
astonishment on a man gesticulating 


wildly, with his face in bandages. 
But Beaumarchais was in a. state 
of fever from the wounds in his 
cheek and hand, the palm of which 
had been cut through, and he was 
pleading wildly, not for the sake 
so much of the reputation of Marie 
Antoinette ‘as against the Comte de 
la Blache, and for restitution to 
civil rights. The Empress was 
alarmed, for the same evening eight 
grenadiers with muskets, two offi- 
cers with drawn swords, and other 
functionaries, entered his room, 
took posséssion of all ‘his paper 

and kept ‘strict watch ‘and guar 

over him for the space of thitty-one 
days—44,690 minutes. Beaumar- 
chais counted them, thinking all 
the while on restoration to civil 
rights, reversal of conviction for 
forgery, and recovery of his pro- 
perty from La Blache, 

By performing, however, snch 
services with ability and energy, 
Beaumarchais at last got his reha- 
bilitation from the restored parlia- 
ment; and he moreover obtained a 
rule for a new trial in his contro- 
versy with the Comte de la Blache. 
The new trial, either for the con- 
venience of witnesses, or to avoid 
the extitement of Paris, was ap- 
pointed to take place at Aix, Pro- 
vence. Beaumarchais, with his mul- 
tifarious habits of activity, was al- 
ready in @ whirl of other businesses 
and speculations. He had brought 
out the ‘Barbier de Seville’ in 1775, 
and had been engaged, with the co- 
operation of the minister, in a gi- 
gantic enterprise for supplying am- 
munition to the American armies: 
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but he naturally threw himself, 
heart and soul, into the La Blache 
affair as soon as the day was fixed 
for the hearing, La Blache, with a 
body-guard of six avocats, had been 
on the ground for some time at Aix, 
but Provencal heads. had been so 
captivated by the brilliant achieve- 
ments of Beaumarchais against the 
Parliament of Maupeou, that La 
Blache and his six avocats were 
in a manner sent off to Coventry as 
soon as they arrived at Aix. Noone 
would even look atthem. When the 
day arrived for final judgment, the 
old Provengal city was filled with 
expectant crowds; the doors of the 
court besieged; the long prome- 
nade, with all its alleys and adjoin- 
ing cafés, was thronged with eager 
visitors. The judges were in debate 
a short while only, for the doors 
open; Beaumarchais has won; there 
is a shouting and clapping of hands 
far and wide, and crowds rush away 
with cries of triumph to carry the 
news to the other side of the town 
to the victor; they pass the hotel 
of La Blache: he shut his windows 
up; his oecupation is gone. This 
multitude of wild men burst in upon 
Beaumarchais in his solitary apart- 
ment, clasping his hands and em- 
bracing him in vehement Southern 
fashion, when he turned pale, his 
knees bent under him, and he fell 
in a faint, When he recovered 
he was obliged again and again to 
show himself at the window, while 
the people of the town, with Pro- 
vengal songs and dances, kept up a 
perpetual serenade before his house 
all the evening; there were feux de 
joie throughout the city as for a 
public triumph; and the flute, the 
tambour de Basque, and the violin 
were kept in occupation the greater 
part of the night. 

After this trial Beaumarchais 
swam gloriously on the tide of for- 
tune up to the days of the French 
Revolution, Being the most popu- 
lar man in France, he was consulted 
by the Ministers about affairs of 
state, by everybody about every- 
thing, and even by anonymous 
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young ladies in love affairs. Under 
the countenance of the Ministers, 
who advauced a million to cover 
some portion of his risks, he had a 
fleet of forty ships at sea, in com- 
munication with America, to which 
country he supplied stores and am- 
munition to the amount of five mil- 
lions, upwards of three millions of 
which were paid in 1835, and then 
the affair was arranged in_ trans- 
atlantic fashion by paying 800,000 
to Beaumarchais’s grandchildren, 

“These American expeditions were,” 
says La Harpe, ‘‘ entirely his work, and 
proved the resources of his genius and 
character—a determined boldness, a pa- 
tient tenacity, and, above all, that gift to 
persuade, so necessary in all which de- 
pends on the co-operation of different 
minds. I have seen few men in this re- 
spect who were more favoured by nature. 
He had a physiognomy anda mode of 
expressing himself equally animated; 
his eyes were full of fire, and he had as 
much decision in his look and accent as 
delicacy in his smile. With those in 
authority he always had the air of being 
convineed that they could not differ from 
him unless they had less wit than him- 
self—a thing he never supposed, one may 
be sure, especially with those who had 
none. Yielding to the impetuosity of 
his character, the Ministers united them- 
selves more and more closely to his 
policy.” 

It was indeed mainly owing to 
Beaumarchais that open rupture 
took place between France and 
England in 1778. For the large 
spirit of Beaumarchais could not 
fail to feel all the national impa- 
tience and humiliation at remem- 
brance of the peace of Paris and 
the demolition of the fortifications 
of Dunkirk; and Beaumarchais 
when in England had listened with 
something like pleasure to the 
mournful confidence of Lord Roche- 
ford and the seditious rhapsodies 
of Wilkes, and eagerly seized every 
opportunity of entering into con- 
ference with the American agents 
in London for the best way of sup- 
porting the colonies; for the colo- 
nies, Beaumarchais judged at once, 
were lost to England forever, The 
independence of the United States 
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then was won in no small degree 
with Beaumarchais’s powder and 
shot, and by soldiers clothed in Beau- 
marchais’s greatcoats and shod with 
Beaumarebais’s shoes, and incited 
to battle with Beaumarchais’s trum- 
pets, which Sidney Smith would 
say should decidedly have had 
ere alieno inscribed upon them. 

As soon as he found, however, 
the States were likely to be insecure 
in the matter of payment, either in 
money or produce, he changed the 
character of his operations and be- 
came a general merchant on an im- 
mense scale, and had ships in every 
quarter of the world, and so realised 
an immense fortune. Besides these 
colossal operations, he founded, 
through his influence with the Min- 
isters, the Caisse d’Escompte, the 
notion of which he had taken from 
the Bank of England, and which is 
the origin of the present Bank of 
France. The Bank of France is 
thus originally the creation of a 
comic dramatist. 

He established a steam-pump at 
Chaillot, which, we _ believe, still 
does duty; and he published, at a 
loss of £40,000, the first complete 
edition of the works of Voltaire, 
having organised for this special 
oe ae printing establishments at 

ehl, with supplementary paper 
manufactures in the Vosges Moun- 
tains. His reputation as an all- 
enterprising, generally able, and 
prosperous man was so great that 
he was overwhelmed with applica- 
tions, from all classes, ages, and 
sexes for advice, patronage, and 
assistance in money. As for the 
latter, Gudin his cashier says he 
received on an average twenty let- 
ters a-day. Among the list of his 
insolvent debtors were princes of 
the blood, poets, noblemen of all 
kinds, captains, and others, all 
whose accounts are _ ruthlessly 
marked insolvable by cashier Gu- 
din, and he lent thus without 
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security money to the amount of 
£36,000, 

Beaumarchais therefore was now 
a universal favourite, and in the 
full flow of this popularity he 
composed his ‘Mariage de Figaro,’ 
whose astounding success was quite 
a political event. This piece, in- 
deed, did no little towards prepar- 
ing ihe way for the Revolution, for 
it effected even more than his ‘Mé- 
moires’ towards bringing contempt 
upon the institutions of the old ré- 
gime. The King had had the piece 
read to him by Madame de Campan, 
and said the “ Bastile must be de- 
stroyed before the representation of 
such a play can be unattended with 
danger,” and was resolved it should 
not be acted.* But Marie Antoin- 
ette was in its favour, and it was said 
Beaumarcheis expended more wit 
in overcoming the opposition to the 
performance of his piece than in 
composing it. Four years were 
spent in the struggle. There were 
but three persons in all France who 
were opposed to the representation 
—the King, M. de Miromesnil, 
keeper of the seals, and Suard the 
academician. Every great courtier, 
with the inconceivable levity of his 
race and time, was anxious to prove 
that he was not one of those who 
eame under the definition of Figaro 
—“small men who feared small 
writings,” and beset the author for 
private readings. But Beaumar- 
chais, after having duly stimulated 
public curiosity with feigned tim- 
idity, professed himself unwilling 
to make the piece public, and re- 
fused many solicitations for a hear- 
ing. “He apprehended,” he said, 
“that a piece so displeasing to the 
King might really be dangerous, 
and he would keep it in future 
locked up in his desk.” But the 

blic impatience was so great that 
it became at last impossible for the 
King to resist. The long-wished- 
for permission was granted, avd 





* Siogularly enough, after the taking of the Bastile, Beaumarchais, whose house 
was close by, was appointed by the commune a member of a committee for 
superiutending the destruction of that terrible fortress, 
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the piece was played in Mareh 1784 
at the Comédie Frangaise. 

All the mémoires of the time 
speak of the extravagant avidity 
with which all classes rushed to the 
first representation, The doors of 
the theatre were besieged early in 
the morning; abbés, street-porters, 
and blue-ribboned courtiers elbowed 
each other in the “queue;” the 
fuotmen of the Duchess de Bouillon 
were in her box keeping her places 
from eleven o’clock in the morning; 
three hundred ladies of the highest 
fashion passed the day and dined 
in the actresses’ dressing-rooms ; 
the gratings were finally driven in 
by the crowd, and three persons 
were crushed—one more, says La 
Harpe, miuliciously, than for Scud- 
ery. Many a duchess, says Grimm, 
was glad to get a seat in a little side- 
box; while Beaumarchais himself 
witnessed the performance from an 
obseure corner, supported on each 
side by an abbé (one of them a 
brother of Calonne), with whom he 
had dined, and of whose spiritual 
consolation he said he might stand 
in need in case of failure. But 
there was no failure, for Beau- 
marchais himself said, “Jl y a en- 
core quelque chose plus folle que ma 
piece, cess son succes!” And in 
after revolutionary times he may 
have looked back with some con- 
trition to the success of his ‘Ma- 
riage de Figaro,’ when he found, in 
the words of Montaigne, that “on 
bat et brouille Teau pour d'autres 

eurs,”” 

For Beaumarchais, in spite of all 
his wit and energy, was not natu- 
rally a revolutionist; and now in 
declining age was by no means calcu- 
lated to match with the fierce spirits 
evoked by revolutionary passion. 
The Revolution came upon Beau- 
marchais when he was about sixty, 
when he was old and slightly deaf, 
and he was then anew thrown into 
a wild vortex of trouble and disaster, 
The  gay-hearted, _light-spirited 
Voltairean was no match for the 
atrabiliar disciples of Rousseau, 
the champion of the rights of men, 


and ferocious demagogues, and 
bloodthirsty fanatics; and of this 
fact he had premonitory notice in 
a@ pamphlet war which Mirabeau 
forced upon him about his steam- 
pump at Chaillot. Beaumarchais 
had refused to lend Mirabeau 12,000 
francs, saying that as Mirabeau 
was sure to pick a quarrel with him, 
he should so gain 12,000 francs, 
The occasion was not long in eom- 
ing for Mirabeau to make good the 
prevision of Beaumarchais. Mira- 
deau, then at his wits’ end for 
money and occupation, was hired 
by some speculators who had risked 
their money on a fall of the shares 
of the Chaillot steam-pump, to 
write it down; and he published 
a violent pamphlet against the 
machine. Beaumarchais replied in 
his light, ironical fashion, and war 
commenced. But it was like the 
conflict of a ferocious young tiger 
with an old leopard stiff in the 
joints. Mirabeau collected himself 
into a roar, bounded on Beau- 
marchais’s reputation, disfigured his 
whole life, rent it in pieces with 
his terrible talons, and delivered it 
up all lacerated to the public, in 
the name of order, morality, and 
public justice—Mirabeau in the 
name of order, morality, and public 
justice !—all because Beaumarchais 
was pumping up clear water to 
house-tops through little pipes at 
a@ moderate price, and Mirabeau 
had been refused the loan of 12,000 
francs, Such were the preliminary 
quavers of one of the chief thunder- 
ers of the Revolution. Beaumar- 
chais thought no good could come of 
reply, and retired from the conflict. 
Mirabeau, however, when he became 
the most popular.man in France, 
forgot this little passage-of-arms, 
wrote bDillets-doux to his former 
antagonist, and came and ate plea- 
sant little breakfasts at his great 
house in the Boulevards. 

Other troubles, other plays, other 
speculations gave Beaumarchais 
occupation during the early period 
of the Revolution, till his last great 
and unfortunate engagement to pro- 
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cure “sixty thousand muskets” in 
Holland for the use of the Revolu- 
tionary Government involved him 
in still more trouble than he had 
ever yet known in the course of his 
checkered. existence. At one: time 
we find him in the same cell with 
Mademoiselle de Sombreuil at the 
Abbaye, still at his old occu- 
pation, mémotre-writing to the 
Committee of Safety, to prove he 
was all right about the “sixty thou- 
sand muskets;” at another time, 
in a room in the “King’s Bench 
prison” in London, still writing 
“ mémoires,” called ‘Mes Dix 
Epoques,’ on the subject of the 
sixty thousand muskets. A com- 
passionate English merchant and 
creditor had put him into the King’s 
Bench to keep him safe out of the 
hands of the Convention and the 
way of the guillotine; but Beau- 
marchais would not remain; he 
wrote to cashier Gudin to move 
heaven and earth to raise money 
enough to get him out, and let him 
come over to the Convention and 
prove he was a ‘great citizen.” 
He did get out; and the history 
of the whole Beaumarchais family 
forms a curious illustration of those 
days of revolution, terror, and 
massacre. The populace had a 
notion that Beaumarchais was an 
“ennemi du peuple,” and had got 
the “sixty thousand muskets” 
stowed away in his cellars to effect 
some day a massacre of the people, 
when the “sixty thousand mus- 
kets,” which had come from the 
disarmament of the Low Countries 
by Austria, were all the while in a 
Dutch port watched by English 
men-of-war. Beaumarchais was 
flying about from place to place 
by night in terror of his life, while 
his fortune was in. the hands of 
the Government, and his wife and 
daughter and sister were in prison 
as hostages for his success, with 
the guillotine in prospect in case of 
failure.. He got wita difficulty an 
interview at night with the Com- 
mittee of Public. Safety, during 
which his deliberate importunity 
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caused some merriment in the fero- 
cious men who held his life and 
the lives of his family at their 


mercy. Danton was npeaiinns and 
old umarchais put his hand up 
to his deaf ear, and, without fear of 


these lords of the guillotine, crossed 
the room, and sat right in front of 
Danton to hear what he wes say- 
ing. Danton laughed, and. all 
laughed loudly, at the fearless per- 
tinacity of the veteran in the 
matter of the sixty thousand mus- 
kets. Some of the Committee had 
thought they were well rid of Beau- 
marchais, and his claims to have his 
own property back again and his 
family set at liberty, by the massa- 
cres of September, from which he had 
a miraculous escape; they thought, 
perhaps hoped, he was among the 
victims of September, but here he 
was, quite at his ease, in the very 
den of the tigers themselves. He, 
on his side, wanted nothing so mueh 
as to get quit altogether of the affair 
of the “ sixty thousand muskets ;” 
but he was obliged by the Ccm- 
mittee of Public Safety to go wan- 
dering again to try and get the arms 
and prove his good faith, He went 
through a series of adventures and 
disguises, and employed every in- 
genious artifice of which his inven- 
tive nature was capable to elude 
the careful watch of English men- 
of-war and Austrian emissaries 
over the muskets in the Dutch 
ort; but it was of no use. The 
nglish Government at last got 
suspicious, and ordered the weapons 
to be seized and carried off by their 
men-of-war ; and Beaumarchais had 
to remain in exile for three years, 
living at one time in Hamburg in 
the lowest state of destitution— 
lighting his own fires, and obliged 
to be careful even of his matches, 
His family, meanwhile, were daily 
expecting the guillotine, till the 
ninth Thermidor arrived, in time 
to save their lives, and to enable 
Beaumarchais to return to his house 
in the Boulevards, which had been 
marked with the words “Propriété 
Nationale.” He spent the rest of 
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his life in endeavouring to get to- 
gether the wreck of his scattered 
fortune. He had, however, some 
gleams of returning prosperity, and 
made a happy marriage for his only 
daughter before his death in 1799. 
He was found dead in his bed one 
morning of apoplexy, after having 
passed the previous evening in the 
society of his friends in exuberant 
spirits. 


It must be seen from this brief 
sketch of Beaumarchais’s public life, 
that he was a man of universal en- 
dowments. With the exception of 
the highest spheres of poetry and 
philosophy, there was no depart- 
ment of intellectual or social enter- 
rise in which he was not caleu- 
ated to attain the very highest 
place. He followed the only public 
career open to any one under the 
old régime; and to have raised 
himself under the disadvantages of 
such a system from a watchmaker’s 
shop to such a degree of eminence, 
was a very extraordinary achieve- 
ment. Yet the greater part of his 
capacity was entirely thrown away : 


and it is the condemnation of such. 


a state of society that they could 
find no proper use for a man of 
such surprising abilities. Let us 
fancy Pitt, or Sheridan, or Burke 
put to such occupation as Beaumar- 
chais, obliged to run all over Europe 
as a sort of police detective after 
infamous gazetteers, in order to 
obtain by favour the simplest re- 
dress which he had a right to 
claim from justice. Beaumarchais 
had within him the capabilities 
of about six extraordinary men. 
His law-pleadings were written 
with euch genius that, like the 
‘Lettres Provinciales’ of Pascal, 
they have survived the interest of 
the quarrel from which they sprang. 
His two best comedies would have 
done honour to Moliére. He wrote 
chansons which Béranger would 
not have disowned; he had no 
mean aptitude for politics, diplom- 
acy, and intrigue; and, in addition 
to all these, he had the managing, 


mercantile, and financial talents of a 
Brassy, a Baring, and a Rothschild. 
But there was more even than all 
this: his Mémoires, his readiness 
of wit, and his presence of mind, 
and his promptitude of speech, and 
his extraordinary and sudden re- 
sources in the face of overwhelm- 
ing difficulties and unforeseen dan- 
gers, prove that he had the highest 
gifts of an orator and a statesman ; 
his prose writings testify to his pos- 
session of the highest gifts of elo- 
quence, for which no opportunity 
existed for other use than that ‘to 
which he was necessitated to ¢on- 
fine them. If under a despotie 
government, starting in life from a 
very humble condition, he agitated 
all France with a wretched lawsuit 
about fifteen louis, what political 
eminence might he not have reached 
had he been placed, like Sheridan 
or Burke, on the benches of an O 
position, or if, indeed, he had only 
been born fifty or sixty years later 
in his own coun'ry! 

His capacity for carrying on all 
sorts of work at the same time was 
surprising. No one could imagine 
how he found time to write for the 
stage. “ When do you contrive 
to find leisure for deh 
M. de Beaumarchais?” asxed 
de Maurepas. “I wrote my last 
comedy the day the Ministers went 
to the Redoute,” answered Beau- 
marchais. The Redoute was & 
public ball of no very good reputa- 
tion, at which Maurepas had been 
seen. ‘“ Have you many such repar- 
tees as that?” rejoined Maurepas; 
“ if so, I answer for its success.” 

Beaumarchais said it was only 
idle people who could not find 
time for everything. 

But if Beaumarchais’s capacity 
was greater than his actual achieve- 
ments, so also his moral character 
was infinitely above his reputation. 
No man was ever subject to 80 
much calumny, and no one ever bore 
it more cheerfully or more nobly. 
He had not an atom of spite or 
rancour in his nature. i 
connected with him—his famil 
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his cashier, his servants, and his 
friends—all loved him, and some 
to adoration. With enormous 
strength and dauntless courage he 
was infinitely generous, merciful, 
and forgiving. Even his dislikes 
did not extend to the persons of 
the vicious ; they ended with their 
vices. He was ready at any time 
to do a_ service to his bitterest 
enemy when the fight was over. 
He was incapable even of taking 
any advantage over a weak foe. 
When Rivarol published a foul 
lampoon against him, he refused to 
make any public mention of Ri- 
varol’s deserted wife and family, 
who were then living on his own 
bounty. And Talléyrand in his 
last days reproached him with being 
anincorrigible dupe to his generosi- 
ty,—a reproval which Talleyrand 
was not likely to incur. 

Yet he was naturally of his time 
and no saint ; he affected its equivo- 
cal frivolous wit to perfection ; and 
one of his best friends said, “ With 
the heart of a good man, you affect 
the tone of a Bohemian.” He was 
somewhat pagan in his loves, and 
pagan in his religion. “Il fat aimé 
avec passion,” says the faithful cash- 
ier Gudin, admiringly, “ de ses mai- 
tresses et de ses trois femmes; ” but 
this was spoken of a time in whieh 
the Duc de Richelieu was compli- 
mented by a grave academician in 
full academy on having the ubiquity 
of a Jupiter in his amours. Beau- 
marchais’s first two wives died very 
shortly after their marriage, and 
his third wife was married to him 
when he was about forty-five, and 
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by her high character and generous 
devotion amid the trials of | his 
years, entirely subjugated ‘his love 
and esteem. As for his religion, 
he describes it in a sentence of his 
own :-—‘‘ My brother, my friend, my 
Gudin often discourses with me 
on the uncertain after-life, and our 
conclusion ‘always is, let us try to 
deserve that it may be happy; if 
we succeed we shall have made 
an ‘excellent calculation ; if we are 
to be deceived in this consoling 
hope, the effect of preparation on 
ourselves in leading an irreproach- 
~ life affords inexpressible de« 
ig ‘9 

It is good to know that a man 
so richly gifted, whose happiness 
had been so often marred and: ru- 
ined by the worst’ vices and ‘fol- 
lies of humanity, never gave way 
to misanthropy, but remained to 
the last with unimpaired. gener- 
osity and trustfulness. Hope, the 
last best gift, was indestructible 
within him ; and he held the helm 
of his fortune to the end with «# 
manly heart and a cheerful smile. 

The amiability and playfulness 
of his nature are as recognisable in 
his latter‘as in his earlier da 
in @ charmin —  Bogénie 
col for his daughter i 
on her return home ‘ror school, 
and even in the iné&cription on the 
collar of his little dog Follette, 
which went the round of the Paris- 
ian’ newspapers, and was written 
not long before his death :-—‘: Je! 
suis Mademoiselle Follette. Beau» 
marehais m’appartient. Nous de-° 
meurons suf les Boulevards.” 
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DOUBLES AND QUITS: A COMEDY OF ERRORS.—PART III. 


“ Lassi di sopra in la vita serena 
Spos’ io Jul, mi smarri’ in una valle 
vanti che I’eté mia fosse piena.” 


—Dants, ‘ Inferno,’ 


CHAPTER VII.—BURRIDGE’S STORY. 


“Wuen I iirst went into the 
army (I suppose you and I have 
about the same service), I was in 
infantry, you know, Donald—the 
——th Light Infantry—not a bad 
lot, but changed, as all the two-bat- 
talion regiments are now. Well, [ 
joined the depot in Ireland, and 
had my head nearly drilled off; for 
it. was at the beginning of the Cri- 
mean war, and they were drilling 
and shipping off as fast as they 
could. I. was uncommonly glad, 
Lean tell you, when I passed my 
drill, and was told off for the next 
draft for the seat of war. I was a 
very young ensign indeed, and if it 
Gebiiaiaid.to annattbeni 
get away from the humdrum bar- 
rack-square and the eternal ser- 
geant-major, it was delightful to me 
you may be sure. I'll never forget 
the night before we sailed from 
Queenstown—it was a great night 
altogether. We were all wild with 
delight at going to see the fighting. 
The old birds hoped to make up 
for lost time, sy" all we pmnaiiaes 
expected to be captains ip a mon 
Iremember the only thing I regret- 
ted was, that I should be promoted 
too soon to have many chances of car- 
rying the colours before the enemy. 
Ah ! there was another thing I was 
sorry for—my brother Jack; he’s 
dead and gone long ago, poor soul! 
He came down to see us off, and 
was tremendously cut up at parting 
with me ; and seeing him so cut up 
cut me up worse, you know. I re- 
member he said, ‘I’m afraid we'll 
never meet again, Dolly!’ Dismal, 
wasn't it ? Of course he meant 
that I was safe to be killed; but I 
wasn’t, and he died of pleurisy.” 

What a difficulty the fellow had 


in starting! Every straw seemed 


to act as a drag on his wheels ;. but, 
on the vires-acquirit-eundo prin- 
ciple, I let himhave his head. 

“We had a jolly voyage and 
glorious weather. All the sea— 
the Mediterranean, 1 mean—was 
crowded with ships and transports 
—strong fellows going out to be 
wounded or killed, and wounded 
fellows coming home to get strong 
or die. Every ship we met we sig- 
nalled, ‘ Has the = en fallen ?’ and 
when the answer came, ‘No,’ we 
allcheered like madmen. We were 
awfully impatient. When we got 
intothe Black Sea everybody was 
ina fever; and I remember, when 
my servant called me at four o'clock 
one morning and shouted, ‘ Here 
we are at the war, yer anner! glory 
be to God!’ I rushed upon deck 
with nothing on but my shirt, and 
saw the sulky-looking rocks at the 
mouth of Balaklava harbour through 
a drizzling rain, and felt a little 
dashed, and thought to myself, 
‘Hang it! I'll never get away from 
this infernal place, alive or dead, 
either ;’ and then there was a tre- 
mendous boom ! boom ! boom |— 
the first gun I ever heard fired in 
earnest—and I was as right and 
jolly as possible ina moment, But 

beg your pardon, Donald, I forgot 
—of course you went through the 
whole thing yourself, and here I 
am yarning away like an old man- 
of-war’s-man in his native village. 
I beg your pardon.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” said I ; 
but my tone implied that any repe- 
tition of the sort of thing was not 
expected. 

“Well, I needn’t talk about the 
war. Of course I went through 
what was left of it and paid two 
visits to the bl Redan ; got 
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out of that more frightened than 
hurt, ha, ha! Then, you remem- 
ber, when the peace came none of 
us knew where we were going. I 
was horridly sold when the peace 
came. I liked the wild sort of life 
—didn’t you? but since it was 
come, I hoped we might be sent off 
to some wild sort of place, where 
there was lots of shooting and ad- 
ventures with—with natives, and 
that kind of thing; but I was sold 
again. I remember the colonel 
coming down to the mess-hut 
the night he got the orders about 
our move. e was looking dis- 
gusted. ‘Where do you think 
we're going to, gentlemen?’ he 
said. ‘Has the order come, sir?’ 
every one shouted, ‘Yes, it’s 
come. Can you guess where we're 
off to?’ Then we all began to sing 
out something—‘ Home,’ ‘Canada,’ 
‘India,’ ‘Cape,’ ‘China,’ ‘Japan,’ 
‘Mauritius,’ &c. &c. No one ever 
thought of the Mediterranean, as 
our headquarters had gone from 
there to the war. After there had 
been a lot of guesses, and every 
one wrong, the old major wled 
out—I can hear him now—‘ Faith, I 
believe we must be going to the 
devil!’ and the colonel took the 
order out of his pocket and said, 
‘That's the nearest guess that’s 
been made yet, major; we’re going 
to Malta.’ Most of the fellows 
swore a good deal, for they had had 
enough of that kind of thing. I 
felt awfully sorry myself. I hated 
the idea of Malta; I couldn’t say 
why, exactly. 1 think it must 
have been a presentiment. Do you 
believe in presentiments, Donald?” 

“More or less,” 

“Well, I hated going there, but 
there we went; you’ve been there, 
I suppose ?” 

“Oh yes, frequently,” said I, 
fearing a minute historical, and 
geological survey of the island. 

“Well, it was a hot summer—in- 
tolerably hot; and they had invent- 
ed the brigade system, and we were 
worried to death—drilled by the 
colonel, grilled by the | brigadier, 
and eaten alive by the governor. 
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It was abominable. I thought of 
taking leave; if I had, I might 
have been all right now, but I 
didn’t, which was my bad luck, 
At last it was determined, well on 
in the season, to get up some gar- 
rison theatri and y wet’ te 
strong for them. I don’t mean to 
say 1 could act, but I was fond of 
that sort of thing, and I supported 
the idea and put my name down 
for a £50 subscription. I had 
more money than most of the fel- 
lows, you see, and they thought that 
immense, and put me on the com- 
mittee at once. I liked that, and 
gave another ‘fifty’ for scenery. 
After that, the fellows suddenly 
seemed to think I was an author- 
ity, and consulted me about every- 
thing, and I liked that, for I was 
a youngster, you know. So when 
it came to be a question what we 
were to do for ladies, and some one 
suggested that ptt nse. omy | 
fellows should e the female 
parts, I pooh-poohed the idea, and 
said, ‘Nonsense, get’em out from 
London ;’ and when they stared and 
said something about its being salt, 
I said, ‘ D—n the expense, I'll guar- 
antee another hundred;’ and then 
every one cheered and said, ‘ Bravo, 
Burridge!’ and: it was settled. But 
they didn’t let me in for a whole 
hundred, for the governor and the 
brigadiers and other swells were 

t on their mettle when they 

eard that an ensign was shelling 

out for everything; and the colonel 
got in a rage and cried, ‘ D-—n his 
impudence! put me down for ‘ , 
—that'll show him!’ Just as if I 
eared, and wasn’t as pleased as 
Punch to get his ‘fifty ’—the ridic- 
ulous old noodle. 

“ Well, we sent home to a fellow 
on leave to negotiate for a couple 
of actresses to. come out for two 
months to play three a-fort- 
night. By this time it was late 
autumn, and before long we heard 
that two were coming out by ‘the 
—— iss on Armine 
and Miss Carlotta Seymour 
names, ‘weren't they ?) of the Prise 
cess’s; the Haymarket, the Adelphi, 
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and the provinces—rather more 
than less of thé latter, I t, 
Out they came accordingly. a- 
trice Armine (Dick Winslow, who 
had been at Oxford; swore he re- 
membered her under. the name of 
Sue Mutton, daughter of a_hair- 
dresser in the High Street) wasn’t 
a bad sort of little girl, good- 
natured, quite young, cheery, and 
rather pretty, but she dropped her 
‘h’s’ over the place, and was 
aregular cormorant as far as garlic 
was concerned. As for Carlotta 
Seymour, she was—she was a showy 
woman—turned of thirty —ten 
ears older than me. She was 
dsome, yes, she was. handsome, 
but she had a bad face, cold and 
sneering; and then she set up for 
ee end mystery. To hear her 
you would have believed that 
she was the daughter of a royal 
duke in disguise, and granddaugh- 
ter of the Tragic Muse. 

“Well, being on the committee, 
and standing a lot of tin and that, 
of course I got to know these 
women. immediately; and I used 
to think it rather a swell thing to 
be always about them; riding with 
them, or standing them dinners at 
the hotel, or dropping into their 
rooms after mess and. ordering in 
no end of suppers. Most of the 
committee used to come to the 
suppers too, but I used to pay—I 
preferred to pay, because I could 

tronise outsiders and take them 
in. I liked to say to a fellow, ‘ Dis- 
engaged to-night, old boy? Dine 
with me at mess, and I'll take you 
afterwards to see the Seymour and 
the Armine; they'll be delighted 
to see you as a friend of mine.’ 
And of course they. were delighted, 
for every new fellow was sure to 
do something for them—give them 
adinner or a drive, or a mount or 
something, you may be sure. So 
every one was pleased, and no one 
more’ than myself. i thought I 
was no end of aman of the world 
—quite a celebrated fellow in the 
garrison, and that every one was 
talking of me and my dramatic 
suppers—confounded little goose! 


and I remember being as proud ag 
Lucifer when even the colonel 
noticed it; and one night when I 
left. mess rather early, his saying, 
‘Is Dante going to his Beatrice, 
or Werther to ‘his Charlotte?’ 
knew in a kind of way that he 
meant the suppers, and I said} 
‘Both, sir,’ and every one roared; 
and I began to think, and I did 
think, by Jove, that I was a clever 
fellow after all. Carlotta kept 
telling me I was, and of course she 
was a judge, I thought. I was 
rather inclined to cotton to Bea- 
trice at first, but so was every 
one else, and it was a bore always 
struggling with a dozen fellows for 
who was to get next her and that, 
And at last one night Carlotta said 
she was astonished that a fellow 
of my ‘soul’ should go in for 
Beatrice; she was disappointed in 
me, she said, and that Beatrice was 
a vulgar uneducated little milliner, 
and a designing toad, and that it 
was one of the trials of her lot to 
be associated with her, but that 
she was supported by the divine 
irations of genius; and then she 
cried a little, and told me about 
Beatrice’s garlic and ‘h’s,’ though 
of course I knew about them; and 
then she said that it had been one 
of her few comforts in this desolate 
island to believe that the only man 
with a spark of genius (meaning 
me, ha, hal) had recognised a 
kindred spark in her, and so on. 
But now she saw she was mistaken, 
and must try to bear it as best she 
might. Then she cried again, and 
went on humbugging me, and I 
swallowing it all till I swore I 
quite agreed with her about Bea- 
trice (who had snubbed me two or 
three times, by the by), and that I 
recognised the spark of genius and 
all that, and thought her the clever- 
est and handsomest woman of the 
day. She did look uncommon well, 
by Jove! And then she asked to 
call me ‘Adolphus,’ and I was to 
call her ‘Carlotta;’ and that was 
settled. And then she cried again, 
and thought I must ‘think her 
bold,’ and I said ‘No;’ and she 
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said something about ‘ angelic boy,’ 
and Venus and Adonis, and a lot 
of gammon I didn’t understand, 
though I thought it all very fine. 
Then she came and sat close by 
me, and once, when she was crying 
(she had two or three rounds of 
that kind of thing), she —— 
her head on my shoulder, and left 
no end of a white powdery mark 
on my shell-jacket. I know the 
old crocodile wanted me to kiss 
her, but I didn’t then. May the 
devil fly away with her! After 
that she seemed regularly to take 
me over, and I could scarcely call 
myself my own master; I wasn’t 
—but I was proud of it; and as I 
rode along with her I liked to see 
fellows looking and grinning. I 
thought they were saying, ‘There 
goes Burridge, the lucky dog!’ 

“T was obliged to go out with her 
every day, and to see her to rehearsal 
and back from rehearsal, and to the 
play and back from the play; and 
between the acts she required cham- 
pagne, and would take it from no 
one’s hand but mine. I couldn't 
leave her side for an instant but she 
was holloaing out, ‘Where’s Adol- 
phus?’ so it became a sort of by- 
word in the garrison when anybody 
wanted anybody; and one night 
Jack Whitecroft of the Artillery got 
screwed, and when Carlotta came 
on by herself as what-do-you- 
call-her, in the ‘Lady of Lyons,’ in 
a solemn part, he holloaed out, 
‘Where’s Adolphus?’ and the house 
nearly came down; but I'll be 
hanged if I wasn’t proud of that 
too. 

‘ All the time I was tired to death 
of her, but she seemed immensely 
fond of me, and I was proud of that 
and the whole thing, and stuck to 
it. Her birthday came, and I gave 
a big dinner (it was her twenty- 
second birthday she said) in her 
honour, and presented her with a 
diamond bracelet. Then she asked 
me to write her some verses; I was 
ashamed to say I couldn’t, so I got 
Travers to write some. He was an 
awfully clever, chaffy fellow, and 
the poem was full of the biggest 
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words you ever saw (I didn’t under- 
stand a word of it); but somehow 
she didn’t seem to like the verses, 
and said suddenly, ‘On your hon- 
our, did you write this?’ and of 
course I was obliged to say ‘ No,’ 
and that Fred Travers had written 
them; and she would never speak 
to Fred again, Fred had put 
some of his horrid chaff in them, I 
suspect, 

“ As the time began to draw on for 
them to go away, she seemed to get 
fonder and fonder of me, and treated 
my opinion with immense respec 
and kept asking me how I thought 
such and such a passage ought to 
be spouted, and what flowers and 
dresses she should wear. Then she 
asked my advice about her future 
plans. She was disgusted with her 
present life she said— wanted to 
leave the stage, but didn’t know 
what on earth to do. She could 
not go to her father; he had held 
high diplomatic appointments, but 
in a personal quarrel at cards with 
the Emperor of Russia he had per- 
mitted himself to strike his Majesty 
across the table. The result was, 
he had been sent to the mines in 
Siberia, and she was left friendless, 
friendless! then she would ery, and, 
by Jupiter, 1 believe I used to ery 
too, At last one day she said she 
had something very important to 
consult me about, but I must try 
to be calm—would I promise to be 
calm? Iswore I would, and she told 
me that she had just had an offer 
of marriage there—in the island— 
and that the suitor held the highest 
rank. He had never spoken to her, 
but had fallen desperately in love 
with her on the stage; and his 
official position making it impos- 
sible for him to come to her person- 
ally, he had written offering her his 
heart and hand; She was not at 
liberty to divulge his name, but I 
might guess; and said as much asled 
me to understand that it was-either 
the governor or one of the briga- 
diers. Then she cried out, ‘How pale 
you are! ’—but I swear I wasn’t— 
and ran and got a big glass of sher- 
ry, and made me toss it off. Then 
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she told me to be calm, and asked 
me if I could bear her to go on, 
and I said, ‘Of course I could.’ 
So she went on and told me that 


he (meaning the governor or one of — 


the brigadiers) was awfully jealous 
of me, and that his aides-de- —— 
she meant his emissaries—were al- 
ye watching outside the windows, 
rr what should I advise her to 
O. 


“Now, Donald, I didn’t care a 
straw about the woman, but some- 
how the idea of one of these big- 
wigs wanting to marry her made 
me prouder of her being so taken 
up with me; and I didn’t like the 
idea of her marrying any one else 
—heaven knows why. 

“So I said it would be sacrificing 
her youth and beauty to—to some- 
thing or other, and she cried and 
said I had a noble soul, and that 
that was conclusive; and she tore 
up a pink note, which I supposed 
to be his note, and trod upon it, 
and bawled out, ‘Love conquers 
all!’ Then she gave me another big 
glass of sherry, and said she had 
elt certain my feelings would be 
outraged, and I vowed they were 
outraged, and that I should like to 
shoot the governor or one of the 
brigadiers. At that moment in 
came Beatrice Armine, and didn’t 
Carlotta look savage and drop into 
her? 

“ Next day I got a fever, and was 
confoundedly il Carlotta sent 
me notes every day—two or three 
times a-day—and splendid bouquets, 
and oranges and things; but I was 
ill for a fortnight, and before I was 
up again, or able to answer her 
notes, she and Beatrice had gone. 
Their passages had been taken by 
the committee, you see, and they 
were obliged to go. When I was 
getting round, the colonel came to 
see me—he was a kind old boy; 
and after he had asked all about 
my illpess and that, he said, ‘It 
was a lucky illness for you, my boy, 
and all your friends ought to be 
glad of it.’ I said, ‘Why?’ and he 
said, ‘It saved you from that fiend 


of a woman, by all I can hear;’ and 
I blazed out at the colonel and told 
him he must retract that word, and 
he laughed good-naturedly, and said 
that if I did not like the word, of 
course he would, but that he was 
deuced glad she was off. That put 
me on my mettle, and I said that 
if it suited me to see her, of 
course I could still do so. And he 
said, ‘How?’ and I said, ‘Go on 
leave, of course.’ Then the colo- 
nel’s back got up, and he said he 
would take uncommon good care 
I got no leave, if that was what I 
was going to be at, and left me. I 
was a good deal spoiled +a this 
time and savage, and sick of Malta, 
and I wanted a change, and per- 
haps I did miss Carlotta. So that 
very day I wrote and accepted an 
exchange I had been offered into 
the Hussars, then in India, 
The colonel couldn’t stop that, you 
know. He was awfully good when 
I was going away. He said, ‘I’m 
sorry you’re going, Dolly, and we're 
all sorry; I think you're foolish, 
but every one must judge for him- 
self. I wish you luck, and if you 
wish it for yourself steer clear ot 
that theatrical friend of yours, my 
boy.’ I wish to heaven I had! 
Well, I went home with six months’ 
leave to England, and to join my 
regiment in India when that ex- 
pired. I went to London first, and 
found Carlotta in swell rooms in 
Half-Moon Street. She had a jolly 
little brougham, and oe in 
great style. She was as fond of me 
as ever, but she said she was writing 
a tragedy and awfully busy. Charles 
Kean was to act in it, and was so im- 
patient to begin that he gave her no 
peace; and therefore she could onl 

see me at certain times, and mustnt 
be seen out with me, or Charles 
Kean would think she was idling, 
and it was so important to keep in 
with him. I smelt tobacco two or 
three times in her room, and one 
day saw no end of a swell cigar-case 
on her table, with an earl’s coronet 
and the letter M on it, and she 
said Charles Kean had been there 
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bullyragging her about her tragedy, 
and had forgotten it in his rage. 


Then I noticed to her that it was 
odd he should have a coronet and 
M on his case; and she laughed 
and said it was a good joke—a 
capital joke; that Kean had stolen 
it in fun from Charles Matthews, 
who, she supposed I knew, had 
lately been made a count by the 
French Emperor for his masterly 
interpretation of Sir Charles Cold- 
stream in French. Well, she was as 
fond of me as ever; but there was 
so much bother and mystery and 
trouble about seeing her I got sick 
of it, and left town and went away 
down to my grandmother’s in Rut- 
landshire, promising, however, to 
see Carlotta before I left for India. 
I heard nothing of her for three 
months, and then, all of a sudden, 
her letters came pouring in day 
after day, and I was obliged to tell 
bangers to my grandmother about 
them. She was on the old tack 
again—wanted to consult me on a 
very delicate matter which could 
not be committed to writing; and 
when was I going up to town, and 
how was I going out to India, what 
ship, and all the rest of it. I 
stayed down in Rutlandshire till 
the last moment; I was going round 
the Cape in a steamer—I preferred 
that to overland—and I didn’t get 
to town till two days before we were 
to sail from Gravesend. I found 
Carlotta in very dingy lodgings in 
Greek Street, Soho, this time, and 
she explained that she was living 
there to be near the refugees, that 
there was a conspiracy on foot to 
rescue her governor from the Sibe- 
rian mines, and that she was plotting 
night and day with the refugees. 
“While I was with her a villan- 
ous-looking man, in his shirt-sieeves, 
with ashort pipe in his mouth, put 
his head in at the door without 
knocking, and seeing me, grinned, 
tapped his nose, and went out, say- 
ing something about his name being 
‘easy’ and his spirit ‘fly,’ in re- 
markably good English, though a 
little vulgar I thought, considering 
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he was a foreigner—Count Arnold 
Doldorouski, a Pole, she said, and a 
colonel of cavalry once, and who 
had sworn by the beard of Ponia- 
towski, or some fellow of that sort, 
to rescue her governor from ‘the 
mine, or perish in the attempt. “I 
noticed that her room and the pas- 
sage were all blocked up with 
trunks and boxes packed and cord- 
ed, and I said to her, ‘You look as 
if you were on the wing, like me, 
Carlotta;’ and she said, ‘I am on 
the wing, and liker you than you 
think for,’ and laughed. Then I 
said, ‘Where are you off to?’ and 
she said, ‘I asked you six weeks 
ago to come up and give me your 
advice upon a very delicate sub- 
ject, and you never came. I was 
dreadfully harassed, so I was obliged, 
for the first time since I have known 
you, to decide for myself. I’m 

ing to India.’ ‘To India!’ ‘Yes, 
to India;’ and wasn’t it an odd 
coincidence, she said. But the 
strangest thing of all was, that she 
was going in the same ship with 
me—there was a coincidence for 
me, if I liked. They had actually 
taken her passage in the Golden 
Fleece! We agreed that perhaps it 
was the most extraordinary thing 
on record; and then I asked her 
what she was going to do in India. 
She said that was the delicate 
matter she had wished to consult 
me about—that she hoped I would 
really be calm, and not try to shake 
her resolution, for that it was all 
settled, and I had only myself to 
thank: she was going out to be 
married. ‘Married!’ But I didn’t 
seem to care twopence, and asked, 
‘Who to?’ She said that she 
wasn’t at liberty to divulge the 
name, but it began with W, and 
perhaps I might guess when she 
told me that he was a person of the 
highest official position in the civil 
service, who had got into trouble 
about indigo three years ago. But 
I couldn’t guess; and she said he 
had been home on furlough about 
that time, and having seen her on 
the stage, had fallen desperately in 
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love with her, and had pined ever 
since in voluntary exile on one of the 
Him yas, much to the regret of 

overnor-General and Council, 
who had vainly attempted to get 


‘him. to come down. At last he had 


written to her in desperation, and 
asked her to go out to him, saying, 
‘Restore me to. my country and to 
myself!’ 

“What was she to do? She had 
no friends. I would not go to her. 

@ attempt to rescue her papa 
from the mine might be abortive. 
She was dissatisfied with this life, 
which was a precarious one. Kean 
had thrown over her tragedy. She 
was misunderstood and disappoint- 
ed on every hand; and she had re- 
solved to cast in her lot in the far- 
shining East with one who had 
sworn to love and cherish her for 
ever. 

“She looked very hard at me as 
she finished, and said, ‘ Don’t try to 
dissuade me, dear Adolphus! bear 
the pang—it is for my good.’ And 
I said, ‘I won't dissuade you; I 
congratulate you with all my heart.’ 
Then she gave a scream and fainted, 
and had hysterics—two or three, in 
fact—and the Count came back and 

ut his head in and said, ‘ You'll 

we every blessed bobby in town 
about the house if you don’t shut 
up that blarmed squalling.’ Then 
she came to at once, and said, 
‘Adolphus! leave me! Ihave been 
deceived in you—cruel, cruel man!’ 
And I said, ‘What the deuce had 
I done?’ and she stamped her 
foot.and screamed out, ‘Go, viper!’ 
So I went; and the Count met me 
at the door and asked me to lend 
him five shillings, which I did, he 
remarking that she (Carlotta) seem- 
ed to be ‘alittle spotty about the 
back,’ which I then believed to be 
a Polish idiom literally translated. 
Next day I got down to Gravesend, 
and got all my traps on board, 
There were only about five-and- 
twenty passengers, but no Carlotta 
among them. The time was just 
up, when a boat came off fall of 


luggage, and there was Carlotta 


dressed like an. archduchess and 
looking really stunning, She had 
a maid with her, who was as drunk 
asa fiddler, and had to be hoisted 
uP with ropes and things, The 

ount was with her too, looking 
awfully seedy, all in black, with a 
frockcoat and a black stock, and 
no linen visible—which is rather a 
way Polish counts have, isn’t it? 
So they bustled about, and got her 
things stowed away, and her maid 
under hatches; and then the skip- 
per holloaed out, ‘All shore-boats 
off!’ I heard the Count say to her, 
‘Bye, bye; wish you luck—mind the 
rhino,’ which I thought deuced odd 
and familiar; and he scuttled down 
into his boat, and Carlotta put her 
head over, and said in a loud voice, 
‘You'll telegraph the first intelli- 
gence from Siberia,’ I only heard 
the Count’s answer indistinctly, 
there was such a row of steam and 
things, but it sounded like ‘ Walk- 
er!’ and then, ‘the flimsies regular, 
or I'll split—I will, by gum!’ She 
explained to me after, that they (the 
refugees and plotters) had a cipher 
and a cant language, which they 
always used in discussing political 
secrets, so I concluded the Count 
must have been alluding to some of 
the arrangements for getting her 
papa out of the mine. 

“The first night she only gave 
me a haughty bow, and wouldn’t 
speak a word, and then for a week 
I didn’t see her—she was ill in her 
cabin, like every one else almost; 
but the first time she came on deck 
she walked up to me and held out 
her hand and said, ‘Forgive and 
forget, Adolphus; I was hasty aud 
impetuous, and did not do justice 
to the disinterested way you con- 
cealed your agony: you were 
brusque—it was painful to me, but 
I should have respected the gener- 
ous mask with which you covered 
your disappointment,’ She was 
always harping away about my 
agony and disappointment, when, 
in fact, I was as jolly as a sand- 
boy; but it didn’t matter to me, 
and seemed to please her, so what 
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was the odds? In a'very few days 
we were on the old Malta footing 
in. She never let me out of her 
sight. All the other women were 
as ugly as sin, so all the men paid 
her no end of attention, She was 
a showy woman, mind. you, and 
fellows are hard up for something 
to do at sea when they’re not sleep- 
ing or eating. At first she rather 
took up with one or two of them. 
There was a tea-planter, and an 
Indian officer, and a doctor she 
carried on with for a bit; and then, 
hang it! I got on my mettle, and 
resolved to show these fellows they 
hadn’t a chance. So I went in for 
her again in the old way, and made 
all the others wild, and I liked that. 
I got her to turn the doctor out of 
his seat at meals, which was next 
to mine, and give it up to her, and 
she sat beside me all the rest of the 
voyage. Then Lused to carry up my 
arm-chair to the deck for her when 
it was fine, and wouldn’t let her use 
any other person’s; and if there 
was a little sea on, 1 used to give 
her my arm up and down the deck. 
How the other women used to scowl 
and sneer and whisper! but I liked 
that too. Then she quarrelled with 
all the women, and quarrelled with 
the men, and made me quarrel with 
them, and had a row with -the 
captain about her light at night, 
and set me at him. He wasa good 
fellow the skipper, but I had a 
jolly row with him, While we 
were jawing about the light, he 
said, ‘ Who the deuce is this empress 
who is to have special indulgences 
on board the Fleece?’ and I said, 
‘D—n the Fleece!’ and that she was 
a very different lot from what the 
Fleece carried in general; and he 
said, ‘He hoped so.’. And I said, 
‘Why?’ and he said he thought 
she was ‘a queer one.’ Then I told 
him to explain himself, and he said, 
‘Do you see any green in my eye, 
youngster?’ and I said, ‘D—n 
8 eye, and not to call me young- 
ster.’ Then we had a tremendous 
turn-up; he swore he would report 
me to the adjutant-general, and I 
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swore I'd have him up. ‘before the 
Board of Trade; then he roared ‘out 
laughing and went away forward. 
But it was hot water for me after 
that, all the voyage; it) was not 
pleasant, I can tell you. The’ 
comfort I had was, that all the:men 
were as jealous ay tigers of ‘me,’ As 
the voyage began to draw to an end 
she got awfully low and moping, 
and cried very much; and I asked 
her what the row was, Then she 
told me she had terrible misgivings 
about the marriage; that she feared 
she had mistaken her feelings, and 
that her strength would fail her; 
that she sometimes felt it would be 
an injustice to the ‘person in the 
highest official position in the civil 
service’ togive him her hand when 
her heart could never be his, One 
night in the dusk we were sitting 
on deck together, and she was say- 
ing all this; and that, as for her 
own feelings, of course happiness 
was banished from her heart for 
ever, and that probably it would 
be better if its desolate beatings 
were stilled for evermore, and she 
laid at rest in an Orient grave, 
over which no one would drop’a 
tear; and she cried awfully, and 
popped her head down on ‘my 
shoulder. I was ongoing cut 
up, and said, ‘Don’t cry, Carlotta; 
it’s sure to be all right. You'll find 
the person in the highest official 
position will turn out a trump, and 
no mistake.’ 

“But she moaned and sobbed, 
and kept saying, ‘No, no, no; lay 
me in an Orient grave!’ At last 
T got cut up with a vengeance, 
and—and I kissed her—I did—I 
wanted to soothe her, I was so 
sorry for her, so I. kissed her, and 
said, ‘Don’t. ery, my darling, I can’t 
bear it.’ The moment I did this 
she jumped up with a scream, and 
cried, ‘I’m ruined! I’m undonel 
Look there! look there!’ I looked, 
but I could see nothing but the 
¢aptain’s parrot taking his even- 
ing stroll on the quarter-deck. 
‘What was it?’ I said. ‘Ohl’ 
said she, sitting down and panting, 
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with both hands on her heart 
—‘oh! it’s all over now; my 
character's gone: that Mrs. Gligs- 
by was looking out of the cabin 
door and saw us. O Adolphus, 
you've destroyed me! you 
wicked, wicked man!’ I swore 
I hadn’t seen Mrs. Gligsby, and 
went into the cabin to Sock after 
her, and there she was on the off 
side of the table, with her back to 
the wall, calmly playing whist with 
the captain and two others—so it 
couldn’t have been her. But Car- 
lotta wouldn’t be comforted, and 
insisted that Mrs. Gligsby had been 
there, and kad harked back to the 
whist all as a blind, for that she 
was cunning and deceitful and 
vindictive, and I would see what I 
would see. 

“At last we got to ‘the Sand- 
heads’ and took our pilot on board, 
and our letters came down; and 
Carlotta made a tremendous shindy 
when there were none for her, and 
had hysterics all the way up the 
Hoogly: it was awful the way she 
went on. 

“Well, we berthed opposite the 
Fort. No end of people came 
on board to receive their friends; 
and such a bustle and such a row! 
—nigger servants coming to look 
for masters, and hotel touts and 
custom-house Officers, and all that 
sort of business, I went to my 
cabin to finish up my packing 
and be out of the scrimmage; and, 
after a bit, went up on deck to see 
about Carlotta’s affairs, whom I 
had lost sight of in the bustle. By 
Jove, sir! there she was—sitting 
huddled up beside the wheel—pale 
as death, her eyes quite fixed, and 
with such a look of horror and de- 
spair, it seemed to freeze me. I 
went up to her and said, ‘Good 
God! what’s the matter?’ and she 
said, quite calmly, but in a dread- 
ful voice, ‘Go away, and let me 
die!’ and then I found that the 
person in the highest official posi- 
tion, &c., hadn’t put in an appear- 
ance, and, by degrees, that she had 
no money—not a stiver; and she 


and her maid each had a long tic 
with the steward. Well, what could 
I do? Of course I paid her bill 
and drove her to Spence’s Hotel, 
and established her there with her 
woman, and told her not to be un- 
happy, for that I had lots of tin, 
and would be delighted to be her 
banker till the person in the highest 
&c., turned up; and then I drove 
off to the Great Eastern myself. 

“The next day I went over to 
see about her. Her maid came 
down and said, ‘What was to be 
done?’ her mistress had had some 
bad news that morning, and was 
nearly out of her mind—‘ What 
was she to do?’ ‘I didn’t know,’ 
I said, ‘unless I could see her 
mistress—could I see her?’ The 
maid didn’t think she was calm 
enough then; I had better call back 
in an hour or so, and so I did. Car- 
lotta was sitting in a great empty 
cheerless room; her eyes were red 
and her face white as death, and 
her hair all tumbled. She looked 
so wretched, so desolate, who could 
have helped pitying her? I did 
from my heart, as I thought, ‘ Poor 
thing! what lines for her! to be 80 
far away from home—a woman—by 
herself—without friends or mone 
—waiting to be married to a fel- 
low who begins by allowing her to 
arrive in this devil of a country 
without a we'come!’ ‘Carlotta,’ I 
said, ‘what is the matter, my poor 
girl?’ but she didn’t speak. I 
asked her again, but she only 
moaned out, ‘I wish I were dead! I 
wish to heaven I were dead! I am 
disgraced, dishonoured, betrayed!’ 
I took her hand—it felt like a bit 
of lead. ‘Tell me what has hap- 
pened,’ I said. She raised her 
head for a moment and pointed to 
a note that lay on the table. It 
looked as if she had been crump- 
ling and biting and crying over 
it—and so she had, I don’t doubt. 
‘Am I to read it?’ I asked; and she 
made a sign that I was. Here it is, 
Donald. I’ve kept it, you see, in— 
in hopes of—I don’t know what,’ 
and he read it:— 
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“*Mapam,—I came to Calcutta 
to meet you yesterday, but an acci- 
dent made me late in reaching the 
steamer, and when I did reach it 
you were gone. I do not regret 
the accident now, as it has been 
the means of preventing me from 
taking a step which I should, no 
doubt, have lived to regret bitterly. 
Making inquiries on board the 
ship as to your movements, I was 
informed by a very sensible person, 
who gave her name as Gligsby, that 
you had hurriedly left the ship with 
a Hussar officer—a Lieutenant 
Burridge; and on my expressing 
surprise, she said that, in her opin- 
jon, you would have left sooner if 
there had been any land touched 
at; for that of all the “discreditable 
conduct,” as she expressed it, your 
conduct with this officer was the 
most discreditable she had ever 
witnessed. ‘ Billings and cooings,” 
she said, morn, noon, and night; 
and, what was worse, “frequent 
kissings almost in public.” That, 
under the circumstances, I should 
decline to fulfil my engagement 
will scarcely surprise you. I regret 
the trouble you have been put to 
in coming out; but Lieutenant 
Burridge will, no doubt, indemnify 
you for that; and I can only say 
that, if he has one spark of honour, 
one ray of finer feeling, one iota of 
humauity left, he will make to you 
the only reparation which, as a 
man and a soldier, he can do, by 
marrying you himself without a 
moments delay.—I am yours, &c., 

com ‘ 


“¢ P.S—I should add that the 
captain of the ship fully corrobo- 
rates the painful statement of Mrs. 
Gligsby.’ 


“When I read this there was a 
kind of mist came over my eyes 
and all sorts of things flashed 
through my mind as quick as light- 
ning. Did I want to marry Car- 
lotta? No, certainly not. I didn’t 
care for her, and I didn’t want to 
marry at all then. I was young 
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and rich, and had large 
and I had very soon learned the 
value of these things in the world. 
A marri like this would be a 
flooring thing for all my after-life. 
I could never shake it off—never. 
Then I looked at her, so desolate, 
so ill used, so heart-broken, and, as 
I believed, so fond of me, and I 
said to myself, ‘If I forsake this 
peer woman in her grief, when she 
as lost all her prospects through 
me, Iam the most selfish scoundrel 
in the world, and would deserve to 
be drummed out; and I'll stick to 
her—so help me God! I will’ All 
this passed in a moment. Then I 
knelt down beside her, and put m 
arm around her waist, and sai 
‘Don’t cry, darling,’ but she cried 
all the more; and ¥ said, ‘ Carlotta, 
will you let mecomfort you? Will 
you let me take the bem of this 
scoundrel’ (meaning the person in 
the highest official position) * who 
has betrayed you?’ Then she 
looked up—so sad and wearied she 
looked—and said, ‘No, Adolphus, 
I love you too fondly to wish you 
to sacrifice your life to mine. Be- 
cause I am wretched, why should 
you be? I can’t accept a husband 
without his love,—and yours, I 
know, I haven’t got.’ I thought 
this very noble and disinterested of 
her, and I cried out, ‘ But I do love 
you, Carlotta—I swear I do’ (and 
I believed it for five minutes), ‘and 
if you'll take me, here I am. I'll 
do my best to male you happy, and 
be a good husband to you as long 
as I live.’ 

“Then she threw her arms round 
my neck, and said I had raised her 
from the dead—that she cared for 
nothing else, now I said that I 
loved her—that she was pierre 
happy, only would I mind sayin 
it again and again? I did so. 
vowed and swore that I adored her, 
and I kissed her like—like—a good 
deal, and then we had tiffin. I 
went out after to make arrange- 
ments for the marriage, and then 
we rode in ‘the Course.’ I was 
in a sort of dream; I remember 
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the band playing there—a sweet 
kind of air, and rather a sad one, 
and it seemed to say, ‘ You've 
cooked your goose, Dolly, my boy, 
and all your jolly days are over.’ 
By George! the band was right. 
“Three days after, we were mar- 
ried in the church ia Fort William ; 
you know the church, Donald? I 
didn’t know a soul, no more did 
Carlotta; and as she couldn’t ask 
‘the person in the, &c.,’ to give 
her away, I boned the doctor 
whose seat she had taken on board 
the Fleece, and he gave her away. 
“We had a little make-believe 
marriage déjeiiner at the hotel after, 
Gad! how miserable I was! The 
doctor got screwed, and insisted on 
making speeches, I remember — 
though we were only three—pro- 
Eevee ‘The Queen’ and ‘The 
st of the Royal Family,’ ‘The 
Army and Navy,’ ‘The Church,’ 
&c., &c., and kept cheering away 
like fun, all by himself; and 
brought in a punkah-wallah, and 
told him to return thanks for the 
Church, because he was ‘japan- 
ned,’ he said, like a parson; and he 
kicked the beggar down-stairs be- 
cause he wouldn’t do it—couldn’t, 
you know, of course—and dropped 
an ice-pail after him; and the land- 
lord came up, and we had a row, 
Oh, it was horrible! it’s all like 
a bad dream. I recollect trifling 
little things as if it was yesterday, 
and I remember thinking how un- 
like it all was to what a good man’s 
and a good woman’s marriage 
ought to be. But Carlotta was in 
high spirits, and we drove down 
in the evening to Barrackpore, 
and went to the hotel there for 
the honeymoon. The honeymoon 
didn’t last long—only three days. 
I had reported roms, 8 in Calcutta, 
of course, and in fact got leave, you 
know, to go away from the town 
for a week, leaving my address in 
ease I was wanted. y regiment 


was up country, but I was to march 
up in charge of detachments or 
something, whenever there was 
anything to go. It was the Mutiny- 


time, and no fellow could travel u 
country like a gentleman then, 
can tell you. Every one had to put 
his shoulder to the wheel. Well, 
we had been honeymooning. at 
Barrackpore for three rm Jo 
how sick I was of it!—when an or- 
derly arrived with a thundering 
official for me. 

“T was to march up country with 
a mixed draft in forty-eight hours, 
I didn’t know what the deuce to do 
with Carlotta. You see I had made 
no preparations, because the mar- 
riage had come off so suddenly, 
But in we went to Calcutta, and 
put up at Spence’s; and I thought 
I would go and consult the regi- 
mental agent, and I did. He looked 
gloomy at first, and said, patronis- 
ingly, he didn’t see what was to be 
done; leaving a lady at an hotel 
Was an expensive business for a 
subaltern, and there were no lodg- 
ings in Calcutta, I said, ‘Lodg- 
ings, be hanged! I must take a 
house for her, ot course.’ He 
laughed and said, ‘Who's to pay 
the piper?’ and I flared up 
and said, ‘Who should pay the 
piper for a man’s wife but a 
man himself?’ And he fum- 
bled his keys and things in his 
pocket, and said, coolly, ‘You 
have private means, perhaps; but 
rent here is enormous: it would 
take more than your whole pay, 
for it isn’t even full batta down 
here,’ I said, ‘Yes, of course I 
have private means; I have four 
thousand a-year, and as much 
more as ever I like from my 
grandmother.’ Then his manner 
changed at once—I’ll be hanged 
if I ever met a fellow of that 
sort, Donald, whose manner didn’t 
change when he found I was coiny, 
Coin can do a lot of things, but it 
can’t make me happy now, con- 
found it. Well, he became as civil 
as possible, and I gave him a letter 
from my bankers at home; and 
then he wanted me to tiffin, and 
come and live with him—and 
have a brandy-and-soda then and 
there, and a weed, all among his 
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ledgers and om He was very 
useful, and took any amount of 
trouble, and found a very nice 
house before next forenoon, in 
Garden Reach, all furnished and 
ready (in fact, I believe he turned 
out of it himself—the rent was so 
enormous); and you know you can 
get servants (of a sort) by paren 
there; so that night Carlotta and 
took up house in our new abode. 
I gave her an unlimited credit 
(like a fool) with the agent, and 
next day said ‘Good-bye.’ She 
cried, of course, tremendously. I 
can't say I did; for as soon as we 
were married her manner and style 
seemed to change, and I saw she 
was a horribly coarse, low-bred 
vulgar woman, and that she had 
been acting the lady, just as if she 
were on the stage, all the time 
before. She could act like fun, 
she was amazingly clever. So I 
went away up country with my 
draft, and I thought as I left Cal- 
cutta, ‘I don’t care if I never come 
down country again.’ 

“T needn’t bore you with the 
march up. At Benares they took 
us and sent us off with a ‘flying 
column,’ and we were dodging 
about after rebels for nine weeks; 
then we got to Allahabad, and off 
again on another cruise, and so on 
we were handed about from one 
place to another, and all through 
Central India. The detachment 
was separated and broken up by 
this time, for they boned men and 
officers just as they wanted them, 
and didn’t care what regiment you 
belonged to, and whether you were 
cavalry, infantry, or artillery—but 
you know all that. I had very 
affectionate letters from Carlotta 
every now and then; to read them 
you would have believed that she 
spent half her time in praying for 
me, and the other half in bullying 
the post-office authorities about 
not getting my, letters regularly. 

“It was a horrid eampaign— 
nothing but marches and forced 
marches—pelting away after the 
mutineers in the heat of the sun, 
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just as if we were in Northern 
urope—night alarms and day 
alarms—short commons and long 
fasts—fever, ague, cholera, and sun- 
stroke,—that was about the pro- 
ramme.  Deuced little fighting. 
ow and then we got a chanee, 
and blazed at them at long range; 
and sometimes, when they were two 
hundred to one, they would stand 
up to their guns—then there was a 
rush and a little bayoneting; but 
it was all over in a minute or two, 
and they were off like the wind, 
and it had all to begin again—pad- 
naggering away after the 
and all for no satisfaction. I was 
sick of it, and uncommon glad when 
we were ordered into quarters, 
Then I joined my new regiment. 
They were at W a 
station near the hills. I had never 
seen them all this time, for they 
had been cruising in another direc- 
tion. I liked them—they were a 
good set of fellows; and when I 
joined I found I had just got my 
troop. Promotion was going 
then (the sun had something to say 
to that, and cholera a good deal); 
but as I was an infantry fellow, i 
had the drill and riding-school busi- 
ness to.go through, and that was a 
bore. Somehow I couldn’t make 
up my mind to tell the fellows I 
was married, and I was so young 
no one would have dreamt of it. 
was desperately unwilling that Car- 
lotta should come up, and always 
wanted her to put off and off. I 
told her I was kept so busy with 
the drill and riding-school it was 
no good. her coming up yet a while, 
and that she had better stay where 
she was. So she did fora bit; but 
I suppose she got sick of it, for all 
of a sudden up she came without 
any warning. That put me in a 
nice fix, Ican tell you. I remem- 
ber her arrival so well. It was just 
after tiffin, and all the fellows were 
lounging about in the mess-com- 
er for it was coolish weather. 
he public road ran jost past the 
compound; and all of a sudden 
some one sang out, ‘Holloa! an 
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arrival! — what's this?’ and we 
looked, and there was a string of 
dak gharries—four or five of them 
—covered with b and ser- 
vants and things. This was & great 
excitement, and we all ran and 
looked over the wall; and the first 
gharrie— who do you. think was 
in it? who but Kitty Coloony, 
my wife's drunken Irish maid! 
She was drunk then, and drink- 
ing out of a black bottle, and a 
monkey and a parrot were cruis- 
ing about loose in the trap with 
her. When she passed us she 
waved her hand and holloaed out, 
‘The tap of the marnin’ to ye, 
bhoys! Connemarra for iver!’ and 
sank back into the gharrie, kicking 
her abominable heels up into the 
air. I remember a voice saying, 
‘It’s the Queen of Sheba, and she's 
as drunk as an owl of the desert.’ 
But my heart seemed to stand still, 
and I knew—but before I could 
think, up came the second gharrie, 
and there sure enough was Car- 
lotta herself. She spotted me at 
once, halted the gharrie, jumped 
out like mad, and threw her arms 
round my neck over the compound 
wall, singing out, ‘Darling Dolly! 
my chee-ild! my chee-ild! my Adol- 
phus!’ just as if she was on the 


“All the fellows. roared; and I 
saw she was as drunk as Kitty 
Coloony. ‘Who is this woman, 
sir?’ cried the Colonel to me 
(he was married, and a religious 
fellow); .and I said, ‘It’s all 
ight, sir; I'll put it all square.’ 
I ly knew what I was saying 
or doing, but I jumped the com- 
pound wall, bundled Carlotta into 
the. gharrie, and told the whole 
caravan, to drive to my bungalow. 
As we moved off I could see all the 
fellows doubled up’ with laughing; 
some of them kicking about in fits 
on the grass, and the Colonel march- 
ing into. the mess-house with a 
face like a scourge. Well, there 
was a subaltern of mine, Fred Las- 


celles, shared, the bungalow with 
me, When the procession arrived, 


Fred was sitting smoking in the 
verandah, and you should have 
seen his face. I had never told 
him about Carlotta, you know. He 
gave a view-holloa when he saw 

itty Coloony, and she jumped out 
and began to dance a jig; and 
Fred, who was a lively bird, joined 
her, and there they were capering 
away on the grass when I came up. 
‘What does it all mean, Dolly?’ he 
cried, holding his sides; and then 
he saw by my face there was some- 
thing wrong; and I said, ‘M 
wife's in the second gharrie, F 
and I want you to turn out for 
her, like a good fellow.’ ‘Your 
wife!’ he said, with a queer twin- 
kle in his eye. ‘Walker! all right 
though, Dolly, I'll turn out in a 
jiffy.” ‘Upon my honour, Fred, 
she’s my married wife,’ I said; 
and he went away in to order his 
servants to move his traps, mut- 
tering something about ‘having 
cut his eye-teeth.’ 

“T got Carlotta qnieted down, 
and to bed, and her baggage and nig- 
ers and monkeys and parrots and 
Kitty Coloony stowed away; and I 
was just sitting down to smokea 
weed, and think over my troubl 
when up came an orderly and tol 
me that the Colonel wished to see 
me immediately. Off I went to 
the orderly-room—pretty savage I 
was too—and there was the Colonel 
looking like thunder. ‘What am 
I to understand, Captain Burridge,’ 
he said, ‘ by the disgraceful scene we 
have just witnessed?’ ‘It wasn’t 
my fault, sir,’ 1 replied. ‘ How dare 
you bring that disreputable woman 
into my station, sir?’ (He was 
commanding the station too, you 
know.) ‘She's my wife, sir; T sup- 
pose I have a right to bring her 
anywhere; and as to “disreput- 
able” how dare you use that word?’ 
‘She was drunk, sir,’ said. the 
Colonel, quailing a little though. 
‘She was not drunk—no man shall 
say she was; she was overcome 
by the heat. Is this all you have 
to say to me, Colonel Win ?’ 
‘I beg your pardon, Captain Bur- 
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ridge, if she is really your wife,’ 
‘She is really my wife, sir, upon 
my honour!’ I replied. ‘Then I 
beg your pardon, Captain Burridge.’ 
But, he spoke very coldly, and I 
knew he didn’t believe she was my 
wife a bit, However, I could only 
say good-morning, and come away. 

“The life I led there after this 
was dreadful. Carlotta had thrown 
off her mask altogether: her tem- 
per was awful—her language was 
abominable—and she constantly 

t drunk and insulted people. 
he wanted to call on all the ladies 
in the station, but I swore, if she 
did, that I would sell out and go 
to the backwoods of America, so 
she gave it up; but at the band 
she, used to make remarks on the 
people in a loud, voice, and stare 
impudently at the ladies and laugh 
in their faces, and turn round and 
sometimes call out things after them, 
so that I forbade her to go to the 
band. I couldn't prevent it some- 
times though ; and at last, one even- 
ing when I was on guard, she took 
the opportunity of going there by 
herself. The collector of the district 
was there in his buggy—a fat old 
codger, awfully bumptious; and 
Carlotta, who was furiously drunk, 
rode up and asked him what the 
devil he meant by driving a white 
horse. He said he supposed he 
might drive what kind of a horse he 
pleased; and she said, ‘No,’ that 
that was his mistake, and that if 
she ever caught him there with 
anything but piebalds again, she 
would leather him within an inch 
of his life. Then the old fellow 
got in a rage and said, ‘Leather 
away!’ and she did—cut his face 
open with her whip, and broke his 
hat with the butt-end, and galloped 
off, You can imagine the row. 
The Colonel sent for me and said, 
Sapien Burridge, I won't discuss 
with you whether the person under 
your protection is your wife or not. 
One thing is now certain, that she 
is, disreputable and a public annoy- 
ance, and, being so, she shall not 
remain, in my station, She must 
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be out of it in twenty-four hours.’ 
I could only say; ‘I’m ashamed to 
repeat that she is my wife, but of 
course I quite see that she» must 
go, and go she shall.’ 

“The next morning I had it out 
with her,—and. such a shindy! 
She vowed she wouldn’t move, but 
I told her the Colonel would either 
have her locked up or removed by 
force; 80 off she went, away down 
country, with Kitty Coloony and 
all the other beasts, back to Cal- 
cutta, to the house in Garden Reach, 
which I had kept on all the time. 
I didn’t go with her, but I couldn’t 
remain in the station—I was too 
ashamed; so I got leave and went 
away to the hills for a cruise by 
myself, waiting till I could get an 


exchange. It was coming down 

ain that I met your brother at 
Pt Tal, and he took me for 
you, and that was the first I ever 


heard of you, Donald. At Nynee 
Tal I got a letter from the Calcutta 
agent, saying that my wife was 
spending a lot of money—too 
he thought—and had come and 
asked for £1000 in a lump. He 
had declined to give it to her with- 
out consulting me; and was heto 
give it to her? I wrote back to 
say No, not in a lump, but that he 
might pay for her any bills she 
wanted paid, but not to give her 
more than £100 at a time. I 
didn’t know what tricks she might 
be up to, I remained at Nynee 
Tal and Simla for a bit, and then I 
got another letter from the agent 
(none from Carlotta all this time) 
saying that she had come again for 
the £1000, and that when told 
her my decision she was very abus- 
ive; and that her brother, who was 
with her and intoxicated, had. also 
abused and struck him; and that 
therefore he had felt compelled to 
transfer the agency in the mean 
time to other hands, as he could 
not have transactions with such s 
pemoniands on the whole, he thought 
had betier come down without 
delay. _Down I went post-haste. 
I had never heard of her brother 
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before, and I was or inquisi- 
tive about him, you see. I sent no 
warning to Carlotta, and arrived in 
Garden Reach one morning about 
seven o'clock. . 

“The oy emg were to the 
baek of the house, and I got in 
without: her hearing, and walked 
straight into a morning-room that 
opened on to @ verandah and gar- 
den. ‘There I saw a sight that 
astonished me. Carlotta was there 
in a pe ame with her hair 
down, with bloodshot eyes and a 
white sodden face—so old and 
haggard and blackguard-looking, 
just like the horrid figure you see 
prowling out and in the gin-palaces 
in London; and opposite her—who 
do: you think was sitting opposite 
her? with nothing but a flannel 
shirt and peijamas on—a short pipe 
in his mouth—unshaven—dirty— 
drunk—who? who but Count Ar- 
nold Doldorouski.. I stopped at the 
door stupefied. Carlotta, who had a 
large tumbler of liquor in her hand, 
threw it down and jumped up with 
a scream when she saw me. She 
could still act though, and well, 
and she recovered herself in an in- 
stant, and rushed towards me to 
embrace me. I couldn’t stand that, 
and pushed her away. Then she 
cried out, ‘What! not one fond 
embrace in the moment of my joy! 
The Count has just arrived with 
the happy, happy tidings; my 
father is delivered from the mine, 
and resumes his name and place in 
society! Rejoice with me, my 
Adolphus! rejoice! rejoice!’ and 
she threw her eyes up and clasped 
her hands. All this time the Count 
had never risen, but sat blinking 
at me through his tebacco-smoke. 
When she had done he croaked out, 
‘Stow that gammon; it’s a cock 
that won't fight. I’m sick of it, 
and I’m Going to split; I am, by 
gum!’ Carlotta looked flabber- 


gasted for a moment, and then said 
tome, “The fatigue of travel, the 
excitement, the heat, have unhinged 
his poor mind; I must rally him.’ 
Then, turning to the ruffian (and I 


saw her wink at him), she said, in 


her theatrical way, ‘How, my lord! 


your Lordship strangely forgets your~ 
self! Seek a little repose now, and 
you will recount the happy tidings 
afterwards. He has come,’ she ‘ex- 
plained to me, ‘through the wilds 
of Russia and in by the north of 
India, ridirg night and day to re- 
lieve my mind—was it not good 
and key-ind and noble? Go, m 
lord, and repose a while.’ His | 
ship, however, declined to go, and 
again repeated that he was sick of 
the gammon, and would split; and 
then he started up and began to 
sing a bit of that extravaganza song, 
‘I'm not the Queen, ha, ha! I’m 
not the Queen, ha, ha!’ and added, 
‘No, nor the Lord Mayor, nor the 
Arehbishop of Canterbury, nor 
Count Bubblefrowsky, nor any 
lord. I’m Bill Whytock, Iam; and 
I'll fight you for a pint and lick 
you for a quart, you d—d swagger- 
ing, officering noodle!’ and then he 
took a long pull at his brandy-and- 
soda, and sat down. 

“ Carlotta saw the game wouldn't 
do and changed it at once, and said, 
‘ Adolphus, forgive me ; I have de- 
ceived you, but it was from a kind 
motive. This is my brother Wil- 
liam. Distress and poverty, from 
my father’s long confinement, have 
brought him to what you see him. 
He had no asylum, no home, and 
he came tome. Forgive me. Can 
a sister turn her back upon a bro- 
ther? Never.’ ‘She'd better not,’ 
said the Count; ‘but this is more 
like sense ; so, Dolly, I look towards 
you, and I'll be your brother, if 
you like. Here's your health, you 
joly green;’ and he took another 
pull at his liquor, and reeled out of 
the room, remarking that he ‘ would 
go and have a little mirth with the 

ts.’ Then I had it out’ with 
Carlotta. She said her brother 
had been in want and distress, and 
had come out in desperation to’ look 
for her, without’ her sending’ for 
him. She feared he had got into 
wild drinking ways, but might be 
reclaimed if I would pay his pas- 
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sage home, and give him a couple 
of hundred pounds to start him in 
business. I said I would, provided 
he went off at once by ‘that day’s 
mail, and I never saw ‘him ‘again; 
and she (she was tremendously agi- 
tated; but as meek as a lamb) went 
into another room and discussed 
the matter with the Count, and 
after a long wrangle she came back 
and said he was deeply grateful, 
and would go at once; and he did 
go. I made the agent pay his pas- 
sage and see him on board, and I 
never set eyes on the ruffian again. 
A nice little domestic’ incident, 
wasn’t it? My health was a good 
deal smashed with all the worry 
and distress I had gone through— 
and I had a doctor in, who said I 
must positively go to sea for # 
month. Accordingly I took a pas- 
sage in a steamer going to Ran- 
oon, and sailed two ‘days after. 
omething went wrong with the 
screw or the boilers, and we had to 
put back, and I was in Calcutta 
again in a week. I went to the 
house in Garden Reach; my wife 
wasn’t in: she was riding on the 
Course, the servants said. I went 
to my room to change my dress, and 
requiring a pair of scissors, looked 
for them in a work-box of my wife’s 
in the adjoining room, and there, 
lying open in the box, ‘was a note 
beginning ‘ Angelic Being!’ This 
was interesting, so I went on, and 
found it was from a fellow saying 
how he loved her, and asking why, 
loving him as she confessed she did, 
she would not consent to be his, 
and fly from that imbecile husband 
of hers, union with whom was a 
disgrace to a woman of her soul. 
He said his fond heart would not 
allow him to believe that her deci- 
sion was final, and that he would 
come that night at seven o'clock to 
hear if she would not relent. It 
was signed ‘Aaron Lewis,’ and I 
saw by the date that the promised 
visit was to take place that very 
evening, and indeed in half an hour. 
80 I assembled the servants, and 
told them that if they told their 
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mistress [ had come home, I would 
flay them all alive—not the 
fellows who told, but the éntire 
household, Then I locked myself 
into an anteroom that opened on to 
the drawing-room, and waited, 
“Presently in came my lady and 
ordered tea; as soon as she was 
settled I got a chink of the door 
open to see all that went on, and 
before long Mr. Aaron Lewis was 
announced. You never saw such a 
thief to look at, Donald. He was 
4 short, stout, thick-set fellow, with 
a neck like a bull, a head of hair 
like a black haystack, a nose like 
& pump-handle, and a nigger’s 
blubber lips. He was evidently a 
Jew, and a very bad rr sort of 
Jew. When he came in he kissed 
his hand three times, skipped across 
the room, and went down with a 
bang on his knees before Carlotta. 
She gave him her hand like a 
empress, and he kissed it and said, 
‘Relent! relent! and fly with me to 
love and joy.’ Then she put u 
her handkerchief to her eyes wit 
one hand, and with the other 
stroked his filthy hair, and warbled 
out, ‘Tempt me not, my Aaron— 
tempt me not; be satisfied that my 
heart is thine, and wait! wait!’ 
I suppose she thought I was seedy 
and going off the hooks, and she 
was hedging with this beast, and 
meant, wait till I was dead. ‘If it 
is worldly prudence,’ said the Jew, 
who was a deuced poetical kind of 
Jew—‘if it is worldly ence 
which stifles the emotions of that 
fond heart, dismiss it. I have 
wealth—I have gold—I have riches ; 
I shower them at your feet!’ an 
he butted his great bullet-head for- 
ward in his ecstasy and upset the 
teapot all over the place, and 'I 
swear I could hardly help laughing. 
“Then they set to work and 
abused me. Lord! how they did 
pitch into me, and my follies and 
weaknesses. can you, Don- 
ald, this woman I had married out 
of pity had no pity upon me. “At 
last’ the Jew said, in a tragical 
voice, ‘If he was here, if I saw bim, 
7 
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I could not contain myself, I would 
r-r-r rend him limb from limb,’ and 
he rolled his eyes and gnashed his 
teeth like an ogre. ‘Would you?’ 
said I, stepping out. ‘ Well, here 
I am—rend away!’ Wasn't the 
Jew taken aback! You should 
have seen his face, Then I took 
him by the scruff of the neck and 
kicked him up and down the pe 
and then I got a cutting whip an 

let. into him till he bellowed like a 
mad bull, and I took the butt and 
crashed into his head and face with 
it, and bundled him to the window 
when I was tired and tilted him 
out into the garden, Carlotta had 
fainted really, I believe; but she 
came to quick enough. I hadn't 
much to say to her, and I said it in 
afew words. She began her theat- 
ricals, but I said, ‘Stop; I may be 
a noodle aud an imbecile and a dis- 
grace to be married to, but I'm not 
noodle enough to have anything 
more to do with you. This house 
will be shut up the day after to-mor- 
row, you can make your own arrange- 
ments in the mean time. To-mor- 
row send a lawyer to meet mine at 
the agent’s at twelve o’clock, They 
will draw up a deed of separation ; 
I wish to heaven it was a divorce, 
but. you're too cunning for that. 
T shall settle £500 a-year on you. 
I am going to Europe next week, 
if you should happen to be goin 

that way and we meet, be goo 

enough to remember we're total 
strangers; but I sincerely hope I 
may. never see your face again.’ 
Then I,got my traps together and 
went to the hotel, My wife had 
run up awful tics in Calcutta, and 
paying them off really dipped me, 
and t had to draw on my grand- 
mother for an extra grant. She 
was a little astonished at my ex- 
penses, and I had to tell her a ecck- 
and-bull story about the fearful 
masterly among my elephants—as 
if I kept a herd of a few hundreds 
all to myself. The good old soul 
paid up at once, I believe she 


imagines ever since thet cavalry 


regiments are mounted on elephants 
ag i se pi ron 
that she should know all the shame 
and distress I went through, which 
would break her heart, I believe, 

“After a year at the depot, I 
went out to India again to, the 
headquarters of my present regi- 
ment, and I spent three wretched 
years there, on the Madras side.this 
time, principally at Bangalore. I 
have never seen Carlotta; all I 
know is that her money is paid by 
my agents to some solicitors in 
London for her every half-year. 

“We came home about eighteen 
months ago, and that brings me 
down to my acquaintance with 
Mary.” 

“ Well, Adolphus,” I said, “TI 
must say you have had uncom- 
monly hard lines, One would 
almost say that one moral of your 
story at least is) ‘Never act upon 
the impulse of kind feelings ;’. but 
if you don’t mind telling me, I 
should like to know what happened 
the day after—I mean the day you 
awoke and remembered your de- 
claration to Miss Richmond.” 

“The next day I did not see her 
at all—it was impossible, for some 
reason or other. I lay in bed all 
the forenoon, in a very unhappy 
state, you may believe, _At one 
time I thought of this millstone 
round my neck—this abominable 
woman, but for whom I might be 
the happiest fellow in the world; 
and then I thought of what I had 
said to Mary, and how on earth it 
was all to be unsaid; and then I 
kept saying to myself, ‘ You scoun- 
drel, you villain, you blackguard, 
you've been and gone and done 
it, and you'll end in the h 
which is just the place for you. 
And then a thought came into my 
head, ‘Was there no means of dis- 
solving this marriage anyhow? I 
had thought of this before a,score 
of times, but had dismissed the 
idea always, because I knew gny- 
thing I did would require to 
public, and I couldn't, bear, the 
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thought of everybody knowing to me, andI thought it happy, The 
what an ass I had beens and, above Oxford man laughed very and 


all things, I wouldn't have my old 
grandmother know about the busi- 
ness. But now I had a reason— 
a very tremendous reason, you see 
—and I felt that I didn’t care 
about the publicity ; and as for my 
grandmother, she would get over 
it, provided only I could get rid of 
Carlotta for ever, and be able to 
go to Mary as an honest man. I 
hres a away as hard as I could, 
but I haven’t got many brains, you 
know, and it all came to nothing, 
of course. Tommy  Carleton's 
brother; an Oxford fellow, was 
staying with us at the time. No 
end of a fellow to talk and lay 
down the law about everything. 
I'll be hanged if he didn’t seem to 
know everything, and somehow, 
even when you agreed with him, 
he contrived to show you that you 
knew nothing and were wrong. 
At mess that night my mind was 
still running on the thought, ‘Can 
I ever get rid of this woman by 
any sort of dodge or contrivance of 
the law?’ and it seemed to me 
that if anybody could give one a 
wrinkle on the subject, this devil 
of a brother of Tommy Carleton’s, 
who knew everything, ought to be 
able. I must tell you that my 
regiment knew nothing about my 
marriage, only that there had been 
a queer story about a woman in 
India—ages ago. Well, I wanted 
to draw the Oxford man, and I was 
very cunning about it. I told him 
a story—my own story, or very 
like it—about a fiiend of mine 
—John Smith, I called him— 
being married to a woman—Susan 
Jones—when he was quite a lad, 
and didn’t care for her, and about 
her being a drunken old scoundrel, 
and bis wanting to get rid of her, 
and that he (J»S.) had written to 
me for. my opinion (as a practical 
man) whether, if he became a 
Roman Catholic, the Pope could 
smash up his marriage by a bull or 
something,—this idea had occurred 





very loud; and said, ‘Poor dear 
John Smith! his innoeeénee jis al- 
most as singular as his mame,’ and 
did J mean to say that J was igno- 
ramus h to entertain’ sach an 
idea? Of course I said ‘No,’ and 
that I only mentioned it as a capi- 


tal joke; adding that I posed 
J. 3. was regularly edit and 
dished, and could never get: out of 
it. Then Tommy Carleton’s bro- 
ther looked awfully wise, and asked 
some questions. 

“*What age was this Smith at 
the time of marriage?’ I said, 
‘Nineteen, or- thereby.’ ‘Where 
did the wmarri take place?’ 
and I said, ‘Otaheite, one of the 
South Sea Islands’—why, I don’t 
know. .The Oxford man’ laughed 
at this, and asked if John Smith 
was a missionary; and I said, ‘ No, 
that he was only cruising about for 
a lark,’ Then he asked if he had 
ever gone through a second cere- 
mony. I said, ‘No, he hadn’t seen 
the woman for years.’ Then Tom- 
my Carleton’s brother folded him- 
self back in his chair (I can see him 
now) and said, ‘Tell your friend, 
tell this Smith that he is no more 
married than I am.’ ‘How?’ I 
cried—I couldn't keep down my 
excitement. ‘How!’ said the Ox- 
ford man; ‘why, take my word for 
it, I haven’t eaten dinners at an 
inn for four terms for nothing. 
It’s — the jurisdiction of Doc- 
tor’s Commons—he was a minor— 
cadant vincula. Smith is a free 
bachelor, and Jones a free spinster. 
All he’s got to do is to) file abill, 
ou know. Presto! the thing’s done. 

hat a goose the fellow must have 
been not to come to me—I to 
some lawyerbefore, if he wanted 
to be quit of this Jones! ‘He ought 
to give me a fee.’ ‘8e'he will,’ I 


cried, wild with joy and gratitude 

—‘so he will, the biggest you ever 

got--name your figure.’ And all 

the fellows laughed; they thought 
the Oxford man. 


I was chaffing 
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‘<I asked Tommy after dinner if 
his brother was a certainty, and Tom- 
my said there was no mistake about 
him ; that he was the cleverest fellow 
they ‘had ever raised at Oxford, and 
that he couldn’t take his degree ut 
present for the simple reason that 
no examiner there had the pluck to 
tackle him, but that the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge was reading up, 
and hoped to be ready to have a 
round with him next term. Then 
as to law, though he had only eaten 
dinners for four terms at his inn 
(T'll be hanged if I could see what 
staying at an hotel had to do with 
it), the benchers were already afraid 
of him, and it was supposed he 
would be let ‘through’ without any 
more eating. I then asked Tom- 
my’s brother what ‘Smith’ should 
do. ‘Put the case with the facts 
into his solicitor’s hands in town; 
he'll file the bill, and it will all be 
settled in a fortnight,’ he said. I 
would have liked to give Tommy’s 
brother a service of gold plate on 
the spot. At last, then, I was going 
to be free from my bondage, and 
Mary and I might be married as 
soon as ever ‘the bill was filed” I 
never could tell you, I needn’t try 
to tell you, all I felt. 

“By the by, you know the 
locket: with A E I on it?—she was 
wearing it, you said, the other 
night. Well, that night I tele- 
graphed to Emmanuel for the 
chastest ornament he had, and that 
locket came back by return of post. 
I met Mary the next night at a 
dance, and carried her off at once 
to a quiet corner to make my con- 
fession. I believe I was rather 
wild in my talk at first, and I 
remember she looked startled and 
surprised. I said, ‘I love you, 
ae more than everything in the 
world, but I was a villain to tell 

ou so.’ ‘How?’ said Mary, with 

er eyes very wide. ‘I'll tell you,’ 
I said; ‘I was a villain the night 
before last when I told you that I 
loved you, and now I tell you I 
love you, and I’m not a villain; 


can you guess what I mean?’ She 
said, ‘No,’ and it wasn’t likely she 
should, was it? ‘I thought I was 
married already, Mary ;* I went on, 
‘when I first spoke to you’ (Mary 
gave a gasp and turned deadly 
pale); ‘but I needn't say thouyht, 
for I thought of nothing but you, 
and how I loved you, at the time. 
I had considered myself a married 
man—miserably married to a bad 
woman, whom I hadn't seen for 
years, and I was led away by my 
feelings to tell you of my love, 
which I bad no right to do; and 
I would have been back to-day to 
confess, and go down on my knees 
for your forgiveness, but now every- 
thing is changed. I'm glad I wasa 
villain, because I’m not a villain; 
and though I was married yester- 
day morning, I may say I’m a 
bachelor now, and she’s a spinster, 
for the bill will be filed and the 
whole thing settled in a fortnight.’ 
Poor Mary couldn’t follow me a 
bit, and seemed frightened and 
anxious to get away; but I im- 
plored her to sit down and I would 
be calm, and I told her the whole 
of my story from the beginning— 
this miserable story I’ve been tell- 
ing you. She was terribly cut up, 
and cried, and was sorry for me, 
and didn’t blamie me a bit, and 
said she hoped the bill would be 
filed all right, but that if it wasn’t 
she would never reproach me, but 
remain single all her life for my 
sake, and love me all the same, and 
never look at another fellow. And 
then I saw she was an angel, not 
only because of her beautiful eyes 
and golden hair, but because her 
heart was so good and kind and 
tender and true, as the angels are, 
don’t you know. 

“T didn’t like to write to the 
family solicitor—indeed I didn’t 
wish to write to any one, but to 
state my case by word of mouth. 
So I got the address of a legal firm 
in good practice, and a week after 
went up to see them. In the 
mean timé I saw Mary every day, 
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and had such a happy week. We 
both made up our minds that the 
bill would ‘be filed without the 
slightest delay, and talked of our 
marriage and our plans as if every- 
thing was settled. One —_ we 
didn’t do, fortunately—we didn’t 
give out our engagement, I be- 
lieve the first night I spoke to Mary 
she told her cousin, from whom she 
had no secrets, that I had proposed 
and that she had aceepted me. 
That cousin was this very Lady 
Rose O’Shea now at F She 
was at the ball, of course; but I 
can’t remember her—indeed what 
could I remember of that night 
except .one person and one thing? 
But when Mary found out about 
the previous marriage, she would 
tell no one, and wouldn’t hear of 
her father being spoken to, and 
even refused to answer her cousin’s 
questions about the affair. As she 
said, ‘It would never do till the 
bill was filed.’ 

“Of course people suspected and 
talked, but that didn’t matter; no 
one interfered with us, and we met 
every day. I could hardly persuade 
myself to go away to town on the 
business—it was so delightful down 
there—it was about the only real 
happiness I ever had; but at last 
Mary urged me to it, saying it was 
only a little temporary separation, 
a little momentary grief, to bring 
about our complete happiness—and 
at last I went. I saw the lawyer 
as soon as I arrived in town, He 
pricked up his ears when I told 
him it was a matrimonial case; and 
when I told him I had plenty of 
money, and didn’t care what I 
spent on the matter, provided it 
was done quickly and effectually, 
he became quite affectionate. Then 
I stated the whole case to him. 
When I had finished, he stroked 
his chin and said, ‘It appears to 
me that you have no actual evi- 
dence in support of a divorce after 
all’ ‘I don’t want a divorce,’ I 
said—‘TI don’t require one; I’m go- 
ing to annul the marriage altoge- 
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I said, ‘I'm going to file ‘a ‘bill; 
course; the thing's as plain as | 
pike-staff.’ He was rather a 

man, but he laughed and cou a 
good deal ; and when I asked him 


ther.’ ‘As how?’ ‘he asked. we 
‘a 


ow much the bill would ime 
in, he laughed and a more, 
and begged my pardon, Then i 


had to tell him about Tommy Carle- 
ton’s brother and his. opinio 
whereupon he said that Mr, Carlet 
ton was evidently an impudent pre- 
tender or a practical joker. It was 
impossible to prove the pes 
void—that was a certainty, he said; 
‘but, judging from the’ style of the 
woman, it might probably be easy 
to obtain evidence that would render 
a dissolution practicable. Where 
was the woman now?’ I told him 
I didn’t know, She was in India 
the last time I heard of her, but m 
agents in the country remitted £ 
half-yearly to a London firm on het 
account, and her whereabouts was 
therefore discoverable, The lawyer 
said I had strangely neglected my 
interests. In the first place, she 
might be dead, and some dishonest 
relative might be personating her, 
and drawing her annuity; in the 
second place, if I wanted to get rid 
of her, it was clearly expedient that 
a surveillance should be established 
to note the manner of life she was 
leading. If I would give him the 
address of her agent in London, he 
would get things in train; and if 
the woman was still in India, he 
would set a sharp correspondent on 
her track—a man who would ferret 
out anything; while, if she were 
in Europe, he would easily put her 
under a vigilant observation. All 
steps of the sort were taken: it 
transpired that she had been lead- 
ing a roving restless life—at first in 
India, then at different places in 
Europe—sometimes taking a theat- 
rical engagement; that she was still 
given to excessive drinking and to 
gambling; but she baffled all efforts 
to obtain the kind of evidence re- 
quired for my release. There the 
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matter stands at present. The ver- 
dict of the lawyer was a’ terrible 
blow te Mary, as it was to me. I 
wrote and told her about it—how 
the bill could never be filed; but 
added that — was no — to 
despair, as'the lawyers were hard at 
work, had got om idea, and were 
e that eventually something 

be done to release me; at the 

e time, she must consider herself 

¢ from any kind of engagement, 
mnore; particularly as it appeared to 
me that we could neither meet nor 
co d under existing circum- 
stances, She wrote me back such 
a jolly letter, saying that, whatever 
happened, she would always love 
me the ‘same, and never marry any 
other ‘fellow, though of course she 
agreed ,with me that we could 


neither correspond nor meet unless 
some favourable change in ecircum- 
stances, took place, for which she 
would always pray. 

“T’ye mever seen her or heard 
from her since; and though I know 
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she’s as true and constant as a rock, 
still, Donald, a fellow has his low 
fits when everything looks black; 
and for some time past I’ve been 
tremendously down on my luck— 
all from never hearing anything 
the least cheering, and having no 
communication with her; so that 
at last I began to persuade myself 
she had forgotten me altogether : 
and it was only when I heard ‘she 
was wearing my locket that I felt, 
‘Perhaps it isn’t all over with me 
yet!’ There, Donald, that’s my 
he ag confession of Adolphus 

urridge. I imagine you’re a sharp 
fellow. They say Beotchines are 
clear-headed, Perhaps you may hit 
on a scheme, So Wy | thinkin, 
it. over, like a good fellow, will 
you?” 

I duly promised; and as the day 
Was now getting on, we remounted 
and rode back to camp, Burridge 
much relieved by his confession, 
and I deeply meditating on the 
Strange tale I had heard. 
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KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 


PART IL 


Wirs the failure of the French 
attack on the Flagstaff Bastion on 
the 17th October, and the deter- 
mination of Lord Raglan that, un- 
til, they could assault that work, he 
would not storm the Redan, all 
hope of the immediate capture of 
Sebastopol departed, 

The French engineers determined 
to carry on their attack on the Flag- 
staff Bastion by regular approaches. 
The English resumed their fire 
on the Redan on the 18th, but 
only to aid, by distracting the 
Russians, the operations of their 
Allies, On the morning of the 
19th, as the French were in a 
condition to reopen fire, the bom- 
bardment was renewed from the 
whole Allied batteries, But again 
Todleben was too much for the 
French artillery. By working all 
night he was always able to meet 
his opponents with rearmed and 
repaired works in the morning. 
Thus the Redan had been ready 
for action when day broke on the 
18th; and though it had been a 
second time reduced to silence ere 
the sun set, it was again armed for 
the strife by dawn on the 19th; 
whilst, to encounter the French 
attack, new and heavier batteries 
were yawning. So it resulted that 
this second artillery duel ended as 
the first, Under the converging 
fire of weightier and more numer- 
ous guns, the French batteries on 
Mount Rodolph were a second time 
overmatched. By ten o'clock on 
the 19th two of them had been ex- 
tinguished by explosions, and a 
third subdued by fire; by three in 
the afternoon they were all silent. 
During the whole day the English 
engaged the Redan, but without 
decisive result; and thus day by 


day, until the 25th October, the fight 
went on. Hach night both parties 
repaired the of the day; 
each day the artillery destroyed’ the 
repairs of the night. But in this 
strife the Russians had the ‘ascend- 
art. By increasing the number of 
his traverses and the thickness and 
height of his parapets, Todleben 
reduced the Muscovite loss:from 543 
men on the 18th (when the English 
only fired), to an average of -only:254 
on each of the six succeeding days. 
By constructing new | batteries. in 
unexpected positions, he was ever 
raking and retarding the approaches 
of our Allies. 

But now a new actor was about 
to come upon the seene—the Rus- 
sian field-army—to make itself felt. 
Ere we turn to its operations, how- 
ever, it is but justice to Lord. Rag- 
lan to point out that upon the 23d 
October be wrote to the Duke of 
Newcastle :— 


“* We have been fortunate'in. having 
very fine weather, and Mr. Cattley en- 
courages us to that this may last 
till nearly the middle of next month. 
Then we must be prepared either for wet 
or extreme cold, and in neither case 
could our troops remain under canvas, 
even with great and constant fires, and 
the country hardly produces wood enough 
to cook the men’s food. . Before 


concluding, I may be itted to way a 
word with regard to army. It re- 
quires, and should not be denied, ’ 


Although the marches have not been 
many, fatigue has pressed heavily upon 
the troops.’ ”—(Vol. iv. p. 6, 7.) 


And with this letter he enclosed 
a very clear and accurate degerip- 
tion of the winter climate of the 
Crimea, drawn up by Mr. Cattley, 
formerly consul at Kertch, and now 
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interpreter at headquarters. It 
cannot after this be said that the 
Commander of the British forces 
in the Orimea failed to Ere full and 
timely warning to the Home Gov- 
ernment of what our soldiers would 
have to face if left to winter on the 
‘bleak plateau of the Chersonese. 
The failure of the bombardment 
on the 17th October first made it 
all but certain that we must winter 
before Sebastopol. On the 23d 
Lord Raglan sent home this strong 


a ‘ 

ore 7th of October a Cossack 

wa were seen by our’ outposts 
ond the Tehernaya, near the 

village of Tchorgoun. It was the 

first. sign ‘that Mentschikoff’s army 


had resumed its sway over the, 


Mackenzie Heights.* the night 
of the 13th, three battalions, with 
a few guns and Cossacks, descend- 
ing from these heights, established 
themselves permanently in that 
village. On the 18th, the day after 
the first bombardment, Lord Rag- 
lan was summoned to the edge of 
the plateau in his rear by the an- 
nouncement that the Russians were 
moving, and from thence he plain! 
saw them marching in some strengt 
along the ridge above Tchorgoun. 
It was Liprandi “ poising his wings 
for the swoop which he afterwards 
made.” By the 23d this detach- 
ment of Liprandi’s in Tchorgoun 
had Pees reinforced to 17 battal- 
ions, 30 squadr and. 64 guns; 
while another ae, column 
had been organised on the Mac- 
kenzie Heights, consisting of 8 
battalions, 4 squadrons, and 14 
guns, under General Jabrokritsky, 
who was ordered to co-operate 
with Liprandi in ‘any forward 
movement. The’ ‘total strength of 
these two bodies was close on 
25,000 men. , 

The’ scene of the tmethorable 
everits which folldwed was ‘the 


= ib ‘ 


plain of Balaklava. This lies about 
a mile north of the town of that 
name, and ig about three miles in 
length by two in breadth. On the 
north it is bounded by the Fediou- 
kine Hills, behind which flows the 
Tchernaya; on the south by the 
Kamara ridge and Mount Hiblak, 
with the sea beyond; on the east 
by Mount Hasfort and the hills 
towards Baidar; and on the west 
by the “steep buttresses of | the 
Chersonese upland.” Across the 
basin thus formed runs from éast 
to west a low ridge of ground 
which divides it into two narrow 
valleys. This ridge is, for distinct- 
ness, called the Causeway Heights 
from the Woronzoff road, whi 
runs along it; and the valleys are 
named respectively the north and 
south valleys. Actoss the eastern 
end of the north valley runs an 
aqueduct and the Tchernaya, with 
Tchorgoun beyond it. At the east- 
ern end of the south valley stands 
the prominent eminence called 
Canrobert’s Hill, 

Opening out into the western ex- 
tremity of the sotth valley lies the 
natrow gorge in which is situated 
the town and harbour of Balaklava, 
shut in between the steep slopes of 
Mount Hiblak and the precipitous 
sides of the Chersonese. Mount 
Hiblak, which is connected with ‘the 
Kamara Hills by @ single narrow 
ridge overhanging the sea, was occu- 
pied by about 1200 marines, and de- 
fended by a breastwork with a few 
guns in position. Across the 

rge, from the base of Mount - 
ak to ‘the village of Kadikdi, at the 
foot of the Chersonese, the liné of 
defence was continued by & ny 
small field-works placed on ‘sp 
thrown out ftom the heights on 
either hand. “The ‘open ae 

olin ' 


there was held by Sir 


bell, having undér him the oa 
Highlandets, ‘a battery of field- 





* On the 28th September Mentschikoff sent’two squadrons of cavalry and two 
sotnias of Cossacks to these heights; but this was merely a detachment for obser- 
vation: not the military occupation of a great strategical point.—See Todleben, 
p. 267, 
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artillery, and two battalions of 
Turks, There was, besides, a fri- 
gate iu the harbour, and some eighty 
invalids in the town. These de- 
fences constituted the inner litte of 
Balaklava. 

The outer line consisted of a work 
on'Cantobert’s Hill, at the eastern 
end of the south valley, and a chain 
of five slight redoubts on eminences 
rising at intervals along the Cause- 
way Heights between Canrobert’s 
Hill and the foot of the, Chersonese. 
One. flank of this line, therefore, 
leant on the Kamara Hills, the 
other on the plateau of the Cher- 
sonese; and it stretched right across 
the whole of the Balaklava basin, 
separating the two valleys and en- 
tirely blocking the way to an enemy 
approaching from either Tchorgoun 
or Baidar. Had this line consisted 
of. strong works, well armed, and 
with a couple of divisions of .in- 
fantry to support them, it would 
have been very formidable ; . but 
as it was, it, covered an extent of 
ground. utterly disproportioned to 
the small force told. off. for its. de- 
fence: This was composed only 
of some four battalions of Turks, 
supported, by the English cavalry 
division, 1500 strong, and a bat- 
tery of horse-artillery. The works 
themselyes were weak, and their 
armament slight. .That on, Can- 
robert’s Hill was armed with. three 
12-pounder guns, and garrisoned 
by a. Turkish battalion; the ;re- 
maining r.doubts, were held each 
by a. Turkish , half-battalion,.,and 
the three next to Canrobert’s Hill 
had.a couple of 12-pounder guns on 
each; the other two had no artillery. 
These six earthworks extended over 
@ line of two miles, and. the; main 
one on Canrobert’s Hill was com- 
manded within gunshot range _by 
the unoccupied Kamara Hills, The 
plateau in their left rear was, strong- 
ly guarded by Bosquet’s. corps of 
the French army ;. but “‘ Canrobert’s 
Hill wag so, distant fromthe, ground 
whence supporting forges might . be 
expected to come, as to offer the 
enemy a licence of some hours’ dura- 
tion m any enterprise in the plain 
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of Balaklava upon which he might 
think fit to venture.” meeps 

To the general reader one of the 
most interesting parts of Mr. King- 
lake’s work will be the character 
which he draws in much detail’ of 
Lord Lucan comman ‘the Eng- 
lish cavalry division, and ‘of Lord 
Cardigan in charge of the Light 
Brigade. As these officers exercised 
so powerful an influence on the en- 
gagement. on which we are now 
entering, we will extract the most 
striking passages, premising that, 
in our. opinion, they are fairly as 
well as powerfully drawn :— 


Lord Lucan “ enjoyed perfect health ; 
he saw like a hawk; and he retained 
such extraordinary activity of both bod 
and mind, that perbaps the mention ofh 
actual age [fifty-four] makes it really 
more difficult than it might otherwise be 
to convey an idea of the tall, lithe, slen- 
der, and young-looking officer, pursuing 
his task of commander with a kind of 
fierce, teating energy, atid expressing by 
a movement of feature somewhat rare 
amongst Englishmen the intensity with 
which his mind worked, At every fresh 
access of strenuousness, and especially at 
the moments preceding strenuous speech, 
his face all at 6nce used to light up with 
a glittering, panther-like rrp resuit- 
ing from the sudden fire of the eye, ahd 
the sudden disclosure of the teeth, white, 
even, and clenched. . . . A quarter ‘of 
a century before, he had come back ftom 
the Danube campaign with a low  opin- 
ion of the Russian cavalry, but witha 
high respect for the infantry—more  es- 
pecially, it seems, for the infantry ‘when 
gathered in heavy column; and he nx 
only carried those opinions with him to 
the Crimea, but continued, when ‘there, 


to hold them unchanged, ard even, per- 
haps—though unconsciously—to make 
them the basis of his reso .. + Bord 


Lucan was an officer from whom tuch 
might be reasonably hoped, if the sound- 
ness of his judgment could be inferred 
from the genétal force of his intellect, 
and if also it could be taken for granted 
that he would prove willing and able 
after having long had his own bh to 
aécept the” yoke of aren w ta 
tion in the field, “and to bear it. with 
loyalty ‘and ‘teriper. :.. He suffered 
himself to become an inveterate critic 
—an inveterate critic of the orders he 
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received from Headquarters; and since 
it happened that his criticism almost 
always ended in his coming to a strong 
disapproval of his chief’s direetions, he of 
course Jost that comfort of mivd which 
is enjoyed by,an officer. who takes it for 
granted that his chief must be right, and 
to be constantly executing orders 
with, the full persuasion that they were 
wrongly conceived. . . . His composure 
under heavy fire was so perfect that, 
even in an army where prowess evinced 
in that way was exceédingly general, it 
did not escape observation. ‘ Yes, damn 
him, he’s brave,’ was the comment pro- 
nounced on Lord Lucan by one of his 
most steady haters,”—(Vol. iv. p. 54-61.) 
Lord Cardigan “had a passionate love 
for the service——a fair knowledge, it is 
believed, of so much cavalry business as 
is taught by practice in England—a 
strong sense of military duty— a burn- 
desire for the fame which awaits 
eroicactions—-and, finally, the. gift of 
high courage. Lord Cardigan’s valour 
was not at all of the wild, heedless kind, 
but the result of strong determination. 
Even. from his way of riding to hounds, 
it wags visible, they say, that the bold- 
ness he. evinced was that of a resolute 
man with a set purpose, and not a dare- 
devil impulse..., He had been so 
constituted by nature, orso formed by 
the watchful care which is sometimes be- 
stowed upon an only son, as to have a 
habit of attending to the desires and the 
interests of self with a curious exacti- 
tude... .. When engaged in the task 
of self-assertion or self-advocacy, he ad- 
hered to his subject with the most curi- 
ous rigour, never going the least bit 
astray from it, and separating from it 
all that. concerned the rest of creation as 
matter altogether irrelevant and uninter- 
esting. Others before him may have 
secretly concentrated upon self an equal 
amount of attention; but in Lord Car- 
digan there was such an entire absence 
of guile, that exactly as he was so he 
showed himself to the world. . . . 
With attributes of this kind, he was 
plainly more fitted to obey than to com- 
mand. Having no personal ascendancy, 
and no habitual consideration for the 
feelings of others, be was.not, of course, 
at all qualified to exert easy rule over 
English gentlemen, and his idea of the 
way to command was to keep on com- 
manding. ... Yet. without the attri- 


butes of a commander, a man may be a 
resolute, faithful, heroic soldier; and 
that surely is the kind of glory—it is 
glory of no mean kind—which can best 


be claimed for Lord Cardigan. In i 
of all the faults whieh he badlinoumine 
to the world when appointed to the com. 
mand of the Light Brigade, there «still 
remained good grounds for trusting that, 
as long as he should be actingin the per- 
formance of what he might clearly un- 
derstand to be his duty, he would , per, 
form it with preeision, with valour, and, 
if need be, with unsparing devotion,’ — 
(Vol. iv. p. 62-65.) He was fifty-seven 
years of age, 


Neither Lord Lucan nor Lord 
Cardigan had ever before exercised 
any command in war, or led Brit- 
ish soldiers in action. 

Such was the stage and such 
the characters of some of the prin- 
cipal actors in the scene about to 
begin. 

iprandi, by Prince Mentschi- 
koff’s orders, now undertook a 
movement in the Balaklava plain. 
After carefully considering the 
position of the Allies, he deter- 
mined to seize upon the outer line 
of defence, and that won, to gain 
if possible the camp of the 93d 
Highlanders, and that of the Turks 
near Kadikoi, ‘Of course, if any 
sama offered for carrying 
alaklava, the attack might be 
pushed home, but the overhang- 
ing position of the French on the 
edge of the plateau, and the power 
the Allies possessed of operating 
from thence on his flank and rear, 
did not render this likely. 

With this object he divided his 
infantry into three columns. The 
central column, under General Se- 
miakine, crossing the Tchernaya at 
the foot of Mount Hasfort, was ‘to 
advance direct on Canrobert’s Hill 
and the redoubt next to it: it ‘con- 
sisted of eight battalions and twenty 
guns. The ‘left column, ‘urder 
General Gribbé, was to move ‘into 
the south valley by the Baidar' road, 
seize the heights of Kamara, ‘and 
from thence co-operate in’ the at- 
tack on Canrobert’s Hill: ‘it’ was 
formed of three battalions, & squad- 
ron, and ten guns. e Tight 
column, under Colonel Seudery, 

assing the ‘Tchernaya at Tractir 
ridge, was to cross the north val- 
ley and attack the second redoubt 
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on the Causeway Heights, called 
the Arabtabia: it numbered four 
battalions, a company’ of rifles, 
three Cossack squadrons, and six 

ns. The cavalry, with ‘its at- 
tendant batteries, was to enter the 
north valley, and take post’ there 
on the right of Liprandi’s infantry: 
it was under General Ryjoff, con- 
sisted of twenty-three squadrons, 
with thirty-two guns, and was to 
await Liprandi's further orders, A 
reserve of one battalion, a rifle 
company, and a field-battery fol- 
lowed the centre. Finally, General 
Jabrokritsky, descending with his 
independent column from the Mac- 
kenzie Heights, was to co-operate 
with Liprandi by passing the 
Tchernaya, and taking post beyond 
the north valley on the Fedioukine 
Hillss He would thus’ form the 
extreme right of the Russian line. 
He had under his orders eight bat- 
talions, four squadrons, and four- 
teen guns. The attack was to be 
made on the 25th October. The 
whole force engaged would amount 
to nearly 25,000 men. 

‘With the first break of dawn on 
the morning of the 25th the Turks 
hoisted the alarm-signal on Can- 
robert’s Hill, and opened fire from 
one of their guns. Informed by 
their spies on the previous’ day of 
the impending attack, they were on 
the look-out. Lord Raglan had been 
warned of the report; but as a 
similar one a few days before had 
oy false, he made no change in 
is dispositions. The alarm spread 
+ ae over the plain, and Lord 

ucan and Sir Colin Campbell, 
who had ridden up close behind 
Canrobert’s Hill, instantly ordered 
their troops to get ready, and the 
cavalry to come up from their camp 
near the foot of the Chersonese. 
The fast-breaking day soon showed 
the Russian columns converging 
swiftly on Canrobert’s Hill and the 
eastern extremity of the Causeway 
ridge. ‘The Engiish cavalry came up. 
Maude's troop of horse-artillery 
got into action on the right of the 
Arabtabia; and: Lord Lucan en- 
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deavoured, demorstrations with 
the ‘Heavy Brigade, to cheek the 
éenemy’s advance, whilst’ he held 
the Light’ in reserve,” © ‘ 
But the Russians ‘were in earnest. 
Their ‘columns came stéadily’''on. 
= our ow et bee sae from 
charging é, they seemed ‘to 
divine that’ no kerm’ f attack ‘was 
meant. Gribbé established his ten 
— in battery on’ the Kamara 
eights oy the redoubt on Can- 
robert’s Hill, Semiakine brought 
his twenty to bear on the same 
work from the Causeway’ Heights, 
and, undet cover of this heavy eréss- 
fire, sent five battalions of infantry 
against the work: Covering ‘their 
front with ‘skirmishers, he threw 
three battalions into two lines’ of 
small columns, each composed of a 
single company, the lines a hundred 
paces apart, and supported ‘them 
with the two remaining battalions 
in columns of attack. As the’ fort 
guns had been ‘silenced, the Rus- 
sians approached without any dis- 
charge of cannon disturbing’ their 
formation, and, closing quickly on 
the redoubt, “swarmed in ‘across 
the ditch, swarmed over the feeble 
parapet, and, standing at length 
within the fort, closed at once with 
the remnant of the single battal- 
ion there bravely awaiting the 
onslaught.” “The many flooded 
in upon the few, ee 
surrounding, destroying, yet still 
confronted with heroic | despera- 
tion, ‘and owing all the way they 
could make to the sheer fight- 
ing of the men, who’ thus elosed 
th their Mussulman foe, ‘and to 
the weight of the numbers behind 
them.” In the face of such odds 
the contest could not be long, ‘and 
the garrison, some 600 strong, were 
driven out, leaving 170 dead be- 
hind to show how well had 
done their duty. It was half-past 
sever’ o'clock when the Russian 
standard “floated on’ the captu red 
work: © 9 ' 
When the Turks in the ‘three 
next redoubts saw Low Canrobert’s 
Hill had fallen, and not’ a squadron 
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charged. in its defence, though 1500 
English. horse stood idly gazing on 
the deed, they very naturally looked 
on any attempt at resistance as 
hopeless.. The remainder of Semi- 
akine’s column was moving on the 
redoubt nearest. to Canrobert’s Hill, 
that of Scudery was. fast approach- 
ing the Arabtabia; but the Turks 
awaited not the shock—they aban- 
doned the three redoubts, and fled 
over the plain towards Balaklava, 
plied by the Russian artillery and 
harassed by. the Cossack horse. 
Liprandi established himself firmly 
on Canrobert’s Hill and in the two 
next redoubts; but after occupying 
and dismantling the third redoubt, 
he abandoned it, as projecting too 
much into the Allied position. 
Lord Lucan withdrew his dragoons 
down the south valley, and took 
post across it, nearly abreast of the 
fourth redoubt, threatening the 
flank of any foree. which might 
move from the captured works 
against Balaklava, 

Meanwhile more powerful actors 
were coming onthe scene. Lord 
Raglan, from the summit of the 
Chersonese ridge, had a distant 
view of the fall of Canrobert’s Hill. 
He immediately sent for the Duke 
of Cambridge’s and General Cath- 
cart’s divisions. | Canrobert, also, 
after looking well to the defence of 
the plateau itself, finally ordered 
Vinoy’s and Espinasse’s brigades 
of infantry, and d’Allonville’s of 
cavalry, down to the foot of the 
heights, As it would be sone time 
before the English infantry could 
come up from their camp before 
Sebastopol, aud as he wished to 
avoid an action until they arrived, 
Lord Raglan ordered Lord Lucan 
to fall back from his position across 
the south valley, and to retire to 
his‘ left. rear into the north valley, 
where he took post between the 
last. redoubt on the. Causeway 
Heights. and the Woronzoff road, 
close under the edge of the Cher- 
sonese. 

This retrograde movement of the 
English cavalry uncovered the ap-+ 


proach to Balaklava, where Sir Colin 
Campbell now stood athwart the 
gorge, before the village of Kadikdi 
with his feeble command. He had 
there drawn up the 93d High- 
landers, 550 strong, in line, two 
deep, upon a rising ground, in ad- 
vance of the works defending Bala- 
klaya, One hundred invalids and 
some thirty of the Foot Guards were 
with the 93d. A Turkish battalion 
stood on either side. Barker's field- 
battery took post on good ground 
to their flank, and some heavy guns 
on the inner line could aid the de- 
fence. But time passed on, and 
Liprandi sti!l ‘ay passive on the 
heights he had won, His infantry 
made no forward movement in the 
plain, and it almost seemed as if 
the day’s work was done, Pre- 
sently, however, the heavy mass of 
cavalry in the north valle 

to ascend it, and the field-batteries, 
pushing forward along the Cause- 
way ridge, opened on the 934d, 
Campbell, to save his men, drew 
them back behind the hillock: and 
made them lie down. Four squad- 
trons now, detaching themselves 
from the mags, came over, the 
heights into the south valley, and 
rode straight towards the Balaklava 
gorge. In their front there seemed 
to be no infantry—only Barker's 
guns. But when they came within 
a thousand yards of his position; 
Campbell moved the, 98d ‘briskly 
up to the top of the hillock and 
crowned it with his two-deep line, 
It was all that was left of his foot, 
for the Turkish battalions on his 
flanks dissolved at the first sight of 
the Russian horse, and fled to Bala 
klava, shouting, ‘Ship, Johnnie! 
ship!” The Russian squadrons 
were riding stiffly on, . imagining 
themselves unopposed, when sud- 
denly they saw the ‘emimence im 
their front crested by a “thin red 
line,” and found their, ranks suffer- 
ing from a volley of musketry, 
which, though it emptied no sad- 
dles, yet wounded some men and 
horses, They’ hed. designed to 
seize on some jof our artillery; 
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but now, fearing an ambuseade, 
wheeled to their left, as if to pass 
round the right flank of the 34. 
Campbell at once met this by caus- 
ing the grena‘ier company to bring 
up its left shoulder and show a 
front to the threatened flank. Then 
the Russian horsemen, who had 
come well under the fire of our 

ns, wheeled again to their left 
and fell swiftly back. Meanwhile 
the 93d laughed merrily, 


‘‘for they saw how the Turks in their 
flight met a new and terrible foe, 
There came out from the camp of the 
Highland regiment a stalwart and angry 
Scotch wife, with an uplifted stick in 
her hand; and then, if ever in history, 
the fortunes of Islam waned low be- 
neath the manifest ascendant of the 
Cross; for the blows dealt by this Chris- 
tian woman fell thick on the backs of 
the Faithful. ... Notwithstanding all 
ver claims upon their attention, the 
inen of the 93d were able to witness this 
incident. It mightily pleased and 
amused them. It amuses men still to 
temember that the Osmanlis, flying from 
danger and yearning after blissful re- 
pose, should have chosen a line of re- 
treat where this pitiless dame mounted 
guard,”—(Vol, iv. p. 127, 128.) 

When Lord Raglan from the 
summit of the plateau beheld the 
demonstration by the Russian horse 
against Balaklava, he sent down 
an order for eight squadrons of 
Heavy Dragoons to support Camp- 
bell’s feeble array. In obedience 
to this mandate, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Scarlett (commanding the 
Heavy Brigade) took ground to the 
right round the western end of the 
Causeway Heights, moving in two 
parallel columns into the south val- 
ley. His left column was com- 
posed of one squadron of the Innis- 
killing Dragoons, followed by the 
two of the Scots Greys; his right 
of one squadron of the Inniskil- 
lings, followed at some distance 
by two of the 5th Dragoon Guards. 
The 4th Dragoon Guards had orders 
to come after; and the Royal Dra- 
goons were alone left, with the 
— Brigade, in the north val- 
ey. 
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Meanwhile the whole mass of 
Ryjoffs Russian cavalry, in’ two 
broad columns, one behind ‘the 
other, accompanied by his thirty- 
two mounted guns, came briskly up 
the north valley until they arrived 
within range of the artillery on the 
summit the plateau, A few 
shots from these seemed to arrest 
their advance, and wheeling oblique- 
ly to the left, they began to cross 
over the Causeway Heights, close 
to the fourth redoubt, as if about 
to renew the demonstration against 
the Balaklava gorge, but still vexed 
in rear by the fire of the guns. As 
they passed over the summit, and 
began to descend into the south 
valley, they beheld, crossing their 
front at right angles, in the plain 
below, Scarlett’s trailing column 
of Heavy Dragoons. he sur- 
prise was mutual. Scarlett’s de- 
cision was instantly taken. He 
resolved to form line to his 
and charge the head of the col- 
umn. The command, “ Left wheel 
into line!” sprang from his 
and he placed himself in front’ of 
the Greys to lead his men in per- 
soo. Lord Lucan, who gall up 
at the moment, approved and has- 
tened his resolve. From the order 
in which his two columns were 
marching, and from the gap which 
existed in the right one, it followed 
that, when his troopers had wheeled 
to the left, they stood prepared to 
charge in two lines. The first, 300 
strong, consisted of one squadron 
of the Inniskillings on the right, 
two < Ry on the +i rane 
was followed, in second line, by 
Hunt’s squadron of Tuniskillings 
in echelon to it on the right, and 
two squadrons of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards in echelon to it on the left. 
Still farther to, the left the. 4th 
Dragoon Guards were coming up. 
When Ryjoff’s dragoons saw Scar- 
lett wheeling in the plain 
they took to their left for a 
short distance, and then fronting, 
and gaining breath by deploying a 
few squadrons on ei came 
trotting down the hill in one huge 
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mass, with trumpets blowing, “ at 
a well-governed speed, swelling 
broader and broader each instant, 
yet disclosing its depth more and 
more,” *, In front of this grey ser- 
ried mass of over 2000 sabres stood 
Scarlett’s 300 red-coated horsemen 
dressing their line in the plain. 
Between the left of the English line, 
where the Greys stood, and the Rus- 
sian column, lay the remains of the 
light yp camp, obstructing the 
ground with picket-ropes and un- 
struck tents. When within 400 
yards of the English the Russian 
column halted, 

Then Scarlett, turning to his trum- 
peter, said, “Sound the charge!” 
and, bounding forward to the peal- 
ing notes, the British line sprang 
on,—slowly at first, for the obstacle 
of the dismantled camp impeded 
the Greys; but when that was clear- 
ed, then with a gathering pace. 
Full fifty paces in front, followed 
close by his aide-de-camp, trumpet- 
er, and orderly, rode at high speed, 
on. his, noble sixteen-hand charger, 
General Scarlett. The glittering 
helmet, florid complexion, drooping 
white mustache, and long blue great- 
coat of the Brigadier marked him 
from afar. Without pause or check, 
close followed by his three attend- 
ants, he went with a plunge into the 
grey silent block of halted horse- 
men. Digging his charger right in 
between the two nearest troopers, 
he 


*‘ wedged himself into the solid mass 
of the enemy’s squadrons.... From 
the moment when the Brigadier had thus 
established himself in the midst of his 
foes, it resulted, of course, that his tenure 
of life was by the sword, and not by the 
sword which is a metaphor, but by that 
which is actual, and of steel. Scarlett, 
it seems, had no pretension to be more 
than a passably good swordsman, and he 
had the disadvantage of being near- 
sighted; but he knew how to handle his 
weapon; and in. cireumstances which 
exposed him to attack from several at 
the same time, he had more need of such 


unflagging industry of the sword-arm 
as might keep the blade flashing here, 
there, and on all sides in quickly succes. 
sive whirls, than of the subtle, the deli- 
cate skill which prepares men for com- 
bats of two.”—(Vol, iv. p. 154, 155.) 


He and his three following horse- 
men now passed from the sight of 
those who came after, engulfed in 
the column, 

But now the red line, coming up 
in a long rolling wave, dashed upon 
the front of the “grey miotionless 
column. 


“The Scots Greys gave no utterance 
except to a low, eager, tierce moan of rap- 
ture—the moan of outbursting desire, 
The Inniskillings went in with a cheer, 
With a rolling prolongation of clangour 
which resulted from the bends of a line 
now deformed by its speed, the ‘three 
hundred’ crashed in upon the front of 
the column. They crashed in so weight- 
ily that no cavalry, extended in line and 
halted, could have withstood the shock 
if it had been able to shrink and fall 
back; but whatever might be their in- 
clination, the front-rank men. of the 
Russian column were debarred, as we 
saw, from all means of breaking away to 
the rear by the weight of their own ser- 
ried squadrons sloping up the hillside 
close behind them; and it being too 
late for them to evade the concussion, 
they had no choice—it was a cruel trial 
for cavalry to endure at the halt—they 
had no choice but to await and suffer the 
onslaught. ... They ‘accepted the files.’ 
Here, there, and almost everywhere 
along the assailed part of the column, 
the troopers who stood in front rank 
so sidled and shrank that they suffered 
the Grey or the Inniskillinger to tear in 
between them with the licence accorded 
to a cannon-ball which is seen to be 
coming, and must not be obstructed, but 
shunned. So, although, by their charge, 
these few horsemen could deliver no blow 
of such weight as to shake the depths of 
a column extending far up the hillside, 
they more or less shivered or sundered 
the front rank of the mass, and then, by 
dint of sheer wedge-work and fighting, 
they opened and cut their way in... . 
As Scarlett had led, so his first line right- 
eously followed; and, within a brief space 








* They were formed, in reality, in two columns, one behind the other ; but the rear 
one soon closed so on the front that, for all purposes of manoeuvring, they came to 
form but one huge mass. 
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from the moment of the first crash, the 
‘three hundred,’ after more or less strife, 
were received into the enemy’s column. 
. . . Under conditions most trying to 
cavalry, the Russians evinced a degree 
of steadfastness not unworthy of a nation 
which was famous for the valour of its 
infantry; but kept as they had been at 
a halt, and condemned (in violation of 
the principles which govern the use of 
cavalry) to be passively awaiting the 
attack, it was impossible for them to 
be comparable in ardour, self-trust, and 
moral ascendant to the horsemen exalt- 
ed and impassioned by the rapture of 
the charge, and now in their towering 
pride riding this way and that with fierce 
shouts through the patient long-suffering 
mass, . . . As heard on the edge of 
the Chersonese, a mile and a half to- 
wards the west, the collective roar which 
ascended from this thicket of intermixed 
combatants had the unity of sound which 
belongs to the moan of a distant sea.”— 
(Vol. iv, p. 162-74.) 


These are nervous words, and 
bring the fight, with all its tumult, 
clear as a photograph before the 
eye. Whilst this was passing in 
the heart of the column—where 
many men of the Greys, after cut- 
ting their way from front to rear, 
wheeled round and hewed their 
way back again—the squadrons de- 
ployed, as before mentioned, like 
wings on its flanks, wheeled in- 
wards, as if to fold within their 
embrace the small body of English 
dragoons. But this movement 
brought them in contact with the 
portion of the Heavy Brigade com- 
ing up in support. As we have 
seen, the 5th Dragoon Guards were 
moving “up upon the left of the 
British line; but beyond the 5th, 
and almost abreast of them, the 
Royal Dragoons now rodé in, This 
regiment, though left behind with- 
out orders, no sooner saw the rest 
of the Brigade engaging than it 
hastened up, and it so befell that 
it arrived on the flank of the 5th 
just as that corps was charging, 
and -as the deployed right wing of 
the Russian column was wheeling 
inwards on the Greys. A voice 
from the ranks of the Royals called 
out, “ By God, the Greys are cut 
off | Gallop! gallop!” Their 


trumpets sounded, and with a ring- 
ing cheer the regiment sprang on, 
without halting to form line, but 
endeavouring to do so on the move, 
This impetuous rush brought them 
on the outer flank and rear of the 
Russian in-wheeling line, the outer 
portion of which broke at the shock; 
and the Royals, satisfied with their 
advantage, rallied their disordered 
ranks before attacking the column 
itself. But the inner part of the 
Ine, still continuing its wheel, came 
in contact with the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, now closing on the face 
of the column to the left of the 
Greys, and, with great clamour and 
strife of struggling men and horses, 
the whole went in, in one broken 
mass, on the now shaking Russian 
front, 

But mean time the decisive blow 
was struck on the flanks of the 
great mounted block, On the right 
of the British front line Hunt's 
squadron of the Inniskillings was 
coming up in echelon, rom_ ite 
position it moved obliquely down 
upon the left flank of the. Rus- 
sian. As it had clear ground 
in its front, it came on at a full 
charging pace. The deployed left 
wing of the Muscovite horse was 
wheeling inwards on the right of 
our first line, and had continued 
its wheel so far that the troopers’ 
backs were turned to the support- 
ing troops, when Hunt's men came 
upon them. 


“Piercing their line like an arrow, 
Captain Hunt shot through it, and was 
followed in the next instant by ‘the 
squadron behind him, which eame crash- 
ing on upon the rear of the wheeling 
horsemen, consigning some to slaughter, 
and driving in the rest of them, a help- 
less, unresisting throng, upon the front 
of the column, . . . The column, which 
every moment had been more and more 
heavily swaying, now heaved itself up 
the hillside, and this time without being 
commensurately lifted back, as before, 
by the reaction of the moving power."— 
(Vol. iv. p. 181, 198.) 


On the other flank of the*Rus- 
sians Colonel Hodge was showing 
the true instinct of a cavalry officer. 
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He had eon ordered, as alread 
mentioned, to follow with the 4t 
Dragoon Guards in rear of Scar- 
lett’s original six squadrons. When 
they formed line ‘to the left, and 
the Royals dashed in, be found 
himself on the extreme left of the 
new formation. Instantly seeing 
the advantage of his position, he 
led his regiment, in open column 
of troops, left in front, straight out 
from the British line, down the 
side, and parallel to the right of 
the Rassian column, until his rear 
troop was abreast of its front rank. 
He then wheeled to his right, and 
came into line perpendicularly to 
the long open flank of the enemy. 
Seeing the imminence of their 
danger, some horsemen from the 
Russian rear spurred out to inter- 
pose, but it was too late. The 
clear ring of their trumpets sent 
the 4th Dragoon Guards, in one 
long thundering line, down upon 
the defenceless Russian flank. 
The interposing horsemen were 
swept away; and, with a shock 
like a breaking wave, the noble 
i, caren burst its way into the 
column, “driving fast through 
it from flank to flank—driving 
through it without losing men-- 
and so faithfully working out the 
old precept of ‘hard all across!’ 
as to be already on the point of 
emerging from the mass of the 
Russian cavalry at a spot opposite 
to the one by which” it “had enter- 
ed.” This was the finishing-stroke. 
The grey-coated squadrons con- 
tinued to heave slowly up the hill. 
Those who as yet retained their 
ranks began to rein back. “The 
movement was slight, but close fol- 
lowed by surer signs. The ranks 
visibly loosened. Th the next in- 
stant, the column was breaking. 
In the next, all the horsemen com- 

ing it had dispersed into one 
immense herd, and--still hanging 
together as closely as they could 
without hindrance. to their flight— 
were galloping up the hillside and 
retreating by, the way they had 
co:ne,”’—(Vol. iv, p. 200.) 

The Heavy Brigade had nobly done 


its work, The combat had lasted 
eight minutes, and it had lost seventy- 
eight killed and wounded. The ranks 
of all the regiments were utterly 
disorganised and the horses blown, 
so the efforts of the officers were 
directed to rally their men—not to 
pursue the enemy. But were there 
no fresh horse to complete the work 
thus begun? Far from it; the 
Light Brigade stood ready for the 
work. Formed up across the end 
of the north valley, the great Rus- 
sian column twice passed obliquely 
across its front: once, when going 
in the pride of apparently  irresist- 
ible strength over the Causeway 
Heights; again, when streaming 
back in a disorganised mase from 
the bloody sabres of Scarlett’s dra- 
goons. As Mr. Kinglake well says: 


“ Overlooking the flank of the Russian 
cavalry in its struggle with Scarlett's 
brigade, aud at a distance from the com- 
batants which has been computed at 400 
or 500 yards, there stood ranged in two 
lines, a body of near 700 men. They all 
of them bore arms; they all wore mili- 
tary uniforms; and each man was either 
mounted, or else had his charger beside 
him. They were troops of the same na- 
tion as Scarlett’s combating regiments, 
In truth, they were nothing less than 
the famous Light Brigade of the Eng- 
lish ; but, strange to say, these superb 
horsemen were engaged for the time as 
spectators, maintaiming a rigid neutrality 
in the war which they saw going on be- 
tween Russia and our Heavy Dragoons,” 
—(Vol. iv. p. 206, 207.) 


The men were boiling with im- 
patience, and could hardly be re- 
strdined; while ag to their. leader, 
“those,” says one who was abe 
“who heard and saw Lord Cardigan 
during the time that was going ov, 
will not easily forget the chagrin 
and disappointment he evi 
when riding up and down our line. 
He constantly repeated, ‘Damn 
those Heavies, they have the laugh 
of us this day.’” Yet Fortune all 
the time was proffering to him her 
choicest gifts. A cavalry com- 
mander may wait for twenty years 
without seeing such an oppor 
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tunity!!! But when Lord Lucan 
rode after Searlett, he had charged 
Lord Cardigan to ‘defend the 
ground on which he was placed 
against any attack of the Russians ; ” 
and that officer interpreted this 
order so rigidly that, with their 
cavalry crossing and recrossing his 
very front, he would not let his 
chafing squadrons loose!!! This 
gives the exact measure of his 
capacity as a general; what is. to 
come will show his courage as a 
soldier. 

The defeat of his cavalry had 
rendered Liprandi’s position criti- 
cal. His infantry stood massed on 
the Causeway Heights and around 
Qanroberts’s Hill, that of Jabrok- 
ritsky held the Fedioukine ridge; 
but the open valley between—the 
centre of the Russian position— 
hitherto maintained by the cavalry, 
was now almost undefended. The 
beaten horse had fled down to its 
eastern extremity, near the Tcher- 
naya, where they were rallying 
behind twelve Cossack guns; but 
meanwhile the foot onthe ridges 
on each side were left isolated in 
two columns, protruding, as_ it 
were, towards the Allied position. 
Lord Raglan, from the summit of 
the Chersonese, saw his advantage, 
and had the infantry divisions . of 
the Generals Cathcart and the 
Duke of Cambridge been up, he 
had a rare opportunity of winning 
decisive success by throwing them 
against Liprandi on the Causeway 
Heights. A delay which had taken 
place in Catheart’s march, and, as 
we think, the selection of a wrong 
point from whence to attack, de- 
prived him of this golden chance, 
Anxious, however, not to lose all 
the fruit of Scarlett’s brilliant 
charge, he sent messengers to hurry 
the march of the infantry, and de- 
spatched an order to Lord Lucan 
to advance and threaten Liprandi’s 
foot with his victorious horse. The 
order was couched in these terms: 
-““Oavalry to advance and take ad- 
vantage of any opportunity to re- 
cover the heights. They will be 
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supported by the infantry, which 
have been ordered [to] advance on 
two fronts.” ‘ 

This order seems to be perfectly 
clear. Lord Lucan was to advance 
at once on the heights, but was not 
to commit himself unless he saw an 
opportunity. He, however, made 
no move beyond causing his men 
to mount, His two brigades at 
this time were formed facing up the 
north valley. Not seeing the in- 
fantry mentioned in the order, he 
concluded not to march till they 
arrived. More than half an hour 
passed, and still the horsemen sat 
motionless in their saddles. <A 
movement was descried from the 
edge of the Chersonese, which led 
the Staff to believe that Liprandi 
was preparing to draw back his 
more advanced columns, and carry 
off the English guns captured in 
the Turkish redoubts. Then Lord 
Raglan’s patience was exhausted, 
and he sent down by Oaptain 
Nolan, the able and zealous but 
impetuous aide-de-camp of General 
Airey, the following written order 
to Lord Lucan; “Lord Raglan 
wishes the cavalry to advance ra- 
pidly to the front, and try to pre- 
vent the enemy carrying away the 
guns. Troop of horse-artillery may 
accompany. French cavalry is on 
your left. Immediate. (Signed R. 
AirEy.” 

Lord Lucan, unfortunately, in- 
stead of taking this order in con- 
junction with the former one, con- 
sidered it by itselfalone. He read 
it, he says, with “ consternation,” 
and turning to Oaptain Nolan, 
urged the uselessness of such an 
attack and the dangers attending 
it. That officer replied, “Lord 
Raglan’s orders are, that the cav- 
alry should attack immediately.” 


Lord Lucan impatiently de- 
manded, “Attack, sir! attack 
what? What guns, sir?” Then 


Nolan, in a manner disrespectfal, 

but significant, said, ange to 

the left front corner of the valley, 

“There, my lord, is your enemy, 

there are yourguns.” Alow swe 
F 
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of ground at this point hid the 
Russians from view; but Lord 
Lucan considered that Captain 
Nolan, fresh from the side of the 
Commander-in-Chief, distinctly in- 
dicated that the cavalry were to 
charge down the north valley and 
to attack the guns-at the end of it, 
behind which the Russian horse 
had now rallied. Lord Lucan upon 
this at once rode to where Lord 
Cardigan stood with his brigade, 
and directed him to advance. There 
is some uncertainty as to the exact 
words in which he communicated 
this resolve, but Lord Cardigan 
understood him to mean that he 
was to attack the enemy’s cavalry 
at the bottom ofthe valley. Salut- 
ing with his sword, he replied, ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly, sir; but allow me to poirt 
out to you that the Russians have a 
battery in the valley in our front, 
and batteries and riflemen on each 
flank.” Lord Lucan answered, “I 
know it, but Lord Raglan will have 
it. We have no choice but to 
obey.” “Then, without further 
question or parley, Lord Cardigan 
tacitly signified his respectful sub- 
mission to orders, and began that 
great act of military obedience 
which is enshrined in the memory 
of his fellow-countrymen. He turn- 
ed quietly to his people and said: 
‘The brigade will advance!’”— 
(Vol. iv. p. 249.) 

And it was to advance down a very 
mouth of hell! At the distance 
of more than a mile, at the bottom 
of the valley, stood the battery of 


twelve guns, behind which the 
Russian cavalry were massed, On 
the ridge bounding this long valley 
on the right were Liprandi’s guns 
and infantry, on that on the left 
those of Jabrokritsky. To reach 
the cavalry, our Light Brigade 
must run the gauntlet between the 
hills for more than a mile under a 
continuous cross-fire from artillery 
and musketry, and met in front by 
a sweeping discharge of grape. 
The Light Brigade formed for the 
attack in three lines. In front 
the 18th Light Dragoons and 
17th Lancets; behind them the 
11th Hussars; in third line the 
4th Light Dragoons and 8th 
Hussars. Lord Lucan was to 
follow in support with Searlett’s 
brigade. Very quietly Lord Car- 
digan placed himself about five 
horse-lengths in front of the 
centre of his first line, and giving 
the order to his brigade to move 
on, rode steadily at a trot down 
the centre of the valley, straight 
upon the guns. The brigade wes 
hardly in motion when Oaptain 
Nolan galloped across the front 
diagonally from left to right, shout- 
ing and waving his sword ; at this 
instant he was struck on the breast 
by the fragment of a shell, his 
sword fell from his hand, his horse 
wheeled round, and from his lips 
there burst a cry, strange, appalling, 
and unearthly; for a while he still 
sat in the saddle, then rolled life- 
less on the ground.* 

As soon as the English cavalry 





* Mr. Kinglake has made a generous effort to rescue poor Nolan's memory from 


the blame which has been cast upon it. 


There are one or two poiuts, however, in 


which he allows, we think, his anxiety on this head to carry him too far. He 
thinks (vol. iv. p. 289-44) that Nolan clearly understood and endeavoured to 
point out to Lord Lucan what Lord Raglan really meant. Nolan is gone, and what 
was passing in his mind cannot now, of course, be known ; but it is perfectly certain 
that he conveyed to Lord Lucan—and that much against the will of the latter—the 
idea that the guns he was to assail were those down the valley. What, however, 
is even of more importance, all accounts agree that the words he used to Lord Lucan 
were, “that the cavalry should atiack immediately.” Now, if Lord Raglan’s 
second order is to be construed as a continuation of the first, the cavalry were to 
advance immediately, but were only to attack if a favowrable opportunity offered. 
To order the cavalry ¢o attack at once, was to force them to engage with the almost 
certainty of defeat. What to go down the valley was we know; and any one who 
has had experience of the steady Russian infantry will be at no loss to conclude 
what would have been the result of a charge on the heavy mass of columns formed 
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were seen in motion, a heavy mass 
of infantry (four battalions), whom 
Liprandi held clustered on the 
Oauseway Heights, close to the Arab- 
tabia Redoubt, with a battery of 
eight guns, at once changed their 
formation, and falling back behind 
the next redoubt (abreast of Oan- 
robert’s Hill), aligned themselves in 
squares at intervals along the edge 
of the ridge overlooking and ex- 
tending down the valley, with the 
artillery and swarms of skirmishers 
dispersed in the intervals. They 
thus flanked the whole ground the 
English horsemen were approach- 
ing.* Steadily and evenly the Light 
Brigade rode on. As they plunged 
deeper into the valley, the batteries 
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guns in their front opened with a 
deadly accuracy. Down every in- 
stant men and horses came; but 
still the brigade rode on. So reso- 
lute was their leader to execute his 
appointed task that he selected one 
of the pieces in the centre of the 
battery, “rode straight at its fire, 
and made it, from first to last, his 
sole guiding star.” Gradually as 
they neared the battery the pace of 
the first line increased. The natu- 
ral desire to close waxed strong 
with the ever-increasing loss. When 
within eighty yards, the guns deliv- 
ered a salvo, which emptied so many 
saddles that out of the two regi- 
ments scarce sixty sabres now rode 
in line. The battery became shroud- 





ed ina dense bank of smoke. Still 
following their chief, still riding 


and riflemen on each flank began 
to ply them with shot. The twelve 





across the ridge by the Arabtabia Redoubt, well furnished with guns, and supported 
by the infantry and artillery on Canrobert’s Hill. Again (vol. iv. p. 255-57), Mr. 
Kinglake tries to prove that Nolan’s riding across the front of the brigade diagon- 
ally from left to right, and shouting to the men, was an effort on his part to change 
their direction, and send them against the infantry on the Causeway ridge. But 
we cannot accept this view. Nolan was a staff-officer who knew the discipline of the 
army too well to imagine for a moment that when a brigade wasadvancing steadily, 
under its own leader, it would ever change its direction at.the shout of a subordin- 
ate staff-officer. Had he wished to alter its course, he would have addressed him- 
self to the Brigadier, whom he was close to at the time. It was more likely that 
he was but riding on, vehemently excited with being at last in a cavalry charge. 
In truth, he had no business to be in the charge atall. But, this habit of staff- 
officers joining in the movements of troops they are sent to initiate is but too com- 
mon in the British army. It got to such a height in India, that Lord Clyde issued 
an order to the effect that any staff-officer who, without express instructions so to 
do, went on with any attacking columnof cavalry or infantry, would be at once 
deprived of his appointment and sent to the rear. 

* Mr. Kinglake (vol. iv. p. 260, 261) considers this movement of Liprandi’s as a 
proof that, if the cavalry attack had been directed on the Causeway Heights, the 
Russians would at once have retreated. We do not agree to this. Liprandi’s posi- 
tion was this : The English infantry were coming down, and a French division had 
descended by the Col de Balaklava from the plateau. His line to oppose the at- 
tack from this side was our outer line inverted as far as the Arabtabia Redoubt ; and 
looking at it in this point of view, the four battalions and battery grouped round 
the Arabtabia Redoubt formed his right wing. When the Light Brigade moved up 
the valley, had he remained where he was, they would speedily have passed his 
right flank and got out of his fire. To meet this he very readily threw his right 
back at right angles to his former line, and extended it along the edge of the 
heights down the valley, soas to flank it ; whilst, to meet the danger (which actually 
occurred on the Fedioukine Hills) of a flank attack of cavalry roe | the heights, 
rolling up this line from left to right, he drew it back until he established its junc- 
tion with his centre behind the shelter of the first redoubt on the heights, where it 
was flanked by the fire of the guns and infantry on and around Canrobert’s Hill. 
When the cavalry charge was repulsed, he at once resumed and re-enforced his for- 
mer position, to arrest the movement of our infantry. Holding a very deiicate po- 
sition in presence of the Allied army on the plateau, he handled his infantry with 
much skill. Had Ryjoff managed his squadrons half as well, the general result of the 
day would have been much more unfavuurable to us. 
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straight at their mark, the whole 
went at a racing pace into the 
white cloud. Dashing in between 
the guns, they closed with the Oos- 
sack artillerymen; but these made 
fierce fight and clung resolutely to 
their pieces. Some of the dragoons 
continued to cut them down, some 
passed on and rushed at the grey- 
coated horsemen beyond. A por- 
tion on the left, where the 17th 
Lancers rode, outflanked the bat- 
tery, and, driving past it, assailed 
two squadrons of hussars; these 
they drove in on their supports ; 
but against the dense masses in 
rear neither they nor the men em- 
erging from the captured battery 
could do anything. Mayow, the bri- 
gade-major, getting a few troopers 
together, pressed on upon our right; 
but the rest of the front line dis- 
solved into a few knots and isolated 
men, vainly hustling against the 
atray of halted horsemen in their 
front. 

At this moment the supports 
began to arrive. The 11th Hus- 
sars originally started inrear of the 
17th Lancers, the left regiment of 
the leading line. The 4th Light 
Dragoons and 8th Hussars were to 
follow in a third line; but it so 
befell that, the 4th hurrying their 
pace, and the 8th Hussars restrain- 
ing theirs and bearing to the right, 
the whole three regiments fell into 
an echelon—the 11th Hussars on 
the left leading, next the 4th Light 
Dragoons, lastly, on the right, the 
8th Hussars. And in this order 
they came up. 

All suffered severely from the 
cross-fire from the heights on 
either hand; and they traversed a 
field covered with the wreck of the 
first line, rough with the dead 
and the dying, obstructed with 
riderless horses, who clung with 
strange pertinacity to the advanc- 
ing ranks. The 1ith passed most- 
ly to the left of the now silent 
battery, and charged a halted re- 
giment of lancers in their front. 
These broke, and Douglas with 
his hussars followed them up 
the gorge between the Fediou- 
kine Hillsand the spurs of Mount 


Hasfort almost to the aqueduct ; 
but there he came upon such a 
body of horse that he felt the fifty 
men or so who alone remained 
with him unequal to the shock, and 
fell back. The 4th Light Dragoons 
under Lord George Paget, plunged 
straiglit into the battery, and found 
the Cossack artillerymen straining 
hard to limber up and carry off 
their guns, A fierce struggle en- 
sued ; the gunners fought hand to 
hand with the dragoons, and it 
was some time ere they were over- 
powered, When they were, the 4th 
passed on to its left to support the 
11th, and came upon it with the 
few remnants of our first line 
falling back. The two regiments 
united, and continued to retreat 
until the Russian cavalry in their 
rear threatened to charge. Then 
fronting, they checked them. 

The 8th Hussars, under Colonel 
Shewell, the last and right regi- 
ment of the supporting force, 
meanwhile passed to the right of 
the battery, and, trotting on, gained 
that group of the first line which 
was held together by Mayow in 
front of the spot where the road to 
Tchorgoun crosses the aqueduct; 
but an apparition in their rear 
suddenly rendered a_ retrograde 
movement necessary. 

Besides the eavalry under Ryjoff, 
there were in the field six squad- 
rons of Russian lancers, under 
Colonel Jeropkine, who had not 
been engaged that day. During 
the advance of the Light Brigade 
these squadrons had been placed 
on the flanking heights — three 
within a fold of the Fedioukine 
Hills, three in a slip of the Cause- 
way Heights. They now issued 
out in perfect array to cut off the 
retreat of the Light Brigade. 

It had come at this time to be 
grouped in two small bodies—one 
on the right, under Colonel Shewell, 
consisting of the 8th Hussars and 
Mayow’s knot of the first line, some 
seventy sabres and lances in all; 
another on the left, under Lord 
George Paget, formed of the 11th 
Hussars, 4th Light Dragoons, and 
the remnants of the 17th Lancers, 
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also numbering some seventy men. 
Shewell had just halted, uncertain 
what to do, when, on looking back, 
he beheld the pennons of three 
lancer squadrons emerge in column 
from the Causeway Heights, and 
wheel into line directly in his rear. 
He immediately gave the word, 
“Right about wheel!” and, coming 
round in excellent order, his seventy 
horsemen rode straight at the 
“ fluttering line of gay lances,” then 
in the very act of forming. The 
Russians awaited the charge at the 
halt. The seventy horsemen broke 
through them with a shock, send- 
ing some back to the Causeway 
Heights, others over to the Fediou- 
kine Hills; and Shewell, seein 

the way to the rear clear, an 

the enemy all around, continued 
his retreat up the valley, suffering 
heavily from the guns and riflemen 
on the Causeway Heights, and har- 
assed at first by the lancers in his 
rear. 

We left the other body of the 
Light Brigade, under Lord George 
Paget, fronting, to check the pur- 
suing Russians. While thus en- 
gaged, the remaining three squad- 
rons of Jeropkine’s lancers, issuing 
from the Fedioukine Hills, formed 
up in two lines directly in their 
rear. Lord George, on perceiving 
this movement, which hemmed his 
little force in between two bodies 
of horse, exclaimed, ‘‘ We are in a 
desperate scrape!” Immediately 
after he called out to the men, “ You 
must go about, and do the best you 
can. Threes about!” Then they all 
went about and charged straight at 
the lancers; but these, instead of 
awaiting their impact, wheeled back 
on their left, so as to form per- 
pendicularly to the side of our re- 
treating line; and as our men came 
galloping on, they came down at a 
trot on their flank. Just, however, 
as the two bodies were meeting, 
the lancers drew up, and suffered 
our dragoons to escape by grazing 
their right along their front rank, 
and receiving the thrusts of their 
lances as they glided past. Our 
men now hastened, as fast as their 
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weary horses could bear them, up 
the valfey, suffering terribly from 
the fire of the artillery on the 
Causeway Heights, but unpursued 
by the lancers, who feared to come 
under the discharge of their own 
cannon, and unassailed by any mis- 


giles from the Fedioukine Hills, 


But how came the Fedioukine 
Hills to be silent at this crisis of 
the fight? On the left of the Eng- 
lish cavalry division, before the ad- 
vance began, there was formed up 
the French cavalry brigade of Gen- 
eral d’Allonville, consisting of two 
regiments of the celebrated Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique. General Morris, 
commanding the French cavalry in 
the Orimea, was with it in person. 
When he saw the Light Brigade 
“moving straight down the valley, 
and avoiding the heads of both the 
enemy’s columns to run the gaunt- 
let between them,” he foresaw at 
once the disaster which was to 
come, and strove to mitigate its 
effects by endeavouring to silence 
the fire from the Fedioukine Hills. 
There was then, playing heavily on 


our dragoons, a battery, divided 


into two half-batteries, with a con- 
siderable interval between them, 
guarded on its right by two bat- 
talions, on its left by two squad- 
rons, the whole disposed along the 
edge of the ridge looking down 
into the valley. Morris ordered 
D’Allonville to attack this battery 
with the 4th Regiment of the Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique. That officer im- 
mediately moved through the plain 
to his left, and ascended the Fediou- 
kine ridge, beyond the right of the 
Russian line, through a_ tangled 
underwood reaching up to the 
girths of his horsemen. As soon 
as jhe had gained their right he 
brought up the left shoulder of his 
two leading squadrons, and attacked 
the nearest half-battery in flank, 
while he sent his two remaining 
squadrons against the infantry sup- 
ports. The French chasseurs charg- 
ed impetuously, in foraging order, 
through the broken ground, and 
the direction of their advance 
threatened to roll up the Russian 
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line from right to left. Without 
awaiting the shock, the two half- 
batteries limbered up and retired at 
a trot, the supporting infantry fell 
back, and the Cossack squadrons 
went about; but ere they had gone 
far, General Jabrokritsky met them, 
advancing to encounter the Chas- 
seurs with two battalions of the 
famous Vladimir regiment. D’Al- 
lonville, however, had attained his 
object—the guns were silenced and 
displaced, lis trumpets sounded 
the recall, and his horsemen glided 
down the ridge and rejoined their 
comrades in the plain. With a 
loss of only ten killed and twenty- 
eight wounded, they had silenced 
the flank fire from the Fedioukine 
Hill during the retreat of the Light 
Brigade. A more skilfully-man- 
aged, well-timed, and delicately- 
handled cavalry attack was never 
made. 

It must have struck our readers 
that, from the moment he plunged 
at the head of the first line into 
the Russian battery, the name of 
Lord Cardigan is no more men- 
tioned, his direction no more felt. 
His influence had passed from the 
field, yet he was neither slain or 
unhorsed. Passing through the 
guns, and emerging from the smoke, 
he found himself nearly alone in 
presence of a large body of Russian 
horse. His front line had, as it 
were, dissolved, and such knots 
as held best together had inclined, 
as we have seen, either to the right 
or left. The Russians were re- 
treating, but presently halted and 
fronted. The English leader rode 
down till within twenty or thirty 
yards of the hostile line, then he 
drew up. ‘From the moment,” 
says Mr. Kinglake, “‘ when he quiet- 
ly said, ‘The brigade will advance,’ 
to the one when, nearly alone in 
the presence of the enemy’s caval- 
ry, he stiffly awaited his assailants 
with his sword at the slope, Lord 
Cardigan performed this historic 
act of devotion without word or 
gesture indicative of bravado or 
excitement, but rather with:the air 
of a man who was performing an 


everyday duty with his everyday 
courage and firmness.”—(Vol. iv, 
p. 295.) Assailed now by several 
Cossacks, and finding himself en- 
tirely aaanegeees, he turned and 
galloped back towards the battery, 
On passing through it he saw groups 
of horsemen retreating up the val- 
ley—these, it would seem, were 
mostly wounded men; but he 
took them to be the last broken 
remnants of the first line, and 
although free from his assailants 
concluding that he could do no- 
thing further, he rode back at a 
measured pace until he came to 
where General Scarlett stood. He 
asserts that during the whole time 
of his return he never saw any por- 
tion of the supports who were then 
passing down the valley. These, 
as we have seen, had opened out; 
and one who gazed on the scene 
has recorded that, from the smoke 
which enveloped the whole field, 
it was quite possible to pass be- 
tween the regiments without per- 
ceiving them. It is certain that 
Lord Cardigan’s exit from the field 
was ‘devoid of warlike grace,” yet 
it is impossible to question his 
courage. ‘ He construed his orders 
so proudly, and obeyed them with 
& persistency at once so brave and 
so fatal, that—even under the 
light evolved from a keen search- 
ing controversy—his leadership of 
this singular charge still keeps its 
heroic proportions.”—(Vol. iv. p. 
800.) 

When the light Brigade started 
on its fatal career, Lord Luean 
followed with the Heavy Brigade, 
likewise in three lines, in support. 
He rode on in person between the 
two brigades. But soon, as Lord 
Cardigan’s men increased their 
pace, it became evident that he 
must either increase that of Scar- 
lett’s dragoons or let the chain 
which connected the two break 
asunder. When he came opposite 
the Arabtabia Redoubt the cross- 
fire from the hills on each side 
waxed severe. His whole Staff 
were either killed, wounded, or 
dismounted: he was himself hit 
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in the leg by a musket-ball. The 
Greys and Royals, who led Scar- 
lett’s brigade, were suffering heavily, 
and each moment was widening 
the space which separated them 
from the Light Brigade. “ Growing 
more and more faint to the sight, 
those splendid doomed squadrons 
were sinking and sinking into the 
thick bank of smoke which now 
closed in the foot of the valley.” 
An instant decision was requisite. 
If the Heavy Brigade was not to be 
irretrievably committed, its advance 
must be arrested at once, Lord 
Lucan had no hope of success from 
Lord Cardigan’s advance: he knew 
that he now was handling the last 
reserve of horse in the British 
army. He took his decision. 
Turning to his assistant-adjutant- 
general, Lord William Paulet, he 
said; ‘‘ They have sacrificed the 
Light Brigade: they shall not the 
Heavy, if I can help it;”’ and ordered 
Scarlett’s men first to halt and then 
to retreat. Judging that the only 
use to which the brigade could now 
be turned was to protect Lord Oar- 
digan’s command against pursuit, 
he moved it back until it cleared 
the cross-fire, and then halted, Soon 
the light cavalry “faded away into 
the smoke which lung thick at 
the foot of the valley.” Minutes 
passed on; the stream of wounded 
and dismounted men and _ horses 
dropping in from the front every 
instant increased. Lord Cardigan 
at last rode out of the smoke, and 
presently the two bodies, under 
Shewell and Lord George Paget, 
came wearily up. Then they knew 
the work was done. The rem- 
nant of the Light Brigade was 
gathered together on a slope 1»ok- 
ing south to Balaklava. When 
they formed, Lord Cardigan came 
forward and said, ‘“‘Men! it is a 
mad-brained trick, but it is no 
fault of mine.” Some of the dra- 
goons replied, ‘Never mind, my 
lord! we are ready to go again.” 
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The roll was called; it was found 
that, out of 673 horsemen who 
had gone into action, 195, mount- 
ed and unwounded, had come 
out. The actual loss was 113 men 
killed, 134 wounded; 475 horses 
killed or missing, 42 wounded, 
When the 13th Light Dragoons 
mustered, ten mounted men answered 
to their names!!! The charge lasted 
twenty minutes. 

The Duke of Cambridge’s and 
Catheart’s divisions of infantry had 
now descended into the plain by 
the Col de Balaklava, and Lord 
Raglan had directed Cathcart to 
move on the Arabtabia Redoubt by 
the line of the Oauseway ridge, 
whilst the Duke of Cambridge was 
to support the attack by adyncing 
up the south valley. Liprandi, 
however, showed no signs of avoid- 
ing the combat. As soon as the 
Light Brigade was driven back, he 
closed in the troops scattered along 
the edge of the north valley, and 
resumed his old position, extending 
up the ridge to the Arabtabia Re- 
doubt, and fronting towards the 
south valley. Out of his sixteen 
battalions eight were massed on 
the ridge on his right; the remain- 
der held Canrobert’s Hill.in his 
centre, or were thrown back to- 
wards Kamara on his left; while 
the fire of more than forty guns 
swept his front. So threatening 
was his position that Sir Oolin 
Campbell—no mean judge—urged 
that no attack should be made, 
and it is certain that none was 
made, The English and French 
generals determined to acquiesce in 
Liprandi’s conquest. The onward 
movement of the infantry was 
arrested. Cathcart contented bim- 
self with reoccupying the redoubt 
next, on our side, to the Arabtabia ; 
and a sharp discharge from his 
skirmi-hers, successfully directed 
against the two most advanced 
Russian guns, closed the engagement 
at fuur o’clock.* 





* There can, we think, be no doubt that Lord Raglan committed a great mis- 
take in directing the march of his infantry down the Col de Balaklava, and their 
ine of attack against Liprandi’s front from the south valley. It should have been 
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Liprandi remained in possession 
of the three redoubts he had won. 
He had challenged the Allied in- 
fantry to a combat in the plain, 
which they had not accepted; and 
ke continued to hold, in their de- 
spite, a position by which he inter- 
dicted their use of the Woronzoff 
road as a means of transit from 
Balaklava to the front.* Thus, 
though his cavalry had suffered 
grievous loss, both in numbers and 
reputation, from their overthrow 
by Scarlett, yet the confidence of 
his infantry was much increased, 
and on the defenders of Sebastopol 
his movement had all the encourag- 
ing effects of a success in the field. 
The English lost their outer line of 
defenee, and were in consequence so 
closely confined to the plateau of 
the Chersonese, that it was at one 
time seriously proposed to abandon 
Balaklava. Their Light Brigade of 
cavalry was almost destroyed: the 
heroism of their horse excited uni- 
versal admiration; but the actual 
fruits of victory remained in Mus- 
covite hands. The Allied loss in 
killed and wounded amounted to 
about 600 men. They lost also 
seven guns. The Russians had 627 
killed and wounded. 

We have been particular in giving 
this long résumé of Mr. Kinglake’s 
story, because we believe that it is 
only by so doing that the true value 
of the book will be seen. We have 
endeavoured to disinter the bones 


of his military narrative from that 
exquisite and luxuriant pre-Rapbael- 
ite flower-garden of enecdote and 
disquisition in which they lie deeply 
buried. When this is done, the 
great debt we really owe to Mr 
Kinglake will be at once appar- 
ent. We believe there is no one 
who has either served in the Ori- 
mean War or studied the subject, 
and has read this book in a candid 
spirit, who will not at once admit 
that he lays it down with a vast 
amount of information, and a clear 
understanding of points which he 
did not before possess. 

We are well aware of Mr. King- 
lake’s faults, and we will advert to 
them presently, but there are ex- 
cellences in his work which all must 
allow. To write contemporary his 
tory truly, is of all tasks the most 
difficult. No man will undertake 
such a thing without exposing him- 
self to a load of obloquy and abuse 
almost overwhelming. He has to 
deal with the rivalries, the hatreds, 
the admirations of the day; he has 
to meet its prejudices, to thwart 
its predilections —to encounter 
equally the creeds of parties and the 
passions of individuals. The more 
honest and the more true he is, the 
more intense will be the abuse with 
which he will be overwhelmed. It 
is a keen saying of the lawyers, 
“The greater the truth, the greater 
the libel.” The merits of a contem- 
porary history can only be decided- 





directed down the Woronzoff road, against his right, by the north valley. This 
would have menaced the tactically weak point of his position, by at once endanger- 
ing his line of retreat on Tchorgoun, and threatening to roll him up against the 
Kamara Hills and the sea beyond. It would, besides, have enabled the infantry 
to have attacked, along with the cavalry, comparatively early in the day, as the 
Duke of Cambridge’s division actually marched all the way along the top of the 
plateau from the Woronzoff road to that down the Col de Balaklava. But, after 
all, Lord Raglan’s greatest mistake was taking up the far too extended, and there- 
fore, for his disposable numbers, weak position in the feeble works along the Cause- 
way ridge and on Canrobert’s Hill. A short line of field-works, resting one flank 
on the plateau to the (Allied) left of the Woronzoff road pass, and the other on 
Mount Hiblak, could have been easily defended, and would have seeured both roads 
to Balaklava. 

* We are not inclined to attach the great importance to this circumstance which 
Mr. Kinglake and some military writers do. To have made the Woronzoff road of 
real use to our army during the bad weather, a new road would have had to have 
been constructed across the plain from Kadikéi to join it; and, in the exhausted 
condition of our troops in the winter, it is not easy to see where the workmen for 
this task could have been found. 
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ly pronounced by the generation 
after the next. It is not until, the 
feelings, the hopes, and the tumult 
of the actors and their generation 
have sunk into the tomb, that the 
still small voice of truth can make 
itself heard. 

Mr. Kinglake deserves the ut- 
most credit for the almost mar- 
vellous patience and industry he 
has displayed in dealing with the 
overwhelming mass of materials 
from which he has had to quarry 
his narrative. Almost every actor 
on the stage seems to have given 
him his notes; and no one who has 
not been present in an action, and 
has not had personal experience 
of what dismetrically opposite ac- 
counts of the same incident specta- 
tors from different points will give, 
can fourm an idea of the difficulty 
of the task. It may truly be said, 
that it is hardly ever that any two 
men give the same account of any 
episode in a fight. Now this great 
difficulty Mr. Kinglake has met in 
a worthy spirit, He has shrunk 
from no labour; he has striven as- 
siduously after truth. He has never 
rested upon any point, however in- 
tricate, until he has evolved from 
the conflicting tales of eyewitnesses 
what he deems the accurate state- 
ment of the case; and he never 
shirks the labour or the difficulty. 
He never slurs over a point. When 
the matter is involved in doubt, he 
always indicates this to the reader, 
and mentions where the doubt or 
contradiction lies. He is never 
confused. His narrative is often 
overloaded, but it is never indis- 
tinct ; and it is but just to add, that 
the great length to which his story 
often extends, is mainly owing to this 
combined prodigality of labour and 
anxious search after the real. He 
bestows as much care and expends 
as much thought on the minor de- 
tails of a cavalry skirmish as most 
historians would give to the whole 
narrative of a battle. He does so 
to a fault, but it is a fault having 
its origin in the most valuable 
quality of an historical writer—a 
real deep searching love of truth. 
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And this quality leads him not 
merely to record every detail with 
care, but to express most fully 
his own judgment upon every 
movement of the campaigns with 
which he has to do. Though 
not a soldier, he has never hesi- 
tated to express a decided opinion 
upon military matters. In so doing 
we have no fault to find with him, 
The great principles of the military 
art lie open and patent to all. To 
execute them in the field requires 
the practised eye, the deep caleula- 
tion, the minute knowledge of ad- 
ministration and detail of an expe- 
rienced general; to judge them 
when executed needs only an un- 
derstanding of the principles of 
war, and a candid consideration of 
the facts of the case. Now it is in 
respect to his judgment on these 
points that Mr. Kinglake has been 
exposed to his most severe criticism. 
Where we agree and where we differ 
from him our summary of his nar- 
rative has shown. There are many 
very intricate questions of strategy 
and tactics, in their relation espe- 
cially to the attack of intrenched 
positions, involved, upon which 
military men will probably differ to 
the end of time. When you have 
the distinct opinion of two such 
able engineers as Burgoyne and 
Todleben, upon subjects connected 
with their own art and within their 
own cognisance, expressed in direct 
opposition to one another, it vo 
be safely inferred that there is muc 
to be said on both sides. 

No one will write well who does 
not feel earnestly, or will feel ear- 
nestly without expressing strongly. 
What we desiderate in a historian 
is not a man reticent of his own 
opinion, but one who is perfectly 
candid in stating all the arguments 
and facts on both sides of each ques- 
tion. A mere statement of the ar- 
guments on one side, or any attempt 
to distort the facts to suit a precon- 
ceived opinion, is fatal to a reputa- 
tion for impartiality. But this, we 
must sxy, we have never seen in Mr. 
Kinglake. We have always found 
that he has stated the facts of the 
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case with perfect candour and accu- 
racy, and that he is most carefal 
on every occasion to develop fully 
the arguments opposed to the view 
which he himselt adopts. We will 
give one example. Sir John Bur- 
goyne’s letters to the ‘Times’ of 
the 30th June and 4th Angust 
1868 embody, in the ablest form, 
and stated in the most concise and 
graceful manner, and with the ut- 
most. cogency, all the arguments 
which can be urged against his 
views; and those he has, for the in- 
formation of his readers, reproduced 
entire in his second edition.* This 
stamps the character of the man. 
An historical work, to be really of 
value, should be so written that a 
reader opposed to the conclusions 
of the author should yet not have 
to turn to any other work for the 
facts or the arguments on which to 
rest his opinion. We know few 
histories which will stand this test 
better than Mr. Kinglake’s, 

One marked feature of Mr. King- 
lake’s mind is his vivid sense of 
humour. In his delineation of cha- 
racter there is often a keen delicate 
irony—in his description of events, 
a swift pounce on the ludicrous, 
expressed in quaint pointed words 
which gives a singular zest and 
charm to his pages. To the exquisite 
beauty of his style it is unnecessary 
to allude. There is one fact which 
proves it more than pages of dis- 
quisition. We believe there is not 
a single reader who has taken up 
these volumes who has ever laid 
them down until he has read every 
line from the first to the last. Yet 
the whole two volumes only con- 
tain a narrative extending from 
the 2ist September to the 25th 
October 1854, and two-thirds of the 
fourth volume is taken up with the 
events of a single day. This leads 
us to consider what we look on as 
the greatest artistic defect of Mr. 
Kinglake’s work. To his unwearied 
industry, and almost painfully con- 
scientious pursuit after accuracy 
and truth in the most minute par- 


tieulars, he has sacrificed breadth 
and generality of effect. To the 
ordinary reader he has, perhaps, 
thus made his work more interest- 
ing and amusing, but to a mili 
reader he has made it much less 
effective. Had it been. compressed 
to one-half the length, it would) as 
a military narrative, have been 
doubled in power; and as a mili- 
tary narrative a history of the :in- 
vasion of the Crimea must always 
be judged. e 
n all the fine arts—painting, 
sculpture, poetry, history—general- 
ity of effect—that is, impression on 
the mind—can be produced only by 
breadth. The principles of all these 
arts are the same, though the in- 
struments by which the impression 
is produced differs in each. What 
his colours are to the painter, that 
his chisel is to the sculptor, and his 
pen to the poet or the historian. The 
painter gives unity and effect to his 
picture by a judicious massing of 
light and shade; the historian pro- 
duces the same result on his pages 
by concentrating the attention of 
his readers on the important points 
only, and passing over, as briefly as 
is consistent with accuracy, the un- 
important. Now the great defect 
of Mr. Kinglake’s work, ' in an 
artistic point of view, is, that unity 
of effect is impaired by the multi- 
tude of cross lights; that, in the 
flood of personal anecdote and dis- 
quisition, the attention of the reader 
is distracted from the points of 
real to those of secondary impor- 
tance. So beautiful and so perfect 
is the finish of every sentence, that 
one would feel pained at omitting 
any, yet the very multiplication of 
beauty mars the effect. Reading 
his book is like looking on a lovely 
pre-Raphaelite picture, where every 
flower, every blade of grass, every 
bird, is so exquisitely delineated in 
a bright flood of light, that one 
could not have the heart to say that 
any one should be left out; but 
yet we feel that the grandeur of the 
painting as a whole would be im- 











* Kinglake, vol. iv. p. 427-438. 
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mensely increased by throwing two- 
thirds of it into shade. 

In military narrative, breadth 
of effect will be best obtained by 
keeping the attention firmly fixed 
on the general result produced by 
the movement of the body of troops 
under consideration, and carefully 
avoiding every temptation to stray 
into fractional description, unless 
the action of a fraction produced 
an exceptional result. For instance, 
suppose an attack is made by a 
division, then the impact of this 
division on the enemy’s line should 
be treated as a whole, unless some 
brigade, regiment, or individual, 
should have entered on a separate 
line of action, which led to a result 
different from what that of the 
whole body would otherwise have 
been. This would require, ‘of 
course, to be separately described. 
But an adherence to this rule 
wonderfully simplifies the detail 
of an action. In this respect Sir 
William Napier’s battle-pictures are 
admirable. His description of the 
advance of the Fusilier brigade 
at Albuera is a masterpiece. In 
graphic and condensed power there 
is nothing in Mr. Kinglake’s work 
to equal it. Any one who hes 
studied Napier will see the prin- 
ciples on which he worked. He 
described, in clear, forcible, and 
thrilling words, the picture which 
a deep study of the details had left 
upon his mind; but he carefully 
omitted all particulars not essen- 
tial, and all those steps by whieh 
he himself arrived at the result. 
Mr. Kinglake follows a different 
plan; he describes, in minute and 
finished periods, all those succes- 
sive incidents and steps by which 
he gradually reaches the idea he 
wishes to. convey. The one writer 
lays before the reader the result on- 
ly ; the other carries him along with 
him in the whole work of building 
up the edifice from the foundation. 
Napier rarely breaks in upon the 
unity of his narrative by notices of 
personal adventure; where heroic 
actions are performed, he relates 
them in that natural pause which 
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follows at the conclusion of a fight. 
Mr. Kinglake intersperses, and, as 
we think, weakens his narrative 
by an innumerable host of aneo- 
dotes and even biographies of 
comparatively obscure individuals 
—not in themselves of real import- 
ance, and introduced as they actu- 
ally occurred during the progress 
of the fight. He thus gratifies 
many vanities and interests many 
readers, but he painfully weakens 
the force of his narration; 

There are two points Mr. King- 
lake would do well to attend to. 
One is, not to cloud his narra: 
tive by introducing discussions or 
observations upon events as 
occur, but to wait for those natural 
opportunities which the conclu- 
sion of a battle, the end of a series 
of movements, or the close of a 
campaign, present. The other is, 
not to mix up his description of 
great operations with so many min- 
ute records of unimportant actions. 
The great deeds performed by in- 
dividuals which sway the course of 
events are very few in any .cam- 
paign. Mere acts of heroism come 
best in, as Napier generally intro- 
duces them, grouped together at 
the end of a fight, as anecdotes il- 
lustrative of the temper of the com- 
batants, 

We cannot conclude without a 
few words on Mr. Kinglake’s char- 
acters of Lord Raglan and Prince 
Mentschikoff. We are unable to 
accept his view that Lord Raglan 
was a great general. Oourteous in 
manner, chivalrous in disposition, 
high of courage, pure in heart, of 
an excellent judgment, he was a 
man to be loved and to be admired 
—and he was both leved and ad- 
mired. If ever it could be said of 
any nan that he had not an enemy, 
we believe it might be said of him. 
But he was not a great general in 
the sense in which Napoleon and 
Wellington were. His mind was 
not impregnated with the great 
principles of his art. When a par- 
ticular set of events took place, he 
did not at once, and almost in- 
stinctively, see the military move- 
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ment required, and strive with an 
earnest force of will to carry it into 
action. His mind was essentially 
diplomatic. He is more to be com- 
pared with Schwartzenberg than 
with any other general. He was 
singularly suited to be the com- 
mander in a coalition. The wit of 
man could not devise a scheme 
so stre to neutralise the good 
ualities of both the English and 
nch armies as to tie them to- 
gether for active service. The 
modes of action of each are dia- 
metrically opposed. Whichever 
bore sway, the other was placed at 
a disadvantage. Probably no other 
man would have preserved his re- 
lation with the French so well as 
Lord Raglan. His singular ur- 
banity, his unfailing temper, his 
delicate observation, his peculiar 
reticence, seemed to mark him for 
the task. That strong feature in 
his character, his almost horror ‘ of 
the certain evils of discussion,” 
will not surprise any one who has 
had the mi-fortune to mix much in 
the affairs of men. It may safely 
be said that no man is ever infin- 
enced by an argument in which he 
bears a part. We doubt if, even 
in the House of Commons, the best 
speech ever altered a vote directly. 
Iudirectly it often does, but that is 
by its effect on public opinion out 
of doors, and the reaction of that 
on the feeling of the House. Now 
in councils of war there is no 
public opinion, and each comman- 
der will usually always adhere 
to that view to which he has 
once committed himself. Lord 
Raglan knew this well, and before 
engaging in any discussion, ever 
strove to ascertain if the views held 
by his allies were decided or open 
to change. If the former, then 
he silently — the situation; 
if the latter, he gently endeav- 
oured to lead them over to his own 
opinion. He never irritated the 
French by the jar of a useless argu- 
ment, but proceeded at once to seek 
for, net the best course in the ab- 
stract, but that which seemed to 
him the one most practicable under 


existing circumstances. Lord Rag. 
lan had never held command in the 
field. Long on the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Staff in his great cam- 
paigns, and singularly trusted by 
that commander, he had never that 
experience which is derived from 
the responsibility of personally di- 
recting men in war. During the 
long peace, his duties as military 
secretary were not calculatod to 
direct his attention to the military 
art. But he discharged his delicate 
and difficult task in the Crimea in 
& way to earn the deep gratitude 
of the nation which he served so 


truly and so well. The heroic 


sacrifice of self—the unflinchi 
way in which he bore any loss of 
present reputation, rather than by 
one impatient werd endanger the 
alliance imposed on him by his 
country—the load of care and of 
suffering he carried with him un- 
complainingly to the grave—the 
silent sorrow with which he saw his 
noble foree melt away beneath the 
winter’s snow—the disastrous de- 
feat on the 18th June, before which 
he bowed down his head and died, 
—these things have stamped his 
memory on the fond recollection 
alike of the army and the people, 
He was a man from the old hervie 
age, but he was not a general of the 
highest order. Mr. Kinglake’s own 
facts prove this. 

We do not think Mr. Kinglake 
has done justice to Prince Mentschi- 
koff. He had considerable  strat- 
egical abilities, though a singular 
tactical unreadiness in handling 
troops in the field. His choice of 
a battle-field on the Alma was good. 
His desire afterwards to take up & 
position on the Upper Belbec, flank- 
ing the advance of the Allies on the 
north side of Sebastopol, was sound 
in principle. His resolution in 
sinking the ships across the month 
of the harbour, against the earnest 
advice of Korniloff, and his devot- 
ing the whole power of the fleet to 
the land defence, was beyond all 
praise, and undoubtedly saved Se- 
bastopol. His flank march up the 
Mackenzie Heights to recover his 
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communication with the interior, 
compromised by the advance of the 
Allies against the north side, was 
a wise and able strategical measure ; 
albeit the utterly unexpected step 
taken by them of abandoning the 
attack on that point, together with 
the power of operating on the line 
connecting him with his base, ren- 
dered it unnecessary, His direction 
of Liprandi with his field-detach- 
ment against Balaklava, in order to 
lessen the pressure against Sebas- 
topol by threatening their flank 
and rear, was vigorous and well 
timed. On the other hand, his 
want of quickness, in not at once 
altering the disposition of his 
troops at the Alma to meet the 
attack of the French on an unan- 
ticipated point, was painfully ap- 
parent. His hasty withdrawal of 
the whole field-force from the north 
side of Sebastopol, in the face of 
the advance of the Allies, was a 
step which might have proved fatal. 
His permitting their whole army to 
stream in file past his rear down 
the Mackenzie Heights, when he 
had nearly 30,000 men well in hand 
on the Belbec, was casting aside wil- 
fully all the favours of fortune. His 
long delay in reoccupying, in a mili- 
tary manner, the vitul position of the 
Mackenzie ridge, and in re-enforcing 
the garrison of the town when his 
communications with it by the north 
were reopened, is inexcusable. He 
gives us the idea of an able man well 
read in strategy, but utterly unused 
to handle troops in the field, and 
without practical experience in war. 

It is impossible to close these 
volumes without reflecting in how 
mysterious a manner the works of 
men are moulded by the hands of 
Providence. To all human appear- 
ance the Allies, in not attacking 
the north side immediately after 
the battle of the Alma, and in not 
assaulting the south either when 
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they first appeared before it, or 
when the Redan had been crushed 
by their fire, threw away the fairest 
chances of decisive success; yet, 
had they then taken Sebastopol, 
the whole result of the war would 
have been‘ different. It was the 
grievous, the intolerable, strain of 
defending Sebastopol, situated at a 
vast distance from the centre, and 
at a most inaccessible extremity of 
the empire, which ruined Russia, 
The Allies landed their troops and 
stores within six miles of their camp 
fresh and unweakened ; the Russians 
had to march their battalions from 
Moscow to the Orimea. Two-thirds 
of their loss in men took place along 
this dreary and peer line of 
march. For hundreds of miles the 
roads leading from the interior 
to the isthmus of Perekop were 
at the conclusion of the war mark- 
ed by a continuous white line, 
formed by the bleached bones of 
men and animals. We know from 
sad experience what six miles 
even of such roads were. Had 
Sebastopol fallen at once, the vast 
military strength of Russia would 
have remained, humiliated indeed, 
but unbroken. A fleet and a fur- 
tress would have been lost, but 
the real might of the army would 
scarcely have suffered; and as there 
were no other vulnerable points of 
importance on the south coast, our 
offensive power would have been 
nearly pt amare | In any futare 
operations directed towards the in- 
terior, all the advantage would have 
lain on the side of the Muscovites, 
It was the long-protracted and des- 
perate defence of Sebastopol which 
decided the issue of the war ; for it 
fixed the scene of the struggle at a 
point ruinous to the forces of the 
Ozar, and accessible, beyond any 
other, to those of France and Eng- 
land. Man proposes, but God dis- 
poses | * 





* Before finally quitting this subject, we wish to note a-verbal topographical 
mistake which crept into the third note at page 704 of the December number of 


this 


Magazine. 


The expression is there used, “ with the mouth of the Katcha now 


in our power ;” it should of course have been, “ with the mouth of the Belbec now 
in our power.” The context, however, clearly indicated this. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS TO INDIA. 


Tne subject of Missions is a per- 
lexing one. In idea nothing can 
nobler than the attempt to spread 
the truth and kingdom of Christ 
throughout the world. Whoever 
believes in Christianity as the power 
and wisdom of God for the good of 
the human creatures He has made, 
must long to see its beneficent in- 
fluences everywhere diffused, and 
must be ready to do all he can to 
aid in their diffusion. The mission- 
ary life of the early Church; the 
labours of apostle and martyr, who 
gladly sacrificed their lives that 
they might win men to the know- 
ledge and love of Christ; the mar- 
vellous transformation wrought by 
these labours in the primitive ages ; 
the new spiritual forces working 
underneath in strange and beautiful 
forms of activity, till the surface of 
the ancient civilisation was every- 
where broken up and changed ; the 
equally astonishing conversion of 
the wild northern nations who over- 
ran the Latin world and subdued 
its arms, but were in turn subdued 
by the arms of the new spiritual 
empire which had risen upon the 
ruins of Roman greatness ;— these 
are pictures of missionary triumph 
fitted to kindle the least enthusias- 
tic, and to move even the coldest 
and most sceptical of historians. 
In the long distance of those early 
ages the glory which surrounds the 
Ohristian missionary is undimmed. 
All recognise the self-sacrifice of his 
career and the good which he accom- 
plished. 

But when we change the point of 
view, and pass from the career of 
primitive apostles, saints, and mar- 
tyrs to the details of modern mis- 
sionary life, and the results of 
modern attempts to convert the 
heathen, enthusiasm is apt to van- 
ish, and doubts held in check before 


the ancient triumphs of the Cross, 
are frequently expressed. It is 
assumed to be the business of the 
religious world to cry up missions, 
but the old soldier or civilian, who 
has seen something of their working 
in India, shakes his head when they 
are mentioned. He knows better; 
and even if we do not allow this, 
and attribute the shrewd suspicion 
partly to indifference and partly to 
ignorance, grave doubts from grave- 
ly-pious men may be heard on the 
subject. Men who prize truth more 
than any mere form of religion, and 
the human virtues more than any 
mere change of creed, see much to 
question in certain aspects of modern 
missions. They see a frequent trivi- 
ality where they looked for nobleness 
and grandeur of aim; and touches 
of exaggeration, and even false- 
hood, where they looked for simpli- 
city and singled-minded sincerity. 
The knowledge which is gathered 
from missionary magazines, or even 
from contact with missionaries 
themselves, is often painfully dis- 
appointing. Missionary stations 
are not models of apostolic zeal and 
self-denial; they are sometimes hot- 
beds of religious contention and 
jealousy—small men contending bit- 
terly with one another for the exer- 
cise of a feeble and uncertain power. 
We are filled with an ideal of Obris- 
tian heroism, and the picture be- 
fore us is one of commonplace pas- 
sion and vulgarity. The bitter 
quarrelling which for long sur- 
rounded the Jerusalem Bishopric, 
now happily dying out of mind, was 
a scandalous instance of what we 
mean. The Natal business is an- 
other. Where the influences at 
work are so mean and so divided, 
it is not wonderful that doubts 
should be expressed as to their 
utility. The “day of small things,” 
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indeed, is not to be despised, and 
we do not forget that it is written 
that God “hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the 
wise, and the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which 
are mighty.” All this is true, be- 
yond question, in a true sense. Bat 
the spectacle of moral folly and 
weakness in the guise of missionary 
activity is not the less an unhappy 
spectacle which may well disappoint 
the Christian philanthropist, and 
damp the ardour of the most hope- 
ful. The emotion which kindles at 
the thought of St. Paul, as “ he stood 
in the midst of Mars-hill,” and 
spoke imperishable words to the 
men of Athens, or as he “dwelt 
two whole years in his own hired 
house ” at Rome, receiving all that 
came unto him, and “ preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching those 
things which concern the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’”’ may execusably die 
down at the spectacle of modern 
narrowness attacking an ancient 
faith without trying to understand 
it, or of rival bishops contending 
in the sight of the heathen for the 
possession of a church or cathedral 
in which to proclaim the Gospel. 
In short, there is a side of missions, 
as they show themselves in the 
modern Christian world, which is 
far from encouraging. The idea is 
noble, but the facts are mean. The 
plan is great, but the reality is poor. 

It must be admitted that this is 
insome degree owing to the com- 
monplace air which all facts neces- 
sarily assume in the midst of which 
we live, and whose common feat- 
ures are directly under our eyes. It 
isa very different thing to contem- 
plate even the highest ideal work- 
ing itself out in detail before us, 
and to look back upon this ideal as 
it stands completed in history with 
all its temporary accidents toned 
down, and formed into an heroic 
picture. But making every such 
allowance, there is less of grandeur 
and of the simplicity of real work in 
modern missions than the noblest 
of causes should inspire. 

On this account, among others, we 
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gladly welcome the Address before 
us by one so well known, so manly 
and sensible, with all his enthusi- 
asm, as Dr. Norman Macleod. There 
are few men so capable as Dr: Mac- 
leod of speaking at once with intel- 
ligence and authority on the sub- 


ject. He is not only a Christian 


minister, distinguished by unusual 
earnestness and eloquence; he has 
not only enjoyed special opportuni- 
ties in connection with the Church 
to which he belongs, of acquiring 
missionary information, and testing 
its real value and accuracy; but he 
is in some respects eminently cap- 
able of appreciating this informa- 
tion, weighing it in the balances of 
a broad judgment, which has been 
trained in the world as well as the 
Ohurch, and which is not easily 
imposed upon by dogmatic pretence, 
any more than by worldly arrogance. 
He has, in other words, a keen 
shrewd eye, as well as an enthusias- 
tic spirit. He can see through dis- 
guises, whether solemn or frivolous. 
He can tell good work when he sees 
it, and bad work too, whatever phases 
of being it may put on. He 
understands, in short, the larger as 
well as the narrower point of view 
from which missions must be re- 
garded before they can be fairly esti- 
mated. He does not look at them 
from within the bosom of a special 
society, nor does he speak of them 
and their results in the language of 
a special theological school; but, 
while his heart is on fire with the 
evangelical earnestness which must 
always be their highest spring and 
inspiration, his mind is open to 
survey all their working, and he 
looks at them with the eyes of a 
man and not of a sectary. 

The result is that his Address, 
which was listened to, when deliver- 
ed in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, with thrilling 
interest, is also thoroughly interest- 
ing in its printed form. There is 
little or no professional phrasing in 
it, no unnatural strain of spiritual 
exaggeration, no exciting incidents, 
no undue colour, although there are 
pages richly dyed in the colour 
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which’ is the natural expression of 
his own vivid and kindling imagi- 
nation, as he traverses with rapid 
touch’ the solemn or pathetic as- 
pects of his subject. 

The occasion of the Address was 
a visit which Dr. Macleod, in com- 
pany with Dr. Watson of Dundee, 

aid to our Indian provinces during 
ast winter. They were sent out 
by the Ohburch of Scotland as a 
deputation to visit its missions 
there, and for this purpose sailed 
for Bombay in November, landed 
there in the end of the month, 
visited Poonah and the American 
missions in the neighbourhood, and 
thence proceeded to Madras, Oal- 
cutta, and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, every where visiting such cen- 
tres of missionary activity as were 
accessible to them in the course of 
their rapid journey. Dr. Macleod 
speaks with cordiality of the wel- 
come which they received every- 
where from the missionaries of all 
Churches, and from the Bishops of 
the Church of England in Madras 
and Oaleutta, who presided over 
immense meetings in their respect- 
ive dioceses, where special informa- 
tion—which has remained uncon- 
tradicted—was given of the work- 
ing of the various missionary 
agencies in India. ‘‘These meet- 
ings crowded the largest halls in 
Madras and Oalcutta, and were 
attended by leading civilians and 
the highest European offixers; in- 
cluding, at Madras, the Governor ; 
at Oaleutta, the Viceroy; and at 
both, representatives of the native 
and European press, with a large 
number of the most educated native 
gentlemen, Hindoo as well as 
Ohristian.” 

Dr. Macleod is entitled, in the cir- 
cumstances, to take credit for the 
amount and value of the ioforma- 
tion which he received. His time, 
no doubt, was short, his movements 
rapid, and consequently his oppor- 
tunities of thoroughly examining 
on the spot all the facts brought 
under ‘his notice limited; but he 
says very truly, that even if he and 
his companion had been able to 


remain a year, or several years, in 
India, their conclusions could have 
hardly rested on a better basis, 
Their induction of facts might 
have been widened, but it could 
hardly have embraced any class of 
facts which did not come under 
“their” observation. They were 
in the position somewhat of @ 
Government commission, ‘“ which 
cites select witnesses and visits 
select districts, and the value of 
whose conclusions is not to be es 
timated by time merely, or balanced 
against those arrived at by ‘the 
oldest inhabitant’ of any one vil- 
lage.” We confess also that, upon 
the whole, we agree with his view. 
as to the relative value of the infor- 
mation derived from missionaries 
themselves, and others who have 
not given special attention on any 
comprehensive scale to the results of 
missionary labour. It is, doubtless, 
quite possible for gentlemen to live 
many years in India, and even ina 
district where missionary agency is 
at work, and yet after all be v 
ignorant of what is going on arou 
them; no less than many gentlemen 
at home are ignorant of the same 
kind of work which may be do 
ing in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. It by no means follows that 
because “a man has been long in 
India” he necessarily knows much 
of the working of missions there, 
or is a trustworthy critic of their 
progress. The “‘old Indian’ may, 
on this topic, be as really ignorant 
as the old Hindoo;” and certainly 
any man who would hint at this 
time of day that the whole affair 
is mere silly religious enthusiasm, 
or something worse, is not a man to 
be accepted as a witness, and still 
less as a judge, of what is going on. 
The general character of the mis- 
sionaries in India is beyond all 
question. There may be exceptions, 
as there will be among any large 
number of men; missionaries low- 
minded and foolish, or even mis- 
chievous; some of the poorer Ger- 
man missionaries have been 

accused of factious intercourse w 
the native working classes; but 
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most of them are not only honest 
and hard-working, but many of 
them highly-enlightened and earnest 
men. 

“ Hindoos and Christians, natives and 
Europeans of every rank and class, were 
unanimous in their hearty testimony upon 
this point, and fully appreciated the un- 
selfishness of their motives, the sincer- 
ity of their convictions, their intimate 
knowledge of and interest in the natives, 
and the wholesomeness of their influence 
upon the whole body of Indian society. 
Among these missionaries, too, there 
are some everywhere who, as regards 
mental power, learning, and earnestness, 
would do honour to any Church, and 
who have largely contributed to advance 
the interests of sociql science, Oriental 
literature and history, as well as of 
Christianity.” 


If this be so, it may be asked, 
Why has so little progress been 
made in the conversion of India? 
Why have the labours of mission- 
aries as yet come to so little? 
But, considering the brief history 
of modern missions there, and the 
magnitude of the work, it may be 
fairly asked, in return, whether 
they have come to little? Has 
some satisfactory progress not been 
made after all? It is within the 
memory of men still living that 
the first systematic attempts to 
Ohristianise India, made by the 
Protestant Churches of Europe 
and America, were begun. 
age of the Scottish missions, the 
idea of which we shall find is the 
most enlightened and practical of 
any, is represented by Dr. Duff, who 
commenced them, and who still 
lives to aid them by his experience 
and wisdom. Then the enormous 
extent of India is to be consid- 
ered, with a population of at least 
180,000,000 — “the Bengal Presi- 
dency alone numbering more than 
the whole empire of Austria.” This 
vast country “is occupied by vari- 
ous races, from the most savage to 
the most cultivated, having vari- 
ous religious beliefs, and speaking 
languages which differ from each 
other,” as Dr. Macleod says, “as 
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much as Gaelic does from Italian, 
most of them broken up by dia- 
lects so numerous as practically to 
form probably twenty separate lan- 
guages.” But the supreme difficulty 
in converting India does not lie in 
the mere vastness and variety of its 
opulations, nor the diversity of its 
anguages, so much as in the power- 
ful civilisation of ancient date with 
which it confronts Christianity. The 
Hindoo, belonging to the same Indo- 
Germanic or Aryan race-stream of 
which we ourselves are branches, is 
the member of a religious and social 
organisation far older than any form 
of Christian culture. He possesses a 
language of which Greek is one of 
the developments, and which, cen- 
turies before the Ohristian era, pro- 
duced “a heroic and philosophic 
poetry which still, holds a foremost 

lace in the literature of the world.” 

e is said to have been proficient in 
astronomy and algebra jong before 
the European intellect attained pro- 
gress in either. The social system 
to which he belongs is so com- 
pacted as to have held together for 
more than two thousand years, His 
religion is not merely a creed, but a 
social power, penetrating every 
movement of his life, and binding 
together all his habits, so as to ren- 
der them almost immovable in the 
face of any new spiritual influence, 
however vital, 

Dr. Macleod has very well sketched 
the main features of Hindoovism-with- 
out any of the extravagances © of 
evangelical Puritanism on the one 
hand, or any of the affectations of an 
admiring neology on the other hand. 
He describes the succession of its sa- 
cred books, “written at intervals 
representing vast periods of history. 
The Vedas, at once the most ancient 
and the most pure and lofty, date as 
far back, | pores as the time of 
Moses, and contain many true and 
sublime ideas of a Divine Being, 
without any trace of the peculiarities 
of Brahmanism—nay, declaring posi- 
tively that ‘ there isno distinction of 
castes.’ The great collection of 


the Puranas was compiled in the 
G 
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middle ages of our era, and forms 
the real everyday ‘Bible’ of the 
everyday religion of Hindoos, the 
Vedas being now known to and 
read by only a few learned pun- 
dits, and having from the first 
been a forbidden book to all except 
the priesthood.” These Puranas, 
unhappily, represent a compara- 
tively degraded type of religious 
culture. They are full of idolatries, 
follies, and immoralities, from 
which the Vedas are entirely free. 
In addition to these sacred books, 
their great epic poems, the Maha 
Bharata, or the great war of Bharata, 
and the Ramayana, or “ Adventures 
of Rama,” exercise great influence 
over the Hindoos. They are sup- 
posed to celebrate events of the 
Vedic period, but in their composi- 
tion to belong to the Brahmanic age, 
when the purer Aryan religion pic- 
tured in the Vedas passed into the 
sacerdotal system known as Brah- 
manism, and the old Vedic gods 
yielded to the trinity of divine con- 
ceptions represented by Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, and the still exist- 
ing system of caste was established. 
These poems, although only par- 
tially known to the great body of 
the people, are said by Mr. Wheeler, 
in his recent ‘ History of India,’ to 
exercise upon them an influence 
greater even than that of the Bible 
upon the people of modern Europe. 
The leading incidents and scenes de- 
picted in the poems “ are familiar to 
the Hindoos from cliildhood. They 
are frequently represented at vil- 
lage festivals, whilst the stories are 
chanted at almost every social gath- 
ering, and indeed form the leading 
topic of conversation amongst Hin- 
doos generally,and especially amongst 
those who have passed the meridian 
of life. In a word,” the writer adds, 
“these poems are to the Hindoos 
all that the library, the newspaper, 
and the Bible are to the European ; 
whilst the books themselves are re- 
garded with a superetitious reve- 
rence, which far exceeds that which 
has ever been accorded to any other 
revelation real or supposed. To this 
day it is the common belief that to 


peruse or merely to listen to the pe- 
rusal of the Mah& Bharata or Rimé- 
yana will insure -Proepetity in this 
world and eternal happiness here- 
after.” Whether or not Mr. Wheel- 
er’s description is to be consid- 
ered as somewhat highly  col- 
oured, there can be no doubt of 
the pervading and powerful in- 
fluence of a religion thus em. 
bodied in a great literature, partly 
learned and partly popular, whith 
furnishes material at once for 
the most subtle speculative thought, 
the most lofty inspiration, the 
most licentious imaginativeness, and 
even the most commonplace fanat- 
icism. ‘Among its disciples, the 
dreamy ascetic, labouring to eman- 
cipate his spirit by pure meditation 
and the destruction of the material 
flesh, and the profound scholar, rare 
though he be, nourishing his intel- 
lectual life by the abstract themes 
and endless speculative questions 
suggested by his creed, may meet 
with the disgusting faqueer, or 
yogi, with the ignorant millicns 
who care for nothing but a round 
of dead superstitious observances, 
or with the cunnirg or depraved 
crew who indulge in the vilest prac- 
tices. 
The system of caste, which isa 
direct expression of the religious 
thought of the Hindoos, is lastly to 
be taken into account. “It must 
not be mistaken,” says Dr. Macleod, 
“for a mere aristocratic arrange 
ment,” the roots of which are no 
deeper than social feeling. It is 
an essential element of Brabman- 
ism. No doubt the Vedas know 
nothing of it. But then the people 
know nothing of the Vedas, and 
the religious life which they repre- 
sented has long since disappeared. 
According to the present belief of 
the people, inculcated by all tlie 
Brahmanical teaching— 


“The streams of caste, flowing side 
by side, but never mingling, are traced 
up to the very fountain of Deity; or, 
to change the simile, each great caste 
is believed to be a development of the 
very body of Brahma the Creator, and 
is mystically united to him as parts of 
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his very flesh and bones. Hence no 
one can become a Hindoo in religion 
who is not one by birth; nor can any 
member belonging to this divine body 
break his caste without thereby becom- 
ing dead, as a limb amputated from 
living communion with the source of 
life, and therefore to be thrown away as 
a curse and reproach.” 


The force with which this system 
holds the Hindoo in its grasp is 
almost irresistible. His whole life is 
governed by fixed authoritative 
rules, to which he yields a mechan- 
jcal obedience. All that is to be 
believed or done on earth is settled 
by divine mandate :— 


“All the arts and sciences; the me- 
thods of every trade; the manifold 
duties incumbent on the architect, the 
mason, the carpenter, or the musician, 
and on the member of the family or 
community — what ought to be done 
upon ordinary days and holy days; in 
youth, in manhood, and in old age; in 
health and sickness, and in the hour of 
death; and what ought to be done for 
those who are dead. Rules are pre- 
scribed to him as a sinner or a saint, in 
joy or in sorrow; directing him how to 
act towards superiors, inferiors, and 
equals; towards priests and princes; 
towards all men on earth, and towards 
all the gods on earth and in the 
heavens. No polype, in the vast gela- 
tinous mass which contributes to the 
building up of a great island from the 
deep, can be more a part of that mys- 
terious whole than an orthodox Hindoo 
isof this marvellous religious brother- 
hood. His individuality is lost. His 
conscience, will, and affection are in 
the strong grasp of habits and customs 
sanctioned by Divine authority, conse- 
crated by the faith of hisrace, and made 
venerable by a hoary antiquity.” 


This brief summary may give 
our readers some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the task undertaken by 
Christian missionaries in India. 
When the real state of the case is 
looked at, may it not rather be 
wondered at that so much progress 
has been made in so short a time, 
than that so little has been done? 
According to the last and most 
authentic calculations, there are 
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supposed to be, in round numbers, 
about 140,000 native Christians in 
India. There are 100 native Chris- 
tian pastors and 1300 native cate- 
chists. More than 83,000 boys and 
8000 girls receive a Christian edu- 
cation at mission schools. The 
Bible has been translated into four- 
teen of the languages of India, in- 
cluding all the principal tongues of 
the empire; the New Testament 
into five more. These are results 
by no means to be despised. But 
the indirect results of missionary 
labour in India are as yet still more 
valuable. Vast changes for good 
have already taken place in the 
social habits of the people. Sut- 
tee, infanticide, self-tortures, and 
immolations at idol-festivals, have 
been done away; they have yielded 
not merely to the pressure of British 
law, but before a real change of 
public opinion, which is the 
growth partly of general education 
and partly of missionary influence. 
Other social reforms affecting the 
marriage of widows, polygamy, 
and the education of females, are 
making steady progress. Not only 
so, but the current of religious 
opinion is rapidly changing among 
the more intelligent and better in- 
formed natives. Many of them have 
ceased to believe in Brahmanism, 
if they have not adopted Ohristi- 
anity. Upwards of 3,000,000 Hin- 
doos and over 90,000 Mohamme- 
dans attend Government schools; 
and although the pupils receive no 
direct religious training in these 
schools, they imbibe year by year 
more and more of the influences 
of European ideas. There are those 
who are not content unless the 
Hindoo repeats their own creed in 
definite language, and receives Chris- 
tianity after their fashion; but all 
who have been accustomed to study 
great revolutions of opinion in the 
history of race will probably see 
more significance in such indirect 
changes, pervading more or less the 
whole national mind, than in any 
mere statistics of conversion, how- 
ever encouraging. 

The most remarkable of the native 
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movements of religious thought, 
flowing out of the general progress 
of education, is known as the Brah- 
mo Somaj ; a religious school found- 
ed by the celebrated Rajah Rammo- 
hun Roy, who was one of the most 
learned and accomplished men in 
India. “In order to obtain a religion 
at once true and national, he fell 
back on the Vedas as embodying 
a pure monotheism, rejecting the 
authority of all later Hindoo books, 
however venerable, from the heroic 
Mahabharat and Ramayana to the 
Puranas.” He accepted also the 
New Testament, so far as to collect 
and publish from it ‘The Precepts 
of Jesus the Guide to Happiness.’ 
His followers were organised into 
a society or Church, which met for 
worship under the above title given 
to the sect—a title compounded, as 
Dr. Macleod explains, of the neuter- 
impersonal name of the Supreme, 
and the word for “Assembly.” 
This movement has remained with 
some, what it was very much to its 
founder, a system of pure Theism; 
with others it has advanced until it 
has indefinitely approached Chris- 
tianity. The leader of this more 
Christian development is Keshub 
Ohunder Sen, of whom and his teach- 
ing Dr. Macleod says :— 


“After having heard this distin- 
guished man preach, and having seen 
the response given to his teaching by 
his splendid audience, numbering the 
most enlightened natives as well as Eu- 
ropeans in Calcutta; and after having 
had a very pleasing conversation with 
him, I cannot ‘but indulge the hope, 
from his sincerity, his earnestness, as 
well as from his logic, that in the end he 
will be led to accept the whole truth as 
it is in Jesus. But of one thing I feel 
profoundly convinced, that the Brahmo 
Somaj, which numbers thousands of ad- 
herents, is to be attributed indirectly to 
the teaching and labours of Christian 
missionaries ; and its existence, in spite 
of all I have read and heard against it, 
brightens my hope of India’s future.” 


Having described the nature of 
the task before the Indian mission- 
ary, the magnitude of the field in 
which he has to work, and its pecu- 


liar difficulties, Dr. Macleod next 
considers the best means of meet- 
ing these difficulties and advancing 
the conversion of India. On this 
subject his views appear to us en- 
lightened and practical. He in- 
dulges in no vague enthusiasm; he 
recognises fully the strength of the 
obstacles which must be overcome; 
and defends earnestly and by ir- 
resistible arguments, as we think, 
the least exciting, which is there. 
fore with many religious bodies 
the least popular, method of spread- 
ing Christian truth among the ne- 
tives. The pager is one betwixt 
direct preaching of the Gospel, in 
supposed apostolic fashion, in the 
streets and bazaars, and the teaching 
of it as a part of a first-rate 
general education imparted in mis- 
sionary institutions, such as those 
ossessed by the Church of Scot- 
and and the Free Church in Oal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay. The 
latter is the method which Dr. Mac- 
leod strongly advocates. It appears 
to many the less apostolic method. 
To go forth unfurnished into hea- 
then wastes, and to proclaim the 
old truth, “ Repent and be convert- 
ed, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,” seems more after the pat- 
tern of the early preachers of Chris- 
tianity—more like the picture pre- 
sented to us in the Acts of the 
Apostles. And so far as mere ex- 
ternal resemblance is concerned, 
this may be the fact. But it is 
acommon mistake to miss the inner 
life and meaning of Scriptural 
examples by following too osily 
their external model. There is, after 
all, little or no analogy betwixt the 
position of a modern Christian mis- 
sionary in India and the ancient 
apostles going forth into Asia Minor, 
or the Europe of their day, rE. 
ing the kingdom of God. Jews as 
the apostles were, they were yet 
themselves partakers in the general 
civilisation of their time ; they car- 
ried with them, after their first 
timid approach to the Gentiles, 
and even after their passage into 
Europe, the same language which 
had been familiar to them from 
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the time of their “ beginning at 
Jerusalem,” and in which, there is 
some reason to believe, according 
to the researches of modern scho- 
lars, they may have heard .the 
Gospel taught from the very lips 
of our Lord. A Jew of Tarsus— 
a Roman citizen of *‘no mean city” 
—was certainly no stranger to the 
thought and life which he every- 
where encountered as he taught in 
Antioch and Ephesus, and even 
Corinth and Rome. He hada ready, 
if not always a willing, audience in 
the synagogues wherever he went. 
It was from such centres of old 
Jewish worship and fellowship that 
the early preaching of the Gospel 
everywhere spread forth and took 
hold of the general life of cities or 
districts. Anything more really 
contrasted to the position of a 
European or American missionary 
in India cannot be imagined. He 
has, and can have, in the first in- 
stance, no affinity whatever with 
the peculiar life of Hindooism. 
The moral, social, intellectual atmo- 
sphere in which he finds himself 
must be wholly strange to him. It 
is notorious that many who have 
even resided long in India—the 
great mass, it is said, of British resi- 
dents, whether military or civilian 
—remain profoundly ignorant of 
the inner life of the people. The 
thoughts, feelings, associations, ha- 
bits, which chiefly move them, elude 
European sympathy, and can only 
be understood after special study 
and experience. There is thus no 
common meeting-ground for the mis- 
sionary and native mind to begin 
with. Not to speak of the prelimi- 
nary difficulties of language, there is 
hocommon body of thought which 
can render the modern Ohristian 
preacher in the bazaars or streets of 
Calcutta, or any other great Indian 
city, intelligible to the passing audi- 
ences which might pause for a mo- 
ment to listen to his preaching. 
How is it possible in such ¢ircum- 
stances to preach with any effect? 
Can anything be conceived really 
more unlike the circumstances of 
the apostle Peter, as he lifted up 


his voice tothe men of Judea and 
the dwellers at Jerusalem, and be- 
sought them to hearken to his 
words; and when they heard what 
he said, “ they were pricked in their 
heart,” and cried out, “ What shall 
we do?” Oan anything even be 
conceived more unlike the circum- 
stances of St. Paul, as he “ stood in 
the midst of Mars-hill,” and. felt 
his heart go forth towards the bril- 
liant Athenians, half in enthusiasm 
and half in bitter rebuke? Deeply 
stirred as his spirit was in him at 
the sight of the Athenian idolatry, 
there was yet something in the ex- 
perience of St. Paul—the associa- 
tions of his youth, and the very 
atmosphere of his time, which 
made it more intelligible to him 
than any modern idolatry can ever 
be to a modern European mind. 
It is sometimes made, and rightly 
so far made, an accusation against 
modern missionaries, that they fail 
in the widely-sympathetic intelli- 
gence which distinguished St. Paul 
in addressing the Athenian idola- 
ters: but we should also remember 
the different angle of relation, so to 
speak, in which all idolatry pre- 
sents itself to a mind which has 
never come in contact with it, till 
all its Christian convictions have 
been matured, and even whetted 
into violent zeal against it. The 
loathsome forms and foul practices 
of Hindoo heathenism, out of 
which all moral meaning has long 
since disappeared, almost neces- 
sarily excite a species of revulsion 
and even horror in the modern 
missionary mind which admits no 
mixture of any other feeling. 

In addition to all these differ- 
ences in the position of the modern 
and the primitive Christian mis- 
sionary preacher, are to be con- 
sidered special difficulties arising 
out of a facile confusion of terms in 
the proclamation of the Gospel to 
the Hindoo. Even the. evangelist 
who is most master of the language, 
and can select the choicest words 
and most exact expressions, may be 
unable to convey his real meaning, 
from the readiness with which his 
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phraseology becomes transposed by 
his hearers. When the former 
speaks of one God, the latter may 
do the same, but the ideas in the 
mind of speaker and hearer are en- 
tirely different. We use the words 
sin, salvation, regeneration, holiness, 
atonement, incarnation, as Dr. Mac- 
leod points out. So does the Hin- 
doo; “but each term represents to 
him an old and familiar falsehood, 
which he understands, believes, and 
clings to, and which fills up his whole 
eye, blinding it to the perception of 
Gospel truths altogether different 
although expressed by the same 
terms. The uneducated thus not 
unfrequently confuse even the name 
of our Saviour, Yishu Khrishta, 
with Ishi Khista, a companion of 
their god Khristna!” If all these 
difficulties are fairly considered, 
he adds, people will “cease to 
wonder at the almost barren results 
from preaching alone tothe genuine 
Hindoo—as distinct from low caste 
or no caste—and that the most earn- 
est men have failed to make any de- 
cided impression on the mass... . 
One of the noblest and most devoted 
of men, Mr. Bowen, of Bombay, 
whom I heard thus preach, and who 
has done so for a quarter of a centu- 
ry, informed me, in his own humble, 
truthful way—and his case is not 
singular, except for its patience 
and earnestness—that, as far as he 
knew, he had never made one single 
convert.” The experience of other 
missionary preachers is equally dis- 
heartening. Dr. Macleod has made 
special reference to the Abbé 
Dubois, “an able, accomplished, 
and earnest Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary, who had laboured for a 
quarter of a century, living among 
the people, and endeavouring to 
convert them.” He published the 
result of his labours in 1822, and 
gave it as his opinion that, “as long 
as we are unable to make an im- 
pression on the polished part of the 
nation, or the heads of public opin- 
ion—on the body of the Brahmins, 
in short—there remain but very 
faint hopes of propagating Christi- 
anity among the Hindoos; and as 


long as the only result of our labour 
shall be, as is at present the 

to bring into our respective com- 
munions here and there a few des- 
perate vagrants, outcasts, pariahs, 
housekeepers,. beggars, and other 
persons of the lowest description, 
such results cannot fail to be detri- 
mental to the interests of Christi. 
anity among a people who in all 
circumstances are ruled by the foree 
of custom and example, and are in 
no case allowed to judge for them- 
selves.” “It is no answer,” adds 
Dr. Macleod,“ to this picture thatit 
describes the failure of Romanism 
only; for it holds equally true of 
every other effort made in the same 
direction and among the same 
people.” 

Turning from the method of 
preaching, which has been thus un- 
successful, Dr. Macleod expounds 
the plan of Christian education, 
which, if not wholly originated, 
was for the first time systematically 
and vigorously carried out in Ben 
by the Church of Scotland. This 
educational system remains honour- 
ably associated with Scotland, and 
with the names of two Seotch cler- 
gymen—Dr. Inglis, who planned it, 
and Dr. Duff, who applied it. It 
must be held to be a presumption 
in its favour that every mission 
from Great Britain which has to do 
with the same class of people has 
adopted it as an essential part of its 
operations. 

This educational system imparts 
a first-class training in all the va- 
rious branches of knowledge. It is 
the great ambition of the young 
Hindoo to obtain preferment under 
Government; and the passport to 
lucrative situations and civil offices 
in the gift of Government is uni- 
versity examination; which, again, 
is only open to those who have been 
trained at schools or institutions 
“affiliated” to the University or 
Board of Examiners in each Presi- 
dency town. The missionary schools 
supply this preliminary training in 
a very effective form. It is not 
pretended that it is any higher mo- 
tive than the desire to succeed in 
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life which brings the young Hindoo 
to these schools. 


“When a mission school is preferred 
to a Government one,” says Dr. Mac- 
leod, “it is probably owing to the fact 
that lower fees are charged in the for- 
mer; and, as I am also disposed to think, 
from the life and power and superior 
teaching necessarily imparted by edu- 
cated missionaries when they throw 
their whole soul into their work, in- 
spired by the high and unselfish aims 
which they have in view. Be this as it 
may, right missionaries can, by means 
of the school, secwre a large and steady 
assemblage, day by day, of from 500 to 
1000 pupils, represeating the very life of 
Hindoo society, eager to obtain educa- 
tion.” 


If this were all, however, the 
end would scarcely justify the 
means. It is no doubt a valuable 
result in itself to communicate sec- 
ular knowledge to the Hindoo, and 
so to fit him for the active duties of 
civilised life. But this is not the 
special work of the Ohristian Church 
—certainly not its highest work. It 
is the design, accordingly, of all the 
missionary institutions to do more 
than this. Instruction in the Bible, 
and in the facts and doctrines of 
Ohristianity, is an essential part 
of their system. It is the feature 
which specially distinguishes them 
from Government schools, which 
they put in front, and declare as 
their chief object. If they gave no 
other than religious instruction, 
they would have no pupils; bat 
the combination of the most direct 
Ohristian instruction with an effi- 
cient training in other branches of 
knowledge, not only does not deter 
the Hindoo, but seems to have some 
attraction for him. He receives all 
the knowledge communicated to 
him with a ready receptivity. He 
may not yield to the force of Chris- 
tian truth, but he does not refuse 
to be informed regarding it. He 
may find in its most characteristic 
ideas merely material for specula- 
tive inquiry, rather than receive 
them “tas good seed in an honest 
heart ;” but in the mean time they 
penetrate his consciousness, and in 
many ways affect and modify his 


principles of action. It is hard to 
tell how vital an influence may go 
forth in this way, penetrating for 
long silently to the very roots of 
character before it show itself in 
avy striking or widespread mani- 
festations. And especially, of course, 
is this likely to be the case where 
the missionary is a man himself full 
of Christian intelligence and enthu- 
siasm and sense. It will be the 
constant aim of such a man to use 
all the means at his command to 
raise the youthful Hindoo minds 
with which he is in daily contact 
out of all the false, perverted, and 
vicious notions native to it, into an 
atmosphere of triuth. To do this 
is a Christian work of the noblest 
kind, which may well task the high- 
est missionary powers. 


“To quicken,” as Dr. Macleod elo- 
quently says, “a conscience almost 
dead ; to awaken any sense of personal re- 
sponsibility almost annihilated; to give 
any strength to a will weak and power- 
less for all manly effort and action; to 
open the long-closed and unused spirit- 
ual eye, and train it to discern the un- 
seen, ‘Him who is invisible ;’ to inspire 
with a love of truth, or with a percep- 
tion, however faint, of the unworthiness 
and vileness of falsehood, a soul which 
has never felt the sense of shame in 
lying, and seems almost to have lost 
the power of knowing what it means ;— 
this is the education which the mission- 
ary gives as preparatory to and accom- 

anying the reception of Costa. 
He has to penetrate through the drift- 
ing sands of centuries in order to reach 
what he believes lies deeper down, that 
humanity which, however weak, is cap- 
able of being elevated as sure as the Son 
of God has become the Son of man! 
In seeking to do this there is no part of 
his work, the most common or the most 
secular, which cannot be turned by the 
skilful workman to account. ‘Every 
wise-hearted man in whom the Lord 
puts wisdom and understanding’ will 
thus ‘know how to work all manner of 
work for the service of the sanctuary.’ 
While everything is thus made subservi- 
ent to the highest end, most unquestion- 
ably the Gospel itself, by the very ideas 
which it gives, through doctrine and 
precept, history and biography—above. 
all, through the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ—regarding the 
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character of God and man, is, by its 
own divine light, the most powerful 
means of opening and educating the 
eye which is itself to see and appreciate 
this light. The Gospel, therefore, must 
ever accompany, as master and guide, 
every other kind of instrumentality 
employed in an educational Christian 
mission.” 


The Obristian schoolmaster, in 
short, is the most accredited type 
of missionary for India. He alone is 
able to reach the Hindoo mind with 
any effect. The preacher in the 
bazaar and the streets is a mere 
cox clamans in deserto; he is a 
voice, and nothing else. He cries, 
but no one heeds, and scarcely any 
understand. The schoolmaster it 
is who “prepares the way of the 
Lord.” If he make but few con- 
verts as yet, he at least breaks down 
old prejudices, and opens the minds 
and consciences of his pupils to 
some perception of a higher order 
of truths than he could otherwise 
know. This may not be all that a 
Christian missionary would wish to 
accomplish, but at least it is Chris- 
tian work. It may not present any 
striking parallel to the labours of 
the apostles, although it is not al- 
together without analogy to certain 
features in their labours; it is not 
followed by any rapid enthusiasm 
of conversion, adding daily ‘“ multi- 
tudes unto the Church;” on the 
contrary, the process of conversion is 
extremely slow and gradual; but, so 
far as it has been tried, it has been 
attended with a real success; and 
symptoms are not wanting that it 
is at length making an impression 
upon the Hindoo mind, which may 
issue more speedily than many con- 
ceive in some great spiritual change 
on India. In the mean time the 
direct fruits cf the missionary 
schools are not  inconsiderable. 
Tested even by the number of con- 
verts they have produced, they are 
not found wanting. Especially 
they have been the means of raising 
up a class, comparatively small as 
yet, but regularly increasing, of 

.native Christian ministers, through 
whom, more likely than any other 
agency, the conversion of India will 
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be advanced. Many of the obstacleg 
which impede the success of Euros 
pean preachers and evangelists will 
disappear before a native Christian 
ministry, highly educated, and cap- 
able of entering into all the difficul- 
ties and subtle religious perversions 
of the Hindoo mind. ‘“ The pnts 
Dr. Macleod says, “have already 
raised from among their converts 
a most intelligent, educated, and 
respected body of native clergy. I 
remember a high-caste native gentle- 
man of wealth and education speak- 
ing of one of these clergy and saying 
to me, ‘That is a man whose ac- 
quaintance you should, if possible, 
make. He was of my caste, and be- 
came a Christian; but he is a learn- 
ed and thoroughly sincere man, and 
people here honour him.’” When 
the mission schools have produced 
hundreds, and still more thousands, 
of these men, instead of a few dozen, 
then the great work of direct evan- 
gelisation may go forward with 
power. Both the field will be pre 
pared and sowers of the divine 
seed ready to enter upon it. Mean- 
while the mission schools are doing 
the very work needed, breaking up 
and preparing the soil, and rearing, 
however slowly, a native race of 
cultivators. 

Dr. Macleod has some valuable 
remarks, in the conclusion of the 
general part of his pamphlet, re- 
specting the rise of a Native Indian 
Church, in contrast to any mere re- 
production of our divided Christian 
communions at home :— 


“Tt cannot surely be desired,” he 
says, “by any intelligent Christian—I 
might use stronger language, and assert 
that it ought not to be tolerated by 
any reasonable man, unless proved to be 
unavoidable—that our several Churches 
should reproduce, in order to perpet- 
uate in the new world of a Christian- 
ised India, those forms or symbols which 
in the old world have become marks, 
not of our union as Christians, but of 
our disunion as sects. We may not, 
indeed, be responsible for these divi- 
sions in the Church which have come 
down to us from the past. We did not 
make them, nor can we now, perhaps, 
unmake them. We find ourselves born 
into some one of them, and so we ac- 
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cept of it and make the most of it as 
the best we can get in the whole cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed. 
But must we establish these different 
organisations in India? Is each part to 
be made to represent the whole? Is 
the grand army to remain broken up into 
separate divisions, each to recruit to its 
own standard, and to invite the Hindoos 
to wear our respective uniforms, adopt 
our respective shibboleths, learn and re- 
peat our respective war-cries, and even 
make caste-marks of our wounds and 
scars, which to us are but the sad me- 
mentoes of old battles? Or, to drop all 
metaphors, shall Christian converts in 
, India be necessarily grouped and stereo- 
typed into Episcopal Churches, Presby- 
terian Churches, Lutheran Churches, 
Methodist Churches, Baptist Churches, 
or Independent Churches, and adopt as 
their respective creeds the Confession of 
Faith, the Thirty-nine Articles, or some 
other formula approved of by our fore- 
fathers, and the separating sign of some 
British or American sect? Whether 
any Church seriously entertains this de- 
sign I know not, though I suspect it of 
some; and I feel assured that it will be 
realised in part, as conversions increase 
by means of foreign missions, and be at 
last perpetuated, unless it is now care- 
fully guarded against by every opportu- 
nity being watched and taken advantage 
of to propagate a different idea, and to 
rear up an independent and all-inclu- 
sive native Indian Church. By sucha 
Church I mean one which shall be or- 
ganised and governed by the natives 
themselves, as far as possible, independ- 
ently of us. We could of course claim, 
as Christians and fellow-subjects, to be 
recognised as brethren, and to be re- 
ceived among its members, or, if it 
should so please both parties, serve 
among its ministers, and rejoice always 
to be its best friends and generous sup- 
porters. In all this we would only have 
them to do to us as we should feel bound 
todo to them. Such a Church might, 
as taught by experience, mould its out- 
ward form of government and worship 
according to its inner wants and out- 
ward circumstances, guided by history 
and by the teaching and spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Its creed—for no Christian 
society can exist without some known 
and professed beliefs—would include 
those truths which had been confessed 
by the catholic Church of Christ since 
the first; and, as necessary to its very 
existence as a Church, it would recog- 
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nise the supreme authority of Jesus 
Christ and His Apostles, It would also 
have, like the whole Church, its Lord’s 
day for public worship, and the sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
Thus might a new temple be reared on 
the plains of India unlike perhaps any to 
be seen in our Western lands, yet with 
all our goodly stones built up in its fab- 
ric, and with all our spiritual worship 
within its walls of the one living and 
true God—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
A Church like this would, from its very 
nationality, attract many a man who 
does not wish to be ranked among the 
adherents of mission Churches. It 
would dispose, also, of many difficulties 
inseparable from our position, whether 
regarding baptism or the selection and 
support of a native ministry. And, final- 
ly, it would give ample scope, for many 
a year to come, for all the aid and efforts 
which our home Churches and missiona- 
ries could afford by schools and colleges, 
personal labour, and also by money con- 
tributions, to establish, strengthen, and 
extend it. 

‘* Moreover, it seems to me that India 
affords varied and remarkable elements 
for contributing many varied gifts and 
talents to such a Church as this. The 
simple peasant and scholarly pundit, 
the speculative mystic or self-torturing 
devotee, the peaceful South-man and 
the manly North-man; the weak Hin- 
doo who clings to others of his caste 
for strength, and the strong aborigines 
who love their individuality and inde- 
pendence ;—one and all possess a power 
which could find its place of rest and 
blessing in the faith of Christ and in 
fellowship with one another through 
Him. The incarnate but unseen Christ, 
the Divine yet human brother, would 
dethrone every idol; God’s Word be 
substituted for the Puranas; Christian 
brotherhood for caste; and the peace 
of God, instead of these and every weary 
rite and empty ceremony, would satisfy 
the heart. Such is my ideal, which I 
hope and believe will one day become 
real in India. The day indeed seems to 
be far off when the ‘Church of India,’ 
worthy of the country, shall. occupy its 
place within what may then be the 
Christendom of the world. A period of 
chaos may intervene ere it is created; 
and after that, how many days full of 
change and of strange revolutions, with 
their ‘evenings’ and ‘mornings,’ may 
succeed ere it enjoys a Sabbath rest 
of holiness and peace! But yet that 
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Church must be, if India is ever to be- 
come one, or a nation in any true sense 
of the word. For union, strength, and 
real progress can never henceforth in 
this world’s history either result from 
or coalesce with Mohammedanism or 
Hindooism, far less with the cold and 
heartless abstractions of an atheistic phi- 
losophy. Hence English government, 
by physical force and moral power, 
must, with a firm and unswerving grasp, 
hold the broken fragments of the Indian 
races together until they are united from 
within by Christianity into a living or- 
ganism, which can then, and then only, 
dispense with the force without. The 
wild olive must be grafted into the ‘root 
and fatness’ of the good olive-tree of 
the Church of Christ ; and while the liv- 
ing union is being formed, and until the 
living sap begins to flow from the root 
to every branch, English power must 
firmly bind and hold the parts together. 
Our hopes of an Indian nation are bound 
up with our hopes of an Indian Church ; 
and it is a high privilege for us to be 
able to help on this consummation. The 
West thus gives back to the East the 
riches which it has from the East re- 
ceived, to be returned again, I doubt 
not, with interest to ourselves.” 


With the prospect thus eloquent- 
ly depicted we conclude our review 
of a subject which may seem to 


have merely a special religious in- 
terest, but which is really one of 
the highest importance for the per- 
manence of our great Indian Em- 
pire and the interests of general 
civilisation. The spread of Chris- 
tianity in that vast kingdom, as a 
living force uniting together in a 
common faith its discordant popu- 
lations, and blessing them with its 
spirit of righteousness, purity, and 
charity, is the best security at once 
for good government and popular 
wellbeing. The rise of an Indian 
Church would be at the same time 
the rise of a nation, bound to us by 
ties which no accident or mere series 
of accidents could interrupt, but 
one with us alike in material ambi- 
tion and moral aim. It may be 
long before there is any approach 
to so grand a result. But the 
humblest means by which it may 
be wrought out are deserving of 
our attention; and in the mean 
time at least, and so far as we can 
see or experience enables us to 
redict, there are no means more 
ikely to contribute to this result 
than what may seem to many the 
very humblest of all—the labours 
of the Ohristian schoolmaster and 
missionary. 





SEATS AND SADDLES, BITS AND BITTING. 


Tuts is an admirable little book, 
the honest and careful work of a 
man fully acquainted with a sub- 
ject that he loves, and thoroughly 
able to bring to its discussion a 
considerable amount of general 
knowledge. Of all the books we 
have seen on this subject, we have 
not met with one so completely ex- 
haustive as this of Major Dwyer; 
and, while cram-full of information, 
it is most pleasant reading. To a 
man—if there be such—who takes 
little interest in matters equine, the 
volume will open a new sense; and 


to him who has “horsy” tastes, it 
will prove a constant book of refer- 
ence and study; and with this ad- 
vantage, that he can never be ata 
loss to discover the solution of any 
difficulties that may occur to him, 
either on matters of Seat or Saddle, 
or Bits and Bitting. 

Well knowing, as he quietly ob- 
serves, what a delicate task it is to 
give a man any counsel as to his 
horse, saddle, bridle, or seat, and 
that the great majority of people 
would bear more patiently doubts 
expressed on their mental or moral 
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qualifications, he also knows that 
to all Englishmen generally there 
is a peculiar repugnance against ad- 
vice on a matter to be deemed ig- 
norant of which impugns a man’s 
social status; for we are—let us 
own it—still in the same position 
we were when the definition of a 
respectable person was that “ he 
drove a gig.” 

Here is really the great difficulty 
of reading such a book as this be- 
fore us. To tell people who have 
the best horses in the world that 
they have anything to learn as to 
how to ride them; to assure them 
that the vast amount of the daily 
disasters that occur with horses, 
are caused by some unintentional 
cruelty to the horse in his bitting 
or harnessing, or some glaring ig- 
norance as to the relief the animal 
sought from an unnecessary inflic- 
tion; to proclaim that we have 
more broken-kneed horses, more 
plungers, bolters, rearers, and jib- 
bers than all the rest of Europe, 
was a bold task; and undertaken 
with less of tact, delicacy, and 
actual knowledge, than our au- 
thor’s, would scarcely have proved 
either an attraction or a success. 

Yet it is precisely by these two 
words—attractive and successful—- 
we would characterise the volume 
before us. It will seem, says 
Major Dwyer, 


“impossible, or at least improbable, 
that mere saddles and bridles, or the 
manner in which they are adjusted to 
the horse’s body, can produce such very 
material results as those suggested here. 
Well, it does seem strange ; but let us 
listen, before passing judgment on the 
case, to some documentary evidence 
bearing upon it. On the 20th May 
1859, the French cavalry had in Pied- 
mont 9008 effective horses, increased 
subsequently by the arrival of a whole 
brigade (Perouse), so that on the 24th 
June (Solferino), the total number borne 
on the lists was 10,206. But it subse- 
quently transpired, from the report of 
the Cavalry Commission ordered by 
Marshal Randon to inquire into the 
causes of the tear and wear of horses 
during the campaign, that, on the day of 
that decisive battle, not more than about 
3500 horses were really fit for service, 
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the remainder having been disabled by 
less than one month’s marching ; for, 
with the exception of one or two squad- 
rons that fought at Magenta, the French 
cavalry was never under fire up to the 
24th June, and an immense proportion 
of these had been rendered unservice- 
able by the saddle and portions of 
the equipment.” 


The author distinctly declares 
that he has no pretension to pro- 
claim a model seat on horseback; 
nor has he any desire to see men, 
no matter how different in build or 
make, ride after precisely the same 
fashion; the aim of his little 
treatise being to enable each to dis- 
cover what will suit his own case, 
and put him in a position to make 
the best and most of whatever horse 
he may have to ride, and in the saf- 
est manner; and this by a plain 
and easily-understood explanation 
of the horse’s anatomy and frame- 
work, of the leverage by which his 
action is accomplished, and the 
causes by which that action can be 
interfered with or impeded. 

First of all, the rider should be 
seated where least of all he would 
interfere with the free action of the 


-horse; and this leads at once to ex- 


amine the construction of the sad- 
dle, what amount of surface comes 
in contact with the horse’s back, 
how it shouid be maintained in its 
place—that is, how girthed—and 
how and where the rider should be 
seated on it. 

The second part of the work is 
devoted to Bits and Bitting. Not 
that he deems them subordinate in 
point of importance, but because a 
light hand essentially depends on a 
close and steady seat; totally out 
of the question with what are called 
rein-riders, who mainly depend on 
the bridle for their seats on horse- 
back. The last part of the book 
concerns Reéstiveness and its Cure; 
which means, in fact, re-training, and 
demands inquiry as to what method 
should be adopted, or what modifi- 
cation of method, in this respect. 

Like all men who have much to 
do with horses, Major Dwyer is no 
believer in vice. He inclines to 
ascribe restiveness to the blunders 
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and mismanagement of those who 
are about the animal, either as 
grooms or trainers; and who are 
prone, first, to impute a fault to 
the horse ; and, secondly, to attempt 
the cure by some totally inadequate, 
if not actually cruel method. 

It isnot as notorious as it ought 
to be, that the fearful accidents, of 
which we daily read in our news- 
papers, with horses either in sad- 
die or harness, are almost entirely 
owing to errors in training, or mis- 
takes in bitting or saddling; that 
the quietest animal that ever stepped 
will become restive if his tongue 
be cut across by an overtightened 
curb, or his respiration impeded by 
a cruelly-drawn girth, Many a 
kicker has been made by a galling 
crupper ; many an incurable rearer 
by a severe bit and a hard hand. 

If all foreigners, Frenchmen, Rus- 
sians, Germans, and Italians, have 
fewer disasters with horse-flesh than 
ourselves, and if confessedly we as 
a nation ride better, care more for 
horses, and have better horses, the 
causes of this calamity must be 
sought for less in the nature of the 
English horse than in that English 
system of training and breaking, 
which recognises every difficulty 
as a vice inherent in the animal, 
an seeks to subdue by force what 
simply requires address, and that 
subtle intimation of the rider’s wish, 
to which the horse would be wil- 
lingly obedient if he only knew it, 
but which, imposed as a tyranny, 
he resists proudly and defiantly, as 
becomes the stronger animal. 

Of medicine it is said that the 
difference between British and for- 
eign physicians was, that the Eng- 
lish doctors killed their patients, 
the foreigners let them die. So in 
an opposite way it may be stated 
that foreign trainers over-train, 
and we in Sociol under-teach, our 
horses; and the consequence is, 
there are more horses in England 
with defective fore legs than abroad ; 
while curb, spavin, and thoroughpin, 
are certainly more frequently found 
in foreign cattle. 

That half-careless seat pressing 
forward on the withers, and with 
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advanced leg impeding the shoulder 
action, so common in England, pre- 
disposes to smashed knees and 
knotted fore tendons; while unques- 
tionably the over-tendency to throw 
the horse on his hind quarters, 
which makes him much pleasanter 
to ride, and more amenable to the 
hand, will be frequently paid for in 
capped hocks. 

The right position on the horse’s 
back is the first essential of all rid- 
ing, and we cannot do better than 
refer our readers to the volume be- 
fore us for a thorough explanation 
of the matter; first, asregards the 
horse ; and, secondly, the rider. Nor 
let the reader be frightened by the 
thought that he is referred to some 
slight knowledge of anatomy. Major 
Dwyer is a very pleasant school- 
master, and makes our lessons 
both instructive and amusing. His 
chapter on the construction of the 
horse is admirably written, and 
plainly shows that, though the long- 
sword-saddle-bridle have been the 
writer’s accompaniment for many 8 
year, his earlier pursuits inclined 
to science, and those acquirements 
which form the staple of a highly- 
educated mind. 

If it were not unwarrantable di- 
gression, it would be a very tempting 
inquiry to go a little into that ques- 
tion, as to what fault in our mili- 
tary system has lost us the services 
of many men who, like the author 
before us, have left their own coun- 
try to enter foreign armies, and 
have brought to France, to Austria, 
to Spain, and even to Russia, tal- 
ents and abilities that we certain- 
ly ought to have secured for our 
own. Marshal Nugent and General 
O’Connell are great names in Aus- 
tria; and, going lower in rank, we 
could quote many who have gained 
splendid reputation for military 
skill and prowess, and whose com- 
rades speak of them as our Eng- 
lander, as a title of honour. 

Years and years ago we heard of 
a “ rittmeister ” who had written a 
small volume which was adopted 
as a sort of text-book on Cavalry 
Tactics, and this an Irishman writ- 
ing in German. The author, we 
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were told, was a model soldier—as 
modest and gentle in the camp as 
he was bold and headlong in the 
field. He was the chosen Adjutant 
of a distinguished General, the fa- 
ther of the late Prime Minister of 
Austria, Count Mensdorf, the cou- 
sin of our own Queen. This same 
Trishman lived to make the great 
campaign of Austria in Italy; to 
distinguish himself in many a field; 
and now in his peaceful days to 
write this admirable little book be- 
fore us, full of a life’s experiences 
of his subject, and yet not more 
marked by thorough knowledge 
and skill than by deference and 
modesty. 

I am in no impatience to do away 
with the purchase system of our 
army; but is there no modification 
of that system which would secure 
to us the services of such men as 
this? Without our borough repre- 
sentation we should not have had 
our Burkes, our Cannings, nor pro- 
bably in earlier life our Disraelis 
and our Gladstones; and could we 
not introduce into military matters 
some plan by which the abilities of 
men could be retained for their own 
country, who now are driven to 
seek employment abroad? Nobody 
will pretend to say that we have a 
glut of such people; that tactical 
knowledge is a drug with us; and 
that our cavalry regiments or eur 
riding-schools are swarming with 
Major Dwyers. The real truth 
being, that we are singularly de- 
ficient in a class of men who make 
soldiering a career; who care for it 
as such; love all its details, and are 
never happier than when carrying 
out into active service all the 
minute practical knowledge they 
have stored up in peace. 

The little volume we are now 
discussing will sufficiently show 
how much we have to learn, on a 
subject which most Englishmen 
deem their own, from the practice 
of foreign armies. When we know 
that sore backs alone can disable 
& cavalry force; that a regiment 
numerically three hundred strong 
may not be able to bring a hundred 
and fifty mounted troopers into 
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the field; that Lord Oardigan’s 
reconnaissance into the Dobrudscha 
left him but a handful of men fit 
for duty; that at Solferino 8500 
horses were available out of a 
force of 10,200 ;—it is time to in- 
quire by what system of care and 
precaution the Austrians contrive 
to avoid this disaster. And that 
they do so we ourselves can amply 
testify. We remember the arrival 
of a light cavalry regiment, the 
“ Lichtenstein Chevaux Legers,” at 
a remote part of the empire, after 
a long and weary march in deep 
winter. The regiment numbered 
eighteen hundred mounted men, 
and we were curious to know how 
many were passed in review by the 
General who inspected them on 
the day after their coming: we 
learned that less than twenty horses 
were reported sick; and these in- 
cluded snow ophthalmia, kicks and 
injuries by accidents, and the other 
disasters of a long march. 

As this is a question which 
touches the hunting-man and the 
road-rider almost equally with the 
dragoon, and as it isa point on 
which a great deal of error and no 
small share of ignorance prevail, we 
cannot do better than refer our read- 
ers to the second and third chapters 
of this volume, in which the saddle, 
its shape, size, and bearings are 
fully treated, and the position of 
the rider defined by rules which 
cannot be controverted, nor, what is 
equally valuable, be mistaken, On 
nothing is Major Dwyer more right- 
fully insistent than on the superi- 
ority of the surcingle to the girth 
as a means of attaching the saddle. 


“Direct proof of the correctness of 
what is advanced here may be obtained 
in the following manner : Take a longish 
saddle on which the girth-straps (or 
points) are fixed forward; girth the 
horse tolerably tightly; now put a 
rider in the saddle—the heavier he is 
the more apparent will the result be— 
and get him to sit well back. You will 
find, by putting your fingers flat between 
the girth and the horse’s chest before the 
man mounts, that, on his taking his seat 
as above, the girth will be drawn forcibly 
upwards ; a proof that the saddle must 
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have relinquished in a corresponding 
degree its previous ‘ gripe’ of the horse’s 
back, or rather shoulder. Now let your 
man dismount, loosen the girths a little, 
and put a surcingle right over the middle 
of the saddle; draw this equally tight as 
the girth had been previously, and put 
your rider once more into the saddle, 
making him, however, sit exactly in the 
middle over the surcingle: your finger, 
if placed as before, will now tell you, if 
it should not be apparent to the eye, 
that the surcingle has become looser, the 
saddle has assumed a more intimate con- 
tact with the horse’s back throughout, 
and is sure not to slip or wound.” 


Searcely second to this in im- 
portance is the position of the 
stirrup, which in nearly all Eng- 
lish saddles is too far forward. 


“The point from which the stirrup is 
suspended has nearly an equal influence 
on the stability of the saddle, and a much 
greater one on the form of the seat than 
the position of the girths. If the stir- 
rups be wrong, all the rest being right 
will be of little avail.* What is the 
legitimate use of the stirrups besides 
enabling us to mount our horses? The 
first and most obvious one is to give the 
rider lateral support, to prevent his slip- 
ping off to the right or left by his seat 
revolving round the horse’s body as a 
wheel does round an axle. In riding 
bare-backed, or on a saddle without 
stirrups, if the rider falls it is most 
generally to one side, and not directly 
forwards or backwards; and it is very 
evident that the more directly under the 
rider’s seat the stirrups be suspended, 
the more efficiently will they perform 
this duty, the resistance offered by them 
being perpendicularly upwards, or pre- 
cisely in the opposite direction to that 
in which the weight falls, which is per- 
pendicularly downwards ; whereas, if the 
stirrups be suspended at a distance from 
the rider’s seat, they act at an angle to 
the line of fall: they may, and always 
do, in such a position change the direc- 
tion of the fall, but they cannot meet 
and prevent it so efficiently as when 
placed under the seat. The second use 
of these contrivances is to enable the 
rider, for various purposes, to rise in 


his saddle by standing in the stirrups. 
And here a distinction must be drawn 
as to whether it is the rider’s object to 
transmit his own weight indirectly 
through the stirrups to the saddle at 
the same point at which he previously 
applied it directly with his seat, or at 
some other point. In the first case it 
is very obvious that the stirrups are best 
placed exactly wnder the rider’s seat; 
for, putting aside any changes of the 
position of his own body from the hips 
upwards he may please to make, every- 
thing remains as before, and the equilib- 
rium of the horse is not disturbed. In 
the second case, on the contrary, sup- 
posing the stirrups to be placed far 
forwards, and the rider far back in the 
saddle, standing in the stirrups will at 
once throw the weight from one end of 
the saddle to the other ; make this press 
partially on the horse’s back instead of 
equably, as in the first case, which see- 
sawing must tend to make the saddle 
shift, and must also alter the equilibrium 
of the horse, throwing its weight more 
forward, consequently rendering the ani- 
mal incapable of turning sharply and 
handily, and, if done suddenly, fre- 
quently even bringing it to a dead halt. 
In hunting, sharp turns are seldom re- 
quired, whilst speed is; and therefore 
there is a justification for throwing the 
weight forwards or backwards, especially 
in jumping ; but even this has certain 
limits, of which more hereafter. Again, 
in road-riding, the English fashion of 
trotting requires a man to rise in his 
stirrups; but there is really no reason 
why he should therefore sacrifice the 
lateral support spoken of above to the 
extent one often sees, or throw sucha 
surplusage of weight on his horse’s fore- 
hand, There can be no doubt that he 
rides less safely by so doing, for a sharp 
wheel-round of a shying horse is more 
likely to bring him down; but this 
question of trotting must be also re- 
served for a future ehapter. 


Nothing can be better than the 
author’s judgment on the question, 
whether in teaching it would be 
better to discard the use of the 
bridle or the stirrup? We go with 
him completely in opinion that 





* “ Any defects that may exist in the English cavalry seat, and the very glaring 
ones that are very obvious in the French seat, and were the immediate causes of all 
the sore backs in the campaign of 1859, depend on the wrong position of the stirrup 


in the respective military saddles,” 
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‘‘roin-riding,” or holding on by 
the bridle, is the greatest of all 
faults in horsemanship. It would 
be far better to dispense with the 
pridle in early school practice than 
with the stirraps. That lightness 
of hand can only be the gift of those 
whose seat on horseback is not at 
all dependent on the bridle, is rea- 
son enough for securing the seat 
before attending to the bridle-hand. 
If the fault of rein-riding could be 
limited to the discomfort or inse- 
curity of the individual who prac- 
tised it—if the luckless offender 
could be made to pay the whole pen- 
alty himself—we should not, per- 
haps, stigmatise it with such sever- 
ity; but unhappily this is not the 
case, for the demoralisation extends 
to the miserable animal he bestrides; 
and the horse whose **mouth” had 
possibly been made perfection by 
care and skill, will, in one day of 
such ignorant horsemanship, be so 
vitiated, so “untuned,” as to ren- 
der the animal irritable in temper 
and uncertain in action, and, with 
a continuance of the practice, o 
“regular brute.” We speak with 
some painful recollections in this 
matter. Among others we recall 
having lent a cob, trained to a de- 
gree of perfection that a touch of 
the finger would have sufficed to 
intimate to him the rider’s wish, 
to a certain sailor friend who as- 
sured us he could ride. We knew 
him to be a clever fellow in his 
own career—a gunnery-lieutenant, 
with heaven knows what number of 
“good” marks for the “Excellent,” 
and what is called a most promising 
young officer; but he brought us 
back our beast smashed on both 
knees, and with a bleeding mouth, 
in Jess than a quarter of an hour 
after he mounted him, though 
we had not believed, till the dis- 
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aster occurred, that there was a 
man in her Majesty’s service could 
have thrown the animal down with- 
out the aid of a lasso. 

The resources of a bad rider are, 
however, like the 2 of algebra, an 
unknown quantity, and the mis- 
chief of one single day’s ineptness 
can only be compared to the damage 
that would be done to a pianoforte 
in perfect tune by a coarse fellow 
hammering over the notes with a 
cleaver till he smashed the strings 
and split the soundboard. 

When one bethinks him of all 
the nice treatment and delicate 
handling it has taken to make the 
mouth of a pleasant horse, to have 
got his neck arched to its due de- 
gree, and to have placed him in that 
position of perfect balance in which 
to mount him is a positive luxury, 
the mere thought of submitting 
him to an ignorant or a careless 
hand, is something little short of a 
profanation; and yet this is a spe- 
cies of courtesy to which we are 
daily driven—the individual profit- 
ing by which not having the very 
faintest conception of the sacrifice 
to which our politeness has led us. 

Be it a maxim, therefore: ‘Seldom 
lend your horse to a sailor, never 
to a Frenchman, and as little as 
you can to any one at all. 

We commend the chapter on Bits 
and Bitting especially to the 
reader’s attention. It is written 
with thorough knowledge of the 
subject, and combines everything 
that experience guided by admir- 
able good sense and. good temper 
can write, to make it a text-book 
for the rider. 

There are few men who are in- 
terested about horses who will not 
appreciate the value of this book; 
there is no man who keeps a horse 
that should not read it. 
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Tue ‘Times’ jubilantly informed 
the world the other day, that during 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s election tours 
in Lancashire 50,000 of his words 
had been telegraphed to their of- 
fice. The immortal gods are na- 
turally reticent, and we have not 
heard that they shared the elation 
of the metropolitan Jove. There 
is an observation made by Thomas 
Hobbes of Malmesbury, in one of 
his philosophical writings, which 
Professor Wilson used to repeat: 
“Words are wise men’s coun- 
ters—they do but reckon with 
them; but they are the money of 
fools;” and it is not difficult to 
imagine the sort of reception which 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle, at least, must 
have given to the above piece of 
news, if it got all the way to Chel- 
sea: ‘‘ Idle words could once escape 
unrecorded —dispersed in empty 
air by the merciful gods. But now, 
alas! they are not carried away in- 
nocently on the breeze; they are 
captured by shorthand writers, 
transmitted by electricity, stereo- 
typed by the devil and his angels. 
A triamph of mechanical contriv- 
ance, unquestionably ; but, to put 
it to no worthier purpose than the 
preservation of voluminous elec- 
tioneering palaver, far better for- 
gotten —is it not lamentable? 
The foresaid number of words is 
equal, or thereby, we may assume, 
to the whole literature of antiqui- 
ty! This vain expenditure of hu- 
man labour, this waste of human 
ingenuity, is surely one of the most 
astounding and portentous features 
of the mellifluous age, the golden 
Gladstonian era, on which we en- 
ter. 

Among these 50,000 words, how- 
ever, were one half-dozen which 
deserve to be remembered. Pas- 
sionately appealing to the men 
of Lancashire not to dismiss him 
from their service, and replying to 
the argument that he had secured 


a seat elsewhere, the orator said in 
effect, ‘‘ Greenwich is a very differ- 
ent constituency from Lancashire, 
It does not carry the same author- 
ity with the empire. Its vote, in- 
deed, tells quite as effectively in a 
party division; but the moral dif. 
ference is immense. For when we 
ask the national verdict onan im- 
perial issue, votes must be weighed 
as well.as counted.” We propose 
to inquire (following out Mr. Glad- 
stone’s suggestion) on which side 
the weight of the vote recorded in 
England during last November was 
given. Itis at the present moment 
a most important inquiry. The 
numerical majority of votes in the 
House of Commons may determine 
the fate of a Ministry; the fate of 
a national institution must depend 
upon their weight. Is is, moreover, 
from a party point of view, both 
prospectively and retrospectively, a 
very interesting inquiry. The Con- 
stitution, since the House of Oom- 
mons was dissolved, has undergone 
an organic change. The franchise 
has been extended. Household suf- 
frage has become law. Less than 
two years ago Mr. Lowe described 
in graphic language the Iliad of 


woes through which we were about - 


to pass. Arepublic, with or with- 
out Mr. Bright as President, was 
visible in the not distant future: 
meanwhile the Tories had cut their 
own throats. Before the elections 
of 1868 were concluded, they would, 
as a political party, be extinct as 
the dodo. Well, the elections are 
over, and even the most timid of 
us, after our dive into the deep 
sea, are shaking our wings again, 
and feeling that the experiment is 
really much pleasanter than we had 
ventured to expect. There can be 
no doubt that the extension of the 
franchise has invigorated Conser- 
vatism. The Tory party has vol- 
untarily widened its borders, and 
the experience of the elections 
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demonstrates, as its leaders had 
believed, that it flourishes most 
vigorously when “ broad-based upon 
the people’s will.” Even the Cas- 
sandra of Calne (now of the Ex- 
chequer), if not discomfited is si- 
lent,—the vaticinations of calamity 
and disaster somehow won’t come 
true, and the prophet’s business is 

one. Two hundred and seventy- 
six Tory gentlemen have been re- 
turned to Parliament by the English 
democracy, and Mr. Bright is not 
President of the Republic, but Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. All 
men can see that the Tory party is 
still intact; but we are convinced 
that an examination of the electoral 
returns will show that it is at the 
present moment substantially more 
powerful than it has been at any 
time since 1846, and specially that 
upon the question of the day the 
opinion of the people of England 
has been elicited with remarkable 
distinctness. 

The opinion of the people of 
England, we say advisedly ; for it 
is clear to» every statesman that, 
except with the deliberate consent 
of the English people, the English 
Church must not and cannot be 
dismembered. The issue is one on 
which, from the nature of the case, 
the constituencies of the outlying 
portions of the kingdom — the 
Roman Catholics of Oonnaught, 
the Voluntaries of Scotland, the 
Welsh Dissenters—cannot be per- 
mitted to overrule the judgment of 
the empire. There are, moreover, 
special reasons why the opinions of 
the majority of the elective bodies 
in Scotland and Ireland should on 
this occasion be narrowly and jeal- 
ously scrutinised. 

As regards the southern districts 
of Ireland, more or less tainted 
with disloyalty, the proposition 
cannot well be  controverted. 
When a Oonservative candidate 
cannot appear on the _ hustings 
without getting his head broken, 
when a Conservative voter cannot 
go to the poll without the risk of 
being shot down in the street, we 
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need not wonder that in such dis- 
tricts the Oonstitution—the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act as well 
as the Habeas Corpus Act—should 
be virtually suspended. Anything 
like a contest in the south of Ire- 
land was sure to produce a serious 
breach of the peace; and we are 
not surprised, therefore, that the 
Conservative party shopld have 
declined to embarrass those who 
sre responsible for the public safe- 
ty. In certain circumstances they 
would not have been entitled to 
have shrunk from the performance 
of their Constitutional functions. 
Under certain conditions it would 
have become their imperative duty 
to exercise the franchise at any 
risk. But these conditions do 
not exist in the disaffected districts 
of Ireland; for the verdict of the 
Catholic priesthood, agd of the flocks 
they drive to the “Polling-booths, 
cannot be permitted to alter or 
quality the conclusion at which the 

ritish Parliament may ultimatel 
arrive. It was quite clear, indeed, 
that the Irish Romanists would 
vote in a body for the destruction 
of the rival episcopate—a fact which 
should be seriously weighed by 
thoge who support Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy on the plea that it will pro- 
mote the interests of religious: 
liberty. It may hereafter appear: 
that the free Protestant intelligence: 
of the empire is in favour of de- 
voting to Irish secular uses the- 
revenues of the Irish branch of the 
Church of England; but the gift 
must be a free and voluntary dedi- 
cation: England will never permit 
it to be extorted by the clamour 
of a disaffected populace and a 
fanatical priesthood. The Irish 
Church may be doomed; but we 
venture to believe that it will sur- 
vive until the majority in favour: 
of disestablishment is not mainly 
composed of the nominees of an 
Ultramontane hierarchy. On the 
other hand, the elections have shown 
that the northern and eastern 
provinces, the metropolis and the 
university, are still sound and 

i 
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loyal. The counties of Dublin and 
Monaghan have been won by great 
majorities; and the Oonstitutional 
losses in Belfast and one or two of 
the Ulster boroughs are not per- 
manent gains to Mr. Gladstone. 
The dissensions among the Con- 
servatives in that quarter—mainly 
due, indeed, to the strength and 
intensity of the Orange and anti- 
Oatholic sentiment—are to be 
deplored; but we believe that, be- 
fore another election takes place, 
their divisions will be healed; that 
wise and conciliatory councils will 
prevail; and that these famous 
steadfast Protestant communities 
will again, as of old, present an un- 
broken front to the enemy. 

We do not look at the issue of 
the Scotch elections simply from 
a party point of view when we say 
that we regard it with deep regret. 
The intellectual Liberal cannot 


witness the unprecedented agree- 
ment of opinion throughout a whole 
province without a feeling of dis- 
comfort and apprehension. Party 
government, of course, becomes im- 


possible when there are no parties, 
or (which comes practically to the 
same thing) when there is one only. 
We may call each other as ugly 
names a3 we can invent; but both 
Whig and Tory are aware that the 
vigour of our public life depends 
mainly upon the keenness of our 
political antagonism. When a whole 
people march like a regiment and 
vote like a machine, when a military 
monotony of sentiment takes posses- 
sion of them, and whatever is eccen- 
tric or original or independent in re- 
ligious or political life is coarsely and 
stupidly repressed, one is tempted to 
inquire how far the influences which 
have produced these results are 
truly Liberal, and how far the cul- 
ture to which they are due can be 
regarded as catholic. A vulgar and 
illiterate form of dissent has gra- 
dually been gaining ascendancy 
throughout Scotland. It is narrow 
in sympathy, ungenerous in temper, 
fanatical in belief, tyrannical in 
practice. Its ministers, Puritanic 
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in demeanour, ascetic in professio 

do not hesitate, nevertheless, ‘to 
take an active part in secular poli- 
tics, and in the intrigues of the 
world. ‘ihe sect is all-powerful in 
the metropolis (where it plays such 


' pranks before high heaven as make 


not the angels only, but even Whig 
lawyers and Whig journals weep), 
and there are few provincial burghs 
where it has not enlisted a majority 
of the electors. The most Radical 
elector in the most Radical constita- 
ency is sure to belong to the United 
Presbyterian Church; and the con- 
sequence is, that in Scotland poli- 
tical Radicalism and ecclesiastical 
intemperance have become convert- 
ible terms. The régime which it 
desires to inaugurate is one of mean 
monotony and abject intellectual 
bondage,—a social state, in certain 
aspects, not unlike that described in 
the passage from the ‘ Leviathan’ 
which Mr. Henry Taylor has pre- 
fixed to ‘Philip Van Arteveldte’: 
‘*No arts, no letters, no society,— 
and, which is worst of all, continual 
fear and danger of vfdlence, and 
the life of man solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish.” It is this faction which, 
as Parliamentary electors, have 
made the reputable citizens of 
Edinburgh ashamed of their re- 
nowned and lettered city. It is 
this faction which, as patrons of 
the University, have placed an ob- 
scure Doctor of a Voluntary Church 
in the chair of Dugald Stewart and 
John Wilson. It is this faction 
which, as patrons of the Church 
manifested a yet graver disregard 
of the restraints and decencies 
and obligations of public life, when 
they appointed a successor to the 
late Dr. Lee simply upon the ground 
that the appointment would prove 
obnoxious to the congregation over 
which he was placed. These are 
the men to whom, in their own 
estimation, the direction of mo- 
dern “ progress” has been intrust- 
ed. To these narrow and malig- 
nant bigots (bigots out of whom 
all the heroic fire of the old Cove- 
nant has died), the merciless ex- 
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clusiveness of Scottish piety is its 
most attractive feature; and the 
would fain carry, if they ‘coul 

their Jewish Sabbaths, their sump- 
tuary enactments, and their de- 
structive Calvinism, across tho 
Border. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that England will submit to 
another incursion of the Puritans, 
or that she will allow this. ragged 
army from Scotland to hurt the 
culture of her intellectual, and the 
freedom of her religious, life. 

The ‘ Spectator’ has said that the 
first Parliament elected under the 
democratic Reform Bill will be the 
most “Philistine” on record, and 
a not inconsiderable contingent 
will certainly come from north of 
the Tweed. The Scottish represen- 
tatives have never, since the repre- 
sentation of Scotland was handed 
over to the Radicals, stood well with 
the House. It must be sorrowfully 
admitted that, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, they have been regarded 
as bores. Their deadly monotony 
was more than human nature could 
stand. Mr. Smollett and Sir Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell were the 
only two independent members in 
the late Parliament who were lis- 
tened to with patience. Mr. Smol- 
lett’s caustic pungency smacked 
of the ancestral wit. Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell needs no eulo- 
gium from us. He enjoys a national, 
& European, reputation; he com- 
bines the finest culture of the 
scholar, the fairest gifts of the 
orator, with eminent practical 
sagacity, with unrivalled experi- 
ence, with prodigious general in- 
fluence; he appreciates, as the man 
of genius alone can appreciate, the 
weak points and the strong points of 
his countrymen’s character and of 
his country’s institutions, The pub- 
lic services which he has rendered 
have been rendered by him. without 
reference to party. His last act, as 
member for Perthshire, was to use 
his influence with Mr, Disraeli to 
obtain, in consideration of the emi- 
nent abilities and character of her 
husband, a pension for the widow 
of Dr. Robert Lee. Neither Sir W. 
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Stirling-Maxwell nor Mr. Smollett, 
however, have been. permitted to 
retain their seats, and the Scottish 
Philistines have succeeded in mak- 
ing the “Scottish Parliament” as 
flat, stale, and unprofitable as a 
Dissenting synod—an assembl 
from which genius is banished, and 
which resents the very appearance 
of a jest. 

But though we régret to think 
that the recent elections show that 
the influence of a fanatical and un- 
scrupulous party has begun to ex- 
tend beyond our municipal boun- 
daries, there are certain consider- 
ations which ought to be fairly 
weighed, and which, we think, tend 
to indicate that the real majorities 
in the county constituencies are 
still loyal to the Monarchy and to 
the Church. There can be no doubt 
that intimidation has been largely 

ractised. Intimidation by land- 
ords is now very much a thing of 
the past ; but it has been succeeded 
by a more serious form of intimi- 
dation (more serious because more 


impalpable and more difficult to 
check)-—the intimidation of the 
mob. The agricultural population 
is Conservative by tradition and as- 
sociation, and if left to itself would 


obey its natural instincts. But 
many of the small country villages 
are nests of Radicals —hives of Dis- 
sent. The Reform Bill has enfran- 
chised a goodly number of these vil- 
lage democrats, while it has failed 
to confer thé franchise upon man 

who are more closely allied wit 

the land, and with those to whom 
it belongs. The polling-booths for 
the counties, moreover, are com- 
monly placed either in these villages 
or in the larger burghs. The Oon- 
servative voter riding in from his 
farm to record his vote has to pass 
through a crowd of village“ roughs,” 
who, if they do not break his bead, 
as sometimes happens, assail him 
with the coarse taunts and 

invective with which they are un- 
happily too familiar. The minister 
of a Perthshire parish, the Rev. Mr. 
Rankin, has drawn a characteristic 
and graphic picture of the election 
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sceres which take place in a pett, 
community crowded with Radicals 
and Voluntaries, and of the little 
bigotries, the little spites, the little 
insolences, the little persecutions, 
which the free and independent sup- 
porters of Mr. Gladstone manifest at 
guch times. We are bound to ad- 
mit, however, that the truthfulness 
of the representation has been chal- 
lenged by the chairman of the Lo- 
cal Radical Committee in a letter, 
which is a gem in its way, and 
which Thackeray would have en- 
joyed:— 
“Mornitt Dee, 1st 1868. 

.“$rr,—In your impression of thurs 
day the 25th ult. there appeared a letter 
from the Rev. James RanKine; Manse, 
Muthill, purporting to be a description 
of a ‘Perthshire Village during an Elec- 
tion,” in which he narriates certain acts 
of violence which he says were perpe- 
trated upon himself and his consevitave 
friends in this place and which he 
charges Mr. Parker’s Local Committee 
with concerting and organising. We the 
Members of that committee beg to state 
for the information of your readers that 
the charge is a gross falsehood and ut- 
terly without foundation in fact.—We 
are &. 
“ By order of the Committee 


‘James Morrison Chairman.” 


One can understand, after spelling 
through this letter, why, to Mr. 
Morrison and his brother commit- 
tee-men, Sir William Stirling-Max- 
well’s fame, culture, and liberal 

iness should have proved dis- 
tasteful. These ignoble forms of 
intimidation are ordeals which 
county voters, very much in ear- 
nest, would of course be prepared 
to encounter; but it happens un- 
luckily, at the present moment, 
that the county Conservative voter 
is not very much in earnest. He 
has one or two pet grievances of 
his own, which have been freely, if 
somewhat dishonestly, used by the 
Radical candidates. Chief among 
these is the law for the protection 
of game. The over-preservation of 
game (a practice not unknown to 
certain wealthy Whig potentates, 


who do not even follow the example 
set by Chantrey the sculptor with 
his famous woodcocks— 


“Driven from northern wilds that would 
have starved ’em, 
Chantrey first shot, and then he carved 
’em,”— 


for they cart off the produce of 
their battues to the nearest market- 
town) is 8 growing evil, and one 
which naturally excites the resent- 
ment of the farmer who sees his 
laird’s hares and rabbits 

havoc among his turnips. Sir Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell is prepared 
to support (and in point of fact 
was instrumental last session in in- 
troducing) a reasonable measure of 
redress,—the only sort of measure 
which, in the present state of pub- 
lic opinion, has the slightest chance 
of being carried. But when asked 
to support a visionary and utopian 
proposition, he wisely and with 
true self-respect declined to do so, 
** As to game,” he said on the hus- 
tings— 


“As to game, I have always depre- 
cated and deplored its undue preserva- 
tion, and the unpleasant feelings thereby 
engendered between landlord and tenant. 
I may appeal to my own practice in the 
matter as being more conclusive with 
regard to my views than any amount of 
profession. I have supported, and am 
again ready to support, the only practi- 
cal measure for the removal of the griev- 
ance that has yet been proposed or ad- 
vocated by reasonable authority—the 
Bill known as that of Mr. M‘Lagan and 
the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture. 
That measure I believe the Scotch mem- 
bers could pass into law, if they will 
agree to make the attempt. The at- 
tempt shall at least receive any he 
that I can give it. As to pro 
which have no chance of being listened 
to by Parliament, Ishould think it un- 
worthy tostand here and dangle such 
proposals before the eyes of the tenant- 
farmers of this county, merely in the 
hope of catching a few votes,” 


His Radical opponent, who had 
no particular reputation to endan- 
ger, was not restrained by these 
weak and fastidious scruples. Any 
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venant about game between land- 
‘ord and tenant ought, he declared, 
to be made pactum illiicitum! The 
consequence of this ‘rritation was, 
that the Conservative farmers in 
many counties, though they would 
not actually vote against their 
party, became apathetic, and in the 
end did not vote at all. They 
knew that if they went to the 
polling - booths they would proba- 
bly be bespattered with mud (both 
literal: and figurative), nor were 
they altogether unwilling to see 
whether this fluent English gen- 
tleman, who undertook, if sent to 
Parliament, to extirpate game and 
abolish the game-laws, would be as 
good as his word. It will not be 
long before they discover, in Perth- 
shire as elsewhere, that they have 
made an egregious blunder. They 
have lost the services of men who 
were intimately acquainted with 
their local wants and habits and 
usages. They have elected men 
who are not merely ignorant of 
Scotland and Scottish idiosyncra- 
sies, but who have promised that 
which neither Scotsman nor Eng- 
lishman can perform. At next 
election the inevitable reaction will 
bear bitter fruit. The Radical par- 
ty will find that they were penny- 
wise and pound-foolish, when, spéc- 
ulating upon a trumpery agricul- 
tural discontent, they determined 
to eject such a man as “Stirling of 
Keir,” and brought down an Eng- 
lishman to discharge the ungracious 
task which no Scottish gentleman 
would undertake. It is said that 
the attack was prompted by Mr. 
Gladstone, who resented Sir Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell’s presence at 
the Edinburgh banquet to Mr. Dis- 
raeli; but we refuse to believe that 
even Mr, Gladstone, childishly sen- 
sitive as he has too often proved 
himself to be, could have been 
guilty of such undignified malig- 
nity. It ought to be noted, more- 
over, that in spite of this unworthy 
truckling to local passions, the 
majorities by which the Scottish 
counties were won could not have 
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been considered decisive, even had 
the plain issue of Whig or Tory. 
establishment or disestablishment, 
been honestly put before the eleo- 
tors. The Perthshire and Mid- 
Lothian majorities exceeded 200; 
but Alderman Waterlow in Dum- 
fries was only 44 ahead of Major 
Walker; Mr. Finnie in North-Ayr- 
shire was only 89 ahead of Mr. 
Montgomerie; and in South - Ayr- 
shire Sir David Wedderburn literal+ 
ly won by a head, Colonel Alexan- 
der being just 25 behind. ; 
What we have said will, we hope 
have served to show how it happens 
that the Radical victories in the 
Scottish counties cannot be Pe ge 
ed as testing the opinions the 
electors upon the Irish Ohurch 
question, nor indeed upon any ques- 
tion of imperial politics. No one, 
of course, ever doubted that the 
votes of the democratic Presbyte- 
rian Dissenters would be recorded 
for the suppression of E 
in Ireland. They have no objec- 
tion to disestablish the Ohurch in 
Ireland, and they would vote with 
even greater cordiality for the dis- 
establishment of the Ohurch in 
England. If they could have their 
own way, the Prelatic and apostate 
communion against which their 
fathers protested—a communion to 
which they cherish a keener and 
fresher hostility than they bear to 
Rome herself—would not exist for 
another session. Misapplying the 
words of Scripture, as Mr. Lowe 
misapplied them (for they are eu- 
riously and indecently misapplied 
to a branch of the Church of 
Christ), they would say of the 
whole Episcopate, English and 
Trish, “ Out it down, why cumber- 
eth it the ground?” Their zeal 
for Mr. Gladstone’s anti-Protestant 
policy has already, we observe, 
been duly appreciated by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ally, the Pope. They have 
been brought into the fold, and 
Scotland is no longer in partibue 
infidelium. The Pope has pre- 
sented them with a bran-new 
hierarchy —two or three arch- 
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bishops, and we, know not how 
many bishops and minor function- 
aries. This is as it shouldbe. The 
gratitude of Rome is of that 
catholic sort, which unites a lively 
sense of past fayours witha still 
livelier of those to.come. The 
Scottish. burghers, indeed, may, 
with their long-headed | preference 
for tangible results, consider the 
gift “an empty compliment;” but 
we can assure them that their friend 


at headquarters does not intend it to. 


be so. 

It being thus sufficiently clear 
that the action of the Ultramontane 
priesthood of the south of Ireland, 
or of the democratic. Presbyterians 
of the Scottish burghs, cannot be 
permitted, in reason or justice, to 
determine conclusively the issue 
that has been submitted to the 
electors, the really important 
question arises, What is the judg- 
ment of the English people upon 
this question of the English Church 
in Ireland as manifested at the 
November elections? A minute 
examination of the electoral re- 
turns will show in what way and 
with what emphasis the answer 
has been returned. It must be 
kept in view, however, that the 
matter has not yet received that 
ripe consideration on the part of 
the people which it, must receive 
before an ancient national insti- 
tution can be finally condemned. 
Mr. Gladstone insisted that “ dis- 
establishment. and disendowment ” 
should be made a party shibboleth 
—he test by which all true Radi- 
eals were to be judged. It is a 
hard thing to break with your 
party and. your leaders. Revolt 
implies not only a stronger will 
than most English electors own, 
but many social annoyances which 
most English electors (as long as 
they decently can) will strive to 
avoid. Even since the Radical 
leader announced his programme, 
there has been no leisure for deli- 
berate. reflection. The appeal to 
the nation has been made so hur- 
riedly that opinion, has not been 


permitted to mature. Candidates 
must not hesitate on the hustings 
—no compromise is possible at the 
polling-booths. Itishardly a secret, 
indeed, that many of the gentle 
men who compose Mr. Gladstone's 
nominal majority do not love the 
Irish :policy of their leader. _ Al- 
ready those men are saying’ .open- 
ly; ‘Some compromise must. be 
devised. We cannot permit the 
Irish Protestant communities to be 
swallowed up by the Pope. We 
cannot leave the colonists we haye 
planted there to starve. Find ug 
out some way of escape —some 
scheme by which the theoretical 
grievance may be removed, while 
the substantial interest is retained; 
disestablishment, if it please you, 
—-not spoliation, not confiscation,’ 

The Radical leaders in the press 
and in Parliament, indeed, do not 
hesitate to proclaim that they 
have won a considerable victory in 
England, and that the elections 
demonstrate that the English people 
are with them. There are some 
victories that are very expensive, 
that, economically as well as mo- 
rally, are not worth the cost, and 
we suspect that this is one of these 
questionable triumphs. But now, 
laying speculation aside, let us see 
what light the electoral returns 
throw upon the. actual state of 
public feeling in England. It is 
necessary to keep in view, in esti- 
mating the results, that certain 
elections took place under. peculiar 
conditions — conditions introduced 
by the Reform Bill of 1867, but 
previously unknown to the Oon- 
stitution—we allude to the provi- 
sions of what is known as the min- 
ority clause. The operation of the 
clause (to the principle of which, if 
fairly and consistently worked 
out, we have no objection what- 
ever) has been unfortunate. It 
appears ‘to us that there is one 
seat only which it has undeniably 
secured to the Oonservatives— 
the third seat for Leeds, At 
Manchester, Mr. Birley, who was 
at the top of the poll, would pro- 
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ply, even in a fair fight, have 
pve lb a seat; and in the city 
of London the constituency is so 
evenly divided that, until late in 
the afternoon, it appeared that 
three Tories would be returned. 
Qn the other hand, through the 
minority clause, the Radicals se- 
cured the third seat at Liverpool, 
and a seat in each of the following 
counties: Hereford, Cambridge, 
Oxford, Bucks, Berks, and Dorset. 
The Tory strength in the counties 
has been manifested so decisive- 
ly, and their majorities in the 
least Conservative have been s0 
large, that it cannot be reasonably 
doubted that in the most Conserva- 
tive (as these six admittedly are) 
they would have secured the whole 
representation. Our opinion is, 


that through this clause the Tories 
have been deprived of six seats— 
in. any view, it has cost them four. 

A political student of the map of 
England prior to the recent elec- 
tion would have found that the 
rival parties were posted somewhat 


in this fashion. The Radicals held 
the metropolis and the metropo- 
litan counties, the great seats of 
labour and commerce, more than 
one-half of the small boroughs, and 
less than one-half of the counties. 
The Tories were in possession ‘of 
more than one-half of the counties; 
they had nearly a moiety of the 
smuller boroughs; they were unre- 
presented in the metropolis; while 
the great towns, with the exception 
of Liverpool, had, one after another, 
been surrendered to the enemy. 
After a careful survey of the whole 
statistics of the November elections, 
we arrive at the following conclu- 
sions, to the elucidation and illus- 
tration of which we propose to de- 
vote the remainder of this paper :— 

Ist, The Radicals gained a con- 
siderable portion of the small 
boroughs, of those more particular- 
ly where the majorities fluctuate, 
going at this election with one 
party, at the next with their rivals, 
and where the issue is frequently 
decided by local or personal consid- 
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erations. These boroughs, at this 
election, with few exceptions, went 
over to the Radicals; but their ad- 
hesion cannot be considered an 
moral gain, seeing that the majori- 
ties were invariably very inconsid- 
erable, and that these majorities, 
small though they were, caunot be 
credited with any decided political 
convictions, According to the 
theory of probabilities, most of 
these boroughs will at next general 
election be regained by the Tories, 
The occupation, indeed, of a num- 
ber of unimportant positions, of no 
value in a strategic point of view, 
cannot exercise any decisive effect 
upon ‘the ultimate issue of the cam- 

aign. 

2d, The Radicals gained one or 
two of the greater boroughs—iso- 
lated positions of ~— considerable 
strength—which had previously been 
held by the Tories. 

8d, The Radicals succeeded in 
holding the metropolis, and the 
Tory attack was at most points re- 
pelled. But many of the positions 
were retained only after a desperate 
struggle, and the Tories established 
themselves in one or two strong 
and commanding positions. Here 
the balance of gain was undoubtedly 
on the side of the assailants. The 
metropolis and the country sur- 
rounding it is no longer a strict Radi- 
cal preserve. 

4th, The Tory attack upon the 
Yorkshire and North-Eastern bor- 
oughs was repulsed, but the Radi- 
cals retained many of those boroughs 
with difficulty, and their absolute 
majority under household suffrage 
has decreased. 

5th, In the boroughs of Lancashire 
and the North-Western counties the 
Tories have repulsed the Radical 
attack by great majorities; they 
have gained several boroughs of the 
highest importance previously held’ 
by Radicals; and in the eases where 
their attack did not suceeed, the 
Radical resistance has diminished. 

6th, The Tory success in the coun- 
ties has been decisive and overwhelm- 
ing. 
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These propositions being admit- 
ted, it follows that the net Tory 
success throughout England has 
been considerable—a success not, 
indeed, to be measured by the no- 
minal strength of parties, and that 
cannot be fully appreciated until 
another election shall have been 
concluded. In the mean time, here 
are the details which, we think, in- 
struct the propositions which we 
have ventured to submit, taking, 
in the first place, the returns of the 
borough elections, which may be 
thus conveniently subdivided: I. 
The Lancashire and North-Western 
Boroughs. II. The Yorkshire and 
North-Eastern Boroughs. III. The 
Mid-Counties and the Metropolitan 
Boroughs. IV. The Southern Bor- 
oughs. 

I. The Lancashire and North- 
Western Boroughs.—The most con- 
siderable of these are contained in 
this list: Manchester, Birkenhead, 


Blackburn, Bolton, Carlisle, Ches- 
ter, Preston, Salford, Shrewsbury, 
Wigan, Oldham, Stockport, War- 


rington, Whitehaven, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Staleybridge, Liverpool. Of 
these boroughs the Tories have won 
seats at Manchester, Chester, Bol- 
ton, Salford, Stockport, Shrews- 
bury, Ashton-under-Lyne, and 
Staleybridge. These positions were 
won in decisive actions. It is not 
probable that any attempt will be 
made to retake them. Majorities 
varying from 400 to 1800 are com- 
monly regarded, both by victor and 
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vanquished, as conclusive. The 
gains are permanent. The Radicals 
won two seats in boroughs which 
were previously divided — one in 
Wigan, one in Oarlisle—but they 
won by narrow majorities. The 
Radicals attacked, but failed to 
the Tory seats at Liverpool, Birken- 
head, Blackburn, Whitehaven, War. 
rington, Bolton, and Preston. The 
majorities, speaking roundly, were 
decisive. The Tories attacked, but 
failed to win, the Radical seats at 
Oldham. Oldham was wont to be 
a stronghold of Radical opinion; 
and if at this election the Radicals 
have been able to retain by tens 
only what they previously held hy 
hundreds, it is tolerably clear that 
at next election the position must 
be abandoned: it is becoming un- 
tenable. Thus, in whatever aspect 
we regard these Lancashire elec- 
tions, it appears that under house- 
hold suffrage the Tories have added 
immensely to their strength—to 
their strength defensively as well 
as offensively. “In spite,” as the 
‘Spectator’ (Nov. 21, 1868) can- 
didly confesses, “of enormous ad- 
ditions to the constituencies, the 
majorities by which the Liberal 
seats have been gained have been 
uniformly lessened, and those by 
which the Conservative seats have 
been retained have been uniformly 
increased.” 

The following table brings out the 
general results of the engagement in 
a very clear light :— 


L—The Tories attacked, and won, 
1 seat at Mancuester. Mr. Birley, the Tory candidate, polling 15,482, was at the 


head of the poll, 


1 seat at Curster, where Mr. Raikes was 1000 ahead of the second Radical candi- 


date. 


1 seat at Botton (previously divided), where the average number of votes polled 
for each of the Tory candidates was ‘ ° ; . 


Do. Radicals, 


Leaving an average majority for each Tory of - 


5962 
5483 


—_—_—— 


479 


2 seats at Satrorp, where the average number of votes polled for each of the 
é : ; é : 6246 


Tory candidates was 
Do. Radicals, 


Leaving average majority foreach Tory of . . . 


6079 


—-_—_-_ 


167 
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1 seat at Srocxrort, where the Tory candidate was at head of poll with 2722, 

1 seat at Surewssury, where the Tory candidate was 1100 ahead of second Radi- 
cal candidate. ; 

1 seat at AsHTON-UNDER-LyYvz, where the Tory candidate, polling 2269, was 122 
ahead of Mr. Milner Gibson. . 

1 seat (new) at SraLeypripce, where the Tory candidate, polling 2407 had a ma- 
jority of 388 votes, 


9 
Il.—The Radicals attacked, and won, 


1 seat at CaRLisLe, where Mr. Hodgson was defeated by 15 votes, 

1 seat at Wican, where Mr. Lancaster, polling 2156, beat Mr. Eckersley by 248 
votes. 

1 seat (new) at Borniry, where the Radical candidate, polling 2620, had a ma- 
jority of 370. 


8 
Ill.—The Tories attacked, but failed to win, 


2 seats at O.pnam, where the Tory, Mr. Cobbett, polling 6102, was only 25 behind 
Mr. Platt. The polling stood thus :-— 
Hibbert, Radical, ° . . 6157 
oe See eee 
Cobbett, Tory, . ° ° 6102 
Spinks, do, . . ° 6072 


IV.—The Radicals attacked, but failed to win, 


1 seat at Liverroorc—the second seat, previously held by the Tories, was attack- 
ed. The average number of votes foreach Tory was. ° 16,404 
Do. Radicals, . . ; > . 15,198 


Leaving average majority for each Tory, . , Yaak 1,206 

1 seat at Brrkenneap, where Captain Sherard Osborn, attacking Mr. Laird, and 
polling fully 2000, was beaten by 900. 

2 seats at Buacksurn. The average number of votes polled for each Tory 

was. ° . ‘ . . . . . ° : . 4980 

Do. Radical, . = « ° “ : > , 4285 


Leaving average majority foreach Tory, . ; : ° 695 

1 seat at Wuirenaven, where the Tory, Mr. Bentinck, polled 1125, the Radical, 
Mr. Stewart, 768. 

1 seat at Warrineton, where the Tory retained his seat after a sharp contest.* 

1 seat at Botroy, the representation of which had been previously divided (ut 
supra.) 

2 seats at Preston, where the average number of votes polled for each Tory 
was ‘ ° , ‘ 5769 


Dae, MN 0 1s wo cites (GntRESS 1 echeecenei eee 


Leaving average majority for each Tory, - 1105 





* Both sides admit that the Tories had a majority at Warrington, though, 
through the blunder of a polling-clerk, a petition to the new court has been ren- 
dered necessary. 
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IL. The Yorkshire and North-East- 
ern, Boroughs.—Here the struggle 
was very fierce,and maintained with 
singular equality. The Radicals in 
many cases won by bare majorities ; 
and it is clear that a little more ex- 
ertion, a little more organisation, on 
the part of the Tories—the merest 
trifle or accident, indeed — might 
have turned the scale. In the city 
of York itself, Mr. James Lowther, 
the sole Tory candidate, polling 
8718, was returned by a majority of 
500 over the successful Radical can- 
didate—a majority surely more than 
sufficient to have secured both 
seats to the Tories. At Pontefract, 
also, the Tory majority was large for 
the constituency; and at Beverley 
the Radicals (Mr. Anthony Trollope 
being one) were without difficulty 
beaten off. But at Hull the Tory, 
polling 6367, was beaten only by 
400; Durham was lost by 52; Mac- 
clesfield, where the Tory polled 
2321, was lost by 180; Wakefield, 
where the Tory polled 1519, was 
lost by 89; at Hartlepool the Tories 
won by 6. It is quite obvious that 
in the North-Eastern boroughs the 
citizens are as nearly as possible 
divided between the rival parties; 
a state of matters which, to those 
who remember the tone of opinion 
in Yorkshire not many years ago, 
is surely fully of encouragement. 
An important position, indeed, has 
been abandoned at Sunderland; but 
the victory achieved at South 
Shields by the Liberal Conserva- 
tive, Mr. Stevenson, is a fair set- 


off. 

Ill. The Mid-Counties and the 
Metropolitan Boroughs.—The great 
Tory victory in Westminster (where, 
among the élite of the metropolis, 
Mr. Smith beat Captain Grosvenor 
by 1100, and Mr. Stuart Mill by 
1200 votes) and in the city (which, 
but for a tremendous Radical whip 
during the last hour, would have 
returned three Tories) —the severe 
contests in the Tower-Hamlets and 
in several of the neighbouring 
boroughs (Chatham, where the 
Tory, polling 1858, was beaten by 
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200; Gravesend, where the Tory, 
polling 1045, was beaten by 180; 
Guildford, where the Tory was 
beaten by 19; and Windsor, where 
he was beaten by 12),—taken in con 
nection with the splendid success 
in the metropolitan county, prove 
that the Tories’ close investment of 
the metropolis is beginning to dis 
hearten the defenders. Derby and 
Bedford are serious losses; but the 
division of parties at Bath (where 
the Tory, polling 2051, was beaten 
by 180), at Cheltenham (where the 
Tory, polling 1460, was 180 behind,) 
at Ipswich (where the Tory, polling 
2025, was beaten by 135), and at 
Hereford (where the Tory Solicitor. 
General lost his seat by 82), is so 
close, that there appears to be no 
good reason why they should not, 
at next election, without much diffi- 
culty be recovered. On the other 
hand, the Tories have won seats at 
Boston (Tory majority, 280), at 
Coventry (Tory majority, 200), at 
Worcester (Tory majority, 770), at 
Lynn (where Mr. Robert Bourke 
has come in as colleague to Lord 
Stanley), at Newcastle-under-Lyne 
(Tory majority, 500), at Norwich 
(where the Tory was at the head of 
the poll), and at Nottingham (where 
Colonel Wright of the “Robin 
Hoods” was 500 ahead), by sub- 
stantial majorities, Upon _ the 
whole, the Tory gain in those Mid- 
Counties and Metropolitan bor- 
oughs has been considerable. 

IV. Zhe Southern Boroughs. — 
Among these boroughs the gain and 
loss has been pretty fairly distribut- 
ed. A seat at Oanterbury has been 
lost ; but the loss is to be attributed 
to the selfish obstinacy of Mr. Butler 
Johnstone—the numbers polled 
proving that, had the Tory strength 
been concentrated, both seats might 
have been secured, The defection 
of Bristol, we suspect, has some 
connection with the rioting and 
mob - intimidation which prevail- 
ed there to an alarming extent. 
Among the electors of the populous 
southern seaports, however, the 
Tories are obviously very popular, 
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They won two seats at Falmouth 
py respectable majorities; they 
won the second seat at Southamp- 
ton; at Portsmouth, Sir James 
Elphinstone, the sole Tory candi- 
date, polling 5800, won easily by 
1600 or 1700. They lost a seat at 
Dover (where the second Tory, poll- 
ing 1870, was 47 behind) and at 
Exeter (where Sir John Karslake, 
polling 2222, was beaten by 28); 
and their attack upon Devonport 
was repulsed by a small majority. 
There has consequently been little 
change in these Southern boroughs ; 
but it is obvious that positions 
held by majorities of 28 or 47 
cannot be considered very safe. 

So much for the English boroughs, 
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We. have carefully; tabulated the 
statistics of the English county 
elections, and we think that our 
readers who will take the trouble 
to go through these tables will ob- 
tain a bird’s-eye view of the issues 
of the conflict in the counties which 
they will feel to be eminently satis- 
factory. In Tables I. and IL, 
among the “seats won” we have 
included the new seats created by 
the Reform Bill; from Tables ITI. 
and IV. we haye excluded the min- 
ority seats, in respect that‘ these 
were not in any case contested, and 
that, from the peculiarity of their 
working, they afford no indication 
of the state of public feeling in the 
constituencies, 


I.—The Tories have won, 


5 Lancasnrre.—Lancasbire returned 5 members to the last Parliament—3 Tory 


and 2 Radical—a Tory majority of 1. 


8, and all are Tories, 
follows :— 


To the present Parliament it returns 


The result of the elections in the 4 Divisions is as 


In North Lancashire the average number of votes recorded for each of 


6799 
5360 


the Tory candidates was . j é ‘ 
Do. for Radical candidate (Marquis of Hartington), 


Majority for Tories, . . 1439 


In North-East Lancashire the average number of votes recorded 
foreach Tory was. : i ° 3615 

Do. for Radicals, . 8458 
Majority for Tories. 


In South-West Lancashire the average number of votes recorded 

for each Tory was “aie ‘ ‘ 7706 

Do. for Radicals (Gladstone and Grenfell), . 7164 
Majority for Tories, . 


In South-East Lancashire the average number of votes recorded 


8170 
7015 
— 1155 


, . 8293 
The Tories in Lancashire attacked and won 5 seats, of which 3 are new. 


for each Tory was \ v é 
Do. for Radicals (F, Peel and Manson) 
Majority for Tories, : 


Gross Tory majority, 


1 CumpeRLAnp (East),—Mr. Hodgson, having been beaten at Carlisle, started for 
East Cumberland one week before the election, and was at top of poll. 
He polled . ; : 2734 
The average number of 


votes recorded for each of Radical candi- 
dates was J 4 


2661 


Tory majority, 178 


Only 1 Tory ran—he won 1 seat. ' 


1 Doruam (North).—Only 1 Tory started—he won 1 seat. Another might have 
been won, as Tory majority was very large. 
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The Tory (Mr. Elliott) polled . - *,  . Vabes 
Average number of votes polled by Radicals, 0 WH 3885 


—_—— 


Tory Majority, ° a» Bt sanyerty . 668 


2 Yorxsuire, West Rivine (East Division).—Here the Tories won 2 seats (new) by 
small majorities, 
2 Cnrsurre (East).—The Tories won 2 seats (new). 
Average number of votes for Tories, . . . t 3068 
The Radical candidate polled, . el ‘ 2482 


Tory majority, , : . ‘ . ° P 586 


8 DerpysnirE.—The Tories won in North 1 seat, and in South 2 seats. Both con- 
tests were close. Average Tory majority in South, 233; in North, Mr, 
Arkwright beat Mr. Jackson by 60. These victories in view of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s influence in this county, were unexpected. 


1 Norrs (North).—1 Radical seat was surrendered in this Division, on the under- 
standing that Mr. Denison, the Speaker, should not be disturbed. It was 
believed that had a contest taken place both seats might have been won, 


2 Lincotnsuire.—The Tories won 1 seat in South and 1 (new) in Mid Lincoln. 
There was no contest in Mid-Lincoln ; in the South, 

Average number of votes for Tories, . ; tz - 4296 

The Radical candidate polled : ; . . < - 2630 


Tory majority, , wo Os ‘ : ; . 1666 


This immense majority appears to show that in Mid and North Lin- 
coln other 2 seats might have been won. 


1 Suropsutre (South).—The Tories won 1 seat. 
Average number of votes polled by them, 
The Radical (Sir Jasper More) polled 


Tory majority, ‘ , ; . ‘ 529 

2 SrarrorpsHirE (West).—The Tories won 2 seats. 
Average number of votes polled by Tories, . 4 ; 3755 
Do. Radicals, ° .° ‘ 8255 


—_—_—_ 


Tory majority, . : . ; , , = 500 


1 Letcrsrersnire (South).—The Tories won 1 seat. 
Average number of votes polled by Tories, . ° ‘ ; 8155 
The Radical candidate (Mr. Paget) polled . ., -« . 2458 


Tory majority, eiiulent +6 ’ ‘aa ‘ 697 


2 Norrotx (North) —The Tories won 2 seats (new). 
Average number of votes polled by Tories, . é ‘ 4 2595 
Do. Radicals, . ° é 2147 


Tory majority, . ‘ . . . eh e 448 


1 Worcester (East).—The Tories won 1 seat. Only 1 Tory started—he was at 
top of poll. 
1 Essex (North-East)—The Tories won 1 seat. 


Average number of votes polled by Tories, ‘ vw. ea 
Do. Radicals, : + Sn 


—— 


Tory majority, ff Qos nes, ‘ 621 
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9, Essex (West).—The Tories won 2 (new) seats, uncontested. 
RSETSHIRE (Mid).—The Tories won 2 (new) seats. 
— Average number polled by Tories, ) ; ; . - 8666 
Do. Mr. Freeman and Mr. Tagart, - 2080 


Tory majority, . 7 ‘ . 1586 


1 Mmpuzsex.—The Tories won 1 seat. Only 1 Tory started—he was at top of 
poll, Another seat might have been secured here. 

Lord C. Hamilton polled 5 : - . - 7800 

Average number of votes polled by Radicals, . ° . 5579 


Tory majority, , , : ; . 2991 


9 Kent (West).—The Tories won 2 seats. 
. Average number polled by Tories, . ae, - 8889 
Do. Radicals, ° ° 8279 


Tory majority, . ° . Fr) 110 


1 Kexr (East).—The Tories won 1 seat. 
Average number polled by Tories, ‘ ‘ 5152 
Do. Radicals, : ° ° 4624 


Tory majority, . ‘ > J 528 


9 Kent (Mid).—The Tories won 2 seats (new). 
Average number polled by Tories, : : . - 8245 
_ CC Radicals, : . . 2878 


Tory majority, . . ‘ ; ‘ : 372 


2 Devonsnire (East).—The Tories won 2 seats (new). 
Average number polled by Tories, ‘ f é - 4072 
The Radical Candidate polled . é é : - 8468 


Tory majority, . - ° : r 614 


2 Surrey (Mid).—The Tories won 2 seats (new). 
Average number polled by Tories, m ‘ : 4633 
Do. Radical, ‘ ‘ ; 8666 


967 


1 Surrey (West).—Mr. Briscoe having declared against Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy, the Liberals started Mr. Pennington as the Radical candidate. } The 
result must be regarded as 1 seat won by Tories, 

Average number polled by Tories, é : ; . 2959 
Do, Radicals, . . ° 1757 


Tory majority, . , ° ° - 1202 


1 Sussex (East).—The Tories won 1 seat. A strong effort at end of day en- 

abled Mr. Dodson, the Chairman of Committees, to retain his seat by a 

* marrow majority (28); but his colleague, Lord E. Cavendish, was at the 
bottom of the poll. 


Tory majority, . ¢ 4 


41 


Il.—The Radicals won, 
1 GLovcestersHirE (West).—The Radicals won 1 seat. 
Average number of votes polled by Radicals, 

The Tory candidate polled . . 


Radical majority, 
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1 HerrrorpsHtrE.—The Tories lost the second seat. 
Average number of votes polled by Radicals, . : 3657 
Do. Tories, $ é ; 8877 


_ 


Radical majority, : : ‘ ‘ ; 280 


2 Essex (South).—The Radicals won 2 (new) seats, uncontested. This result, 
looking to the immense Tory majorities inthe other Divisions, is unac- 
countable. 


1 Cornwatt (East).—The Radicals won 1 seat without contest, The result ap- 
pears to be attributable to Sir John Trelawney’s hereditary influence with 
the Cornish men. 

1 Durnam (South).—The Radicals won 1 seat, Mr. Beaumont beat Mr, Surtees 
by 291 votes. 


2 Derpysnire (East).—-The Radicals won 2 seats. 
Average number polled by Radicals, : , . 2069 
Do. Tories, ; . ; 1974 


Radical majority, ; ‘ ‘ é ; 95 


1 Lincotn (Mid).—The 2 (new) seats in this Division were divided without 
a contest. 


2 SrarrorpsnireE (East).—The Radicals won 2 seats (new). 
Average number polled by Radicals, . . ‘ - 8782 
The Tory candidate polled ‘ : ‘ . - 2965 


— 


Radical majority, : ‘ . F 817 


Ill.—The Tories attacked, but failed to win,* 


2 Yorxsnire, West Ripine (South).—The Radicals retained both seats with 
difficulty. 

Average polled by Radicals, . ; : ° - 8032 

Do. Tories, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 7935 


Radical majority, . , 97 


The Tory, Mr. Stanhope, was only 8 behind Mr. Beaumont. This was the 
closest county contest at the November elections. 


1 Dzvon (North).—The Tories attempted to win the second seat; but, though 
Sir Stafford Northcote was at top of poll with 3966, Mr. Acland (R.) was 
300 ahead of Mr. Walrond (T.) 


1 Hampsuire (South).—The Tories attempted to win both seats, but failed to 
secure more than one. The division was very close, 

The Radicals polling ; ° ‘ ° . 271 

The Tories, ‘ , , P ‘ ‘ . 2746 


Radical majority, . ‘ ‘ 5 A 25 


1 Ist or Wicut.—Mr. Baillie Cochrane attacked Sir John Simeon; but, polling 
1119, was 230 behind. 


2 Surrey (East)—The Tories attacked 2 seats held by Radicals, but were re- 
pulsed, Mr. Buxton being at the close about 370 ahead of Mr. Hardman. 


7 





* Omitting new seats, except in Lancashire and Yorkshire (the distribution of 
new seats having been shown in previous table), and the seats affected by the 
minority clause. 
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IV.—The Radicals attacked, but failed to win, 


6 LancasHiRE.—The Radicals attacked 6 seats, but failed (ut supra.) 
1 Yorksuire, East Ripinc.—The Radical attack was repulsed by great majori- 
ties, 
The Tories polling : ‘ ; ‘ 5950 
Whereas the Radical candidate polled only . US OTA , 2591° 





Tory majority, . ° ° ‘ ° 3359 


It will be remembered that in the West Riding (South) the aon Radical 
retained his seat by 8 votes. 


1 Mip-Cuesnirne.—The Radicals attempted to secure one seat. 
Average number polled by Tories, . > rs ‘ : 8064 
Do. Radical candidate, . ° . " 2482 


Tory majority, ° . ° . ‘ : ‘ 582 


1 SuropsuireE (North).—The Radicals attacked 1 seat. 
Average number polled by Tories, : . , , : 3408 
The Radical candidate polled ° : : t : ; 2304 


—_— 


Tory majority, . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ° . 1104 


1 Norrotk (South).—The Radicals attacked 1 geat. 
Average number polled by Tories, . ° . ; : 8058 


The Radical candidate polled ‘ i ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 1691 
Tory majority, ° ; . 1367 
2 Warwicrsuine (North).—The Radicals attacked beth seats. 
Average number polled by Tories, ; . ° A 4380 
Do. Radicals, . P ‘ ‘ . 3380 
Tory majority, . . . 1000 


2 Warwicxsuire (South).—The contest bie was a close, the wanes Tory 
majority being 76 only. 


1 Norruampton (South).—The Radicals attacked 1 seat. 
Average number polled by Tories, . ° ‘ ° ° 2514 
The Radical candidate polled . ‘ . ° ° . 2308 


Tory majority, . . . ° ° A e 211 


2 Hererorpsnire.—tThe third is a minority seat, so that the contest was for the 
first and second. 

Average number polled by Tories, . . 8360 

Do. Radicals, ‘ ; > ° 2074 


Tory majority, ° . é ° . ° ° 1286 


2 Campriparsnire.—The third is a minority scat, so that the contest was for the 
first and second. 
Average number polled by Tories, : ‘ . : 3924 


Do. Radicals, ‘ é - : : 8310 
Tory majority, 0 outs ‘ ; : 614 
2 Scurroix*(East).—The Radicals attacked both seats. 
Average number polled by Tories, Spa ee » 8637 
Do. ne. +. s,s ., maven 


Tory majority, . ‘ F . 460 
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1 SurroLk (West).—The Radicals attacked 1 seat. 
Average number polled 
Do. 


Tory majority, 


by Tories, 
Radicals, . 


2387 
1675 


712 


1 Monmoutn.—The Radicals attacked 1 seat. 


Average number polled by Tories, ° ‘ 
Do. Radicals, ° . 


Tory majority, 


8564 
2418 


1146 


1 Essex (North-East).—Previously divided. Radical attack repulsed, and 1 seat 
gained by Tories (ut supra). Tory majority, 620. 


2 SoMERsET (East).—The Radicals attacked both seats. 


Average number polled by Tories, 
Do. Radicals, 


Tory majority, 


1 Wits (North).—The Radicals held 1 seat, attacked the other. 


ran—he was at top of poll. 
He polled . ° 


Average number polled by Radicals, 


Tory majority, 


1 Kent (East).—The Radicals held 1 seat, attacked the other. 


8872 
2670 


1202 
Only 1 Tory 


2758 
2287 


aT 471 
The Tories gained 


a seat (uf supra). Tory majority, 528. 
1 Devon (South).—Lord Amberley attacked 1 seat. 


Average number polled by Tories, 
The Radical candidate polled 


Tory majority, 


3234 
2593 


: , ° ‘ . 641 


1 Surrey (West).—The representation of this Division had been divided ; but in 
consequence of Mr. Briscoe declaring against Mr. Gladstone’s policy, the 
Radicals started Mr. Pennington as their candidate, Mr. Briscoe, along with 


Mr, Cubitt, being adopted by the 
They polled . ° ° 
Mr. Pennington polled . 


Tory majority, 


1 Hampsuire.—The Radicals attempted 
1 seat (ut supra). 


31 . 


The first of these tables shows 
the measure of the Tory gain; the 
second the measure of the Radical 
gain: the third shows the counties 
where the Tory attack failed; the 
fourth the counties where the 
Radical attack failed. The Tories 
attacked and won 41 seats; the 
Radicals attacked and won 11: the 
Tories attacked, but failed to win 
7; the Radicals attacked, but failed 
to win, 81. In the late Parliament 


Tories. 


2959 
1757 


+. nt toile ee 1202 
to secure both seats, but only secured 


the Tories held 94 county seats ; 
the Radicals held 50. In the pre- 
sent, the Tories hold 124; the Ra 
dicals hold 45. These tables show, 
moreover, the measure of success 
or failure in individual cases—the 
extraordinary majorities by which 
the Tories won the seats which had 
been previously held by Radicals, 
the extraordinary majorities by 
which they repelled , the Radical at- 
tack on their own. 
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We might stop here—as the fig- 
ures speak for themselves—but there 
are one or two general considera- 
tions to which we would like to ad- 
vert, as they add considerably to 
the significance of the victory. 

1. The net result of the elections 
appears to be that the Tories, who 
could muster at the outside from 
285 to 290 men in the last Parlia- 
ment, cannot count upon more 
than 275 in the new. By the oper- 
ation of the minority clause they 
have lost not less than 4 seats in 
England. They have lost 8 new 
and 2 old seats in Scotland. They 
have lost 12 seats in Ireland. They 
have lost 3 or 4 in Wales—though 
the weight and magnitude of the 
Tory mischances in the Welsh 
counties have been absurdly exag- 
gerated. In the small county of 


Carnarvon, Mr. Pennant was beaten 
by 188 votes; and in Oarmarthen- 
‘shire, a division in the Tory ranks 
(caused by the conduct of Mr. Pugh, 
who aspired again to represent the 
party which on every critical divi- 


sion he had deserted) resulted in 
the return of a Radical. In Den- 
bighshire, on the other hand, it 
would appear that a seat might 
have been won, as the only Tory 
candidate was at the close 700 
ahead of the successful, and 1100 
ahead of the unsuccessful, Radical 
candidate. After deducting the 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh losses, 
and the losses through the opera- 
tion of the minority clause, it ap- 
pears that even numerically, and in 
spite of the defection of the small 
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boroughs, the Tories have gained 
considerably in England—a gain 
amounting to not Jess than 15 seats.* 
But this numerical success becomes 
vastly more important when we 
consider what these 15 seats repre- 
sent. They represent the adhesion 
of some of the greatest, most power- 
ful, and most enlightened borough 
constituencies in England to what 
we hold to be the cause of free 
opinion and rational religion. These 
15 seats, moreover, though they 
represent the net Tory success, the 
balance of gain when expressed 
numerically, furnish no criterion of 
the actual gain that arises upon the 
gross Tory winnings. To arrive at 
this, it is necessary to know the 
average value of the seats which 
each party has gained and lest. Tak- 
ing the population test (though the 
test of wealth would be even more 
in favour of the Tories, seeing 
where the Tory seats have been 
won), the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ (a 
Liberal Journal) arrives at conelu- 
sions which we are able to accept 
as substantially accurate :— 


“The. average population of thirty- 
two places where the Liberals have 
gained is 24,130, while that of places 
where Conservatives have gained is 
44,377, or nearly double. They have 
gained in London, Westminster, Ports- 
mouth, Bolton, Salford, Nottingham, 
and Norwich, where the inhabitants 
range from 70,000 to 254,000. The 
Liberals have gained in no old or 
unaltered borough with more than 
45,000 inhabitants, except Sunderland, 
which has 85,000.” 





* Thus— 
Tory loss on minority seats (say,) 
+ in Scotland, . 
» in Ireland, 
- in Wales, 


Total, 


But the Tories in this Parliament have 275 members, instead of 
285 or 290 in the last. (The Whig ‘ Globe’ in 1865 put the 
number of Conservatives returned at 287, of Liberals at 
871; the Tory ‘Morning Herald’ made the numbers re- 
spectively 289 and 868.) Total loss(say), . ° 


Tory gain in England, 


VOL. OV.—NO. DOXXXIX. 
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Even these figures do not enable 
us to realise completely the change 
which the borough elections have 
produced on the relative strength 
of parties, as measured by the value 
of the constituencies they represent 
(seeing that, to arrive at a perfectly 
fair result, the respective losses ought 
also to be computed); and it must 
be added that the average popula- 
tion of the counties which “the 
Tories have swept” amounts to 
250,000 or thereby, and that, though 
a large proportion of this is a bor- 
rough population, the county are 
numerically much stronger than the 
borough constituencies. 

2. The splendid victory gained 
in the North-Western boroughs, in 
Lancashire and in the counties where 
the influence of Lancashire men is 
most felt cannot be overrated. The 
population of Lancashire alone ex- 
ceeds the population of Scotland. 
The people are highly educated, keen- 
ly intelligent, active and inventive, 
immensely wealthy. Their heroic 
patience during the cotton famine 
elicited the admiration of Europe. 
Sir Robert Peel, the shrewdest 
of observers, used to declare that 
he always looked to Lancashire to 
learn in what direction the tide of 

ublic opinion was setting. ‘“ What 

neashire thinks to-day, all Eng- 
land thinks to-morrow.” In this 
Pi oa itis the heart of the empire. 
‘We have got the centre,” Napo- 
leon exclaimed at the battle of Wa- 
gram ; and the political centre of 

ngland is in the hands of the 
Tories. This means much in the 
present—more in the future. The 
centre has become vehemently Tory ; 
that the circle will widen, and that 
the outlying districts will in time 
receive the dominant impression, 
may be reasonably anticipated. The 
victory has been decisive, and no 
ingenuity can explain it away. The 
Radicals ran their best men—Glad- 
stone, Hartington, Milner Gibson, 
Frederick Peel—all prominent 
and distinguished members of tho 
Radical party. It is said, indeed, 
that hostility to the Irish immi- 
grants has induced the population 


to pronounce against Mr. Glad. 
stone’s Irish policy. But the 
explanation is confessedly inade- 
quate. There is undoubtedly; 
strong Irish element in these dis- 
tricts, as the Poor-law returns un- 
happily testify. But there can be 
no doubt that by household suffrage 
the great bulk of the Irish have 
been enfranchised; and it is matter 
of notoriety that to a man they have 
voted with the Radicals; that in 
one or two boroughs, like Wigan and 
Burnley, that have been able ‘to 
turn the scale against the Tories; 
and that, without their aid, the 
Radical candidates in many districts 
would have been literally nowhere, 
Subtract the Irish vote, and. the 
opinion of Lancashire would have 
been declared in a yet more un- 
equivocal fashion. 
8. No one (not wilfully blind) oan 
avoid seeing that the county figures 
represent a@ great popular ising. 
The influence of the Cavendishes 
may save a seat in Derbyshire, the 
influence of the Berkeleys may win 
a seat in Gloucester, the influence 
of the Fitzwilliams may turn the 
wavering balance in the West Rid- 
ing, the distant Cornish men may 
still rally round a Trelawney, bit, 
speaking roundly, all the territorial 
authority of the great Whig honges 
has been powerless to stem the tide 
of Conservative opinion jn the coun- 
ties. It is difficult to rouse the 
county constituencies; they are 
generally disposed to acquieseei;in 
the arrangements and compacts by 
which the local gentry and aristo- 
cracy apportion the representation ; 
but when areal crisis arises, when 
any serious danger threatens the 
Constitution, the potential strength 
of Conservatism is stirred into 
passionate activity. The men of 
Lancashire, the men of Middlcsex, 
are clearly in earnest; and while 
Mr. Gladstone’s destructive policy 
has nowhere in England evoked any 
genuine enthusiasm, it has met 10 
the great industrial and agrarian 
constituencies with bitter hostility. 
4, Apart altogether from the 
operation of the minority clause 
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(to which we have adverted), the 
victory in the counties was achieved 
ata disadvantage. The county To- 
ries might well have been disheart- 
ened by knowing that the Seotch 
and Irish elections had even then 
rovided Mr. Gladstone with a work- 
ing majority. Before the county 
battle began, the Government had 
been virtually defeated. English- 
men are imitative animals, prepared 
to accept without reluctance the new 
theological dogma that Providence 
is on the side of the strongest bat- 
talions. Had the county elections 
been taken first, it is plain that they 
would have exerted a decisive effect 
upon the wavering and lukewarm 
_ majorities in many of the boroughs. 
Another apparently adverse circum- 
stance was the defeat last session of 
the more important provisions of 
the Boundaries of Boronghs Bill. 
The consequence of this defeat was, 
that an immense urban or suburban 
population was included, through 
the operation of the £12 franchise, 
in the county constituencies. It was 
supposed, to take one instance out of 
many, that, as a populous saburb of 
Birmingham—the Manor of Aston 
—had been retained in North War- 
wickshire, that division of the coun- 
ty had been virtually handed over 
to the Radicals. But the Tories, 
Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Davenport 
Bromley, won . by unprecedented 
majorities. The urban population 
scattered through the metropolitan 
counties is enormous. But it is 
clear that the electors of Middlesex, 
Mid-Surrey, West Kent, and the 
other constituencies directly influ- 
enced by the capital, are profound- 
ly Conservative. The defeat of the 
Boroughs Bill has thus increased 
the moral weight of the county de- 
monstration; and what we had held 
to be a serious blow hus proved a 
blessing in disguise. 

There are other circumstances 
which add to the significance of the 
Tory success in the counties. It 
can no longer be said that the 
county constituencies are exclu- 
sively agricultural, It won’t do for 
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the Radical .journals to ascribe their 
defeat throughout the English pro- 
vinces to the ignorance and ser- 
vility of clodhoppers. The fact “is, 
that the élite of the borough popula- 
tion has migrated into the counties. 
The great merchants and prosper- 
ous manufacturers have everywhere 
their country-houses; their man- 
agers and chief clerks live in villas 
outside the municipal boundaries ; 
the improved dwellings for the men 
who work in mills and factories 
and foundries are being erected 
among the green gardens and the 
breezy lanes of the suburbs. This 
is a reform in which we rejoice; 
for there is no more wholesome and 
conservative influence than abund- 
ance of fresh air. But the intro- 
duction of this characteristically 
town element had been tndoubted- 
ly a source of considerable anxiety 
to the Tories. At the elections of 
1865 many of the counties wént 
over to the enemy, and many were 
retained by unsatisfactory majori- 
ties. The defection was ascribed 
by the Radical journals to the pro- 
gress of intelligence due to the ris- 
ing strength of the suburban elec- 
tors, The last stronghold of Tory- 
ism, they triumphantly declared, 
was becoming untenable. 
We need not wonder that the To- 
ries, recalling the casualties of 1865, 
and knowing that the £12 franchise 
had added vastly to the influence 
of this class, should have felt nerv- 
ous about the November conflict. 
The elections, however, have set 
their minds at ease—have assured 
them, that the counties, industrial 
as well as agricultural, ate with 
them, and that, Boundary Bill ‘or 
no Boundary Bill, their fealty for 
the future can be confidently rec- 
koned upon. It, was most unfor- 
tunate, indeed, ‘that the Tories 
should have even momentarily 
doubted their ability to retain the 
command of what has always been 
their base of operations. Had they 
been confident, it is clear that the 
Conservative majority of county 
representatives might have been 
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largely increased. In many dis- 
tricts they were afraid to disturb 
the old family arrangements by 
which one seat was given to a Tory, 
the other to a Whig. Several of 
the new seats in strongly Oonser- 
vative districts were abandoned 
without a contest. When the To- 
ries, moreover, resolved to attack 
a Whig county, they were con- 
tent to start a single candi- 
date, and it was not until the 
close of the polling that it was 
seen that another might have been 
carried. They will enter upon 
the next elections knowing their 
strength, and determined to strain 
it to the utmost. Predictions, like 
curses, are perilous—having an 
unpleasant tendency, as Mr.. Lowe 
knows, to turn upon their authors ; 
but we believe that the best-in 
formed Radical managers are now 
aware that, should another election 
take place before many months 
have passed—and we are convinced 
that another election is imminent 
—there are barely a score of county 
seats on which they can reckon. 
The facts to which we have drawn 
attention should inspire confidence. 
They show that Toryism in England 
is strong in numbers, strong in 
wealth, and (this is the real force 
on which we rely) strong in con- 
. viction. Household suffrage in the 
populous towns, a £12 suffrage in 
the populous counties, have dis- 
closed new sources of strength. 
The leap in the dark—a leap pre- 
cipitated by the selfish and insin- 
cere manwuvres of the Whigs, who 
at the last were of all men the most 
reluctant to take the plange—has 
landed us on solid ground. But 
there is need for patience and zeal, 
as well as ground for confidence. 
The Tory party is strong in defence, 
and time is on their side. Mode- 
rate men of all parties are becoming 
convinced that a destructive or 
merely negative policy, like that 


which Mr. Gladstone has announced, 
cannot be a patriotic policy; but 
the moderate Radicals, well drilled 
in the lessons of party loyalty, have 
not yet had courage to leave the 
leaders under whom they live 
hitherto acted. At the same time, 
there is need for zeal and earnest- 
ness—such zeal and such earnest- 
ness as the men of Lancashire have 
shown. It cannot be concealed 
that the Voluntaries of Scotland, 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
have agreed to dismember the Eng. 
lish Church; and (to neutralise their 
excessive and inordinate voti 
power in Parliament) a strenuous an 
persistent effort is demanded from 
English Churchmen. The struggle 
has been well begun; and weé are 
convinced that when England ‘is 
again appealed to she will reply in 
quite unmistakable terms. 
One word more and we have 
done. To the ‘first House of Oom- 
mons elected under the Reform 
Bill of 1882 not more than 140 
Tory members were  returned— 
mainly by the small constituencies 
which had been spared. The Tory 
members returned to the first 
Parliament elected under the Re- 
form bills of 1867-68 number not 
less than 275, and these represent 
the most powerful constituencies 
in the kingdom, This comparison, 
we think, conclusively establishes 
the wisdom of the Reform policy 
of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli. 
No man in his senses can doubt that, 
in spite of Tory resistance, the 
Whigs would have ultimately snc- 
ceeded in passing their £7, £6,'or 
£5 franchise Bill, and that in that 
event the Conservative party would 
have been routed, as it was routed 


in 1832. We are convinced that to’ 


the prudent and yr os policy 
of 1867 we are indebted for results 
which, if not entirely satisfactory, 
are yet in many aspects eminently 
encouraging. , 
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